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We iecoua 


as Don Giovanni 


The Distinguished Baritone of the Chicago Civic Opera Company Who Is Winning New 
Triumphs This Year in Many of His Roles. 





MUSICAL COURIER 





a Bee ls : < CECILIA 
Pa | —— Pe ae HANSEN, 
| oe a who began her 





season in Amster- 
dam with an ap- 
pearance with the 
Concertgebouw Or- 
chestra, under the 
direction of Men- 
gelberg. So great 
was the violinist’s 
i success on this oc- 
} casion that the or- 
chestra and the en- 
chest 1 th 
i tire audience stood 
. up and gave her 
' és = ; an ovation. Miss 
+ . ; Hansen is now con- 
4 mee ; certizing in Scandi- 
| aN : vee navia with splendid 
E j eS aie. success. In Stock- 
+ i ap McCLURG MILLER, holm alone she had 
ali) } r head of the vocal department the four sold-out con- 
: ; : ‘ hool of music of Waynesburg 
Bilea'S 4 lege, Waynesburg, Pa., where P 
ae / teaches Thursdays and Saturdays of 
f ‘ each week. He also is director of the 
te 4 > glee club, comprising fifty members 
which is now rehearsing for its first 
TOR PRAHL, concert during the Christmas holidays 
> heard in recital at the I } In addition to his connection with : 
Vork on | mber 13 Waynesburg College, Mr. Miller also ELSA LEHMAN, 
Chicago on Fel ] : teaches one day each week (Wednes singer of Plantation Songs, and her 
bnown in Pari ere he day) in Uniontown and the remainder late manager, Charles Reid, who 
during th few 4 ; of the week in Pittsburgh. On No- 4 was killed recently when his plane 
27 three of Mr. Miller’s putils fell on top of a New York apart- 
| Vary Lea, soprano, and Edmund A : ment house. The accompanying 
Elbert, tenor, from his Pittsburgh photograph was taken last June 
studio, and Gomer Jones, baritone, of when Mr. Reid took Miss Lehman 
Uniontown—were heard in recital in up in the air from Roosevelt Field 
the Waynesburg College auditorium after he had received his private 
(Cosmos News Photo) pilot’s license. 
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certs. 


cu 


1 pril , he is ena vember 


INTZ PROSCHOWSKI 
cal authority, and his es 
y McCoy, who 1s singing ‘ ; 
eading parts in the Shubert ETHEL LEGINSKA, 
onderful luctor of the Boston Women’s Or 
chestra now on a most sucessful tou 
fulfilling over seventy dates. The pic- 
ure was taken in Lexington, Ky., with 
he famous Man o’ War. 


TEA, 
Willem Mengelber§, conductor of the 3 
hestra, at the Hotel Weylin, New York. B a - 
} é under Mr. Mengelberg on December 5 at GRACE CORNELL, 
heard with the Philharmonic-Symphony on December 6 This charming picture of Miss Cornell comes from Germany, where she spent the 
9 appeared at the Bagby Musicales. Other New York summer and where, just prior to leaving Berlin, she gave a brilliant performance before 
le: 1 afternoon) at the Schola Cantorum Musicale at the Association of Journalists. The costume worn by Miss Cornell in this picture is that 
Mackay, and 16 (evening) and 29, Carnegie Hall recitals. of the natives of Burg in the Spreewald, Germany, and will be used in one of the young 
md Mr. Iturbi in the above picture are Senor J. F, Alcover American’s new dance creations when she returns to this country in a new program 
msul, and Ernest Schelling (right). (Cosmo News Photo) under the management of Julia Chandler. (Photo by Brandl, Berlin) 
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LOUISE SOELBERG 


CONCERTS IN DANCE DESIGN 
The Cornish School Seattle, Wash. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


¢MARGOLIS sine 


1425 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 











“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Joana. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


LOTTA MADDEN 


SOPRANO 
Limited Number of Pupils 
Studio: 205 West 107th St., N. Y. 
Tel.: Academy 0687 
Seen by appointment only 

















Mieczslaw Ziolkowski 


Head of Piano Department 
Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 





THE OSBORNE, N. Y. C. 
205 West 57th Street 


© KYZER siz — diction 


Tel.: Circle 5420 


» SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO 
Se a 
H ” Fas e Rhinela: 1750 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 


HH Mans School for Boys 
Diceciet Ot eetrest, N.Y. Tel. Circle 4760 














COENRAAD V. ROS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 


DILLING 


HARPIST 


Studie: 25 W. 61 B., 
N.Y. Tel. Cirele 161 


ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Masical Director 
Care Judson Radio Program 


Corporation 
1618 Steinway y Hall, New York 
Telephone: Circle 7270 


WARFORD 
SEKTBERG 


4 West 40th St., New York City 
Tel. Penn. 4897 





Mgt. Haensel & Jones 
Steinway Hall, New York 








TEACHER 
OF 
SINGING 





COACH 
AND 
ACCOM- 
PANIST 





OmPrreg moceroa 





SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
sag yee Sv 





MUSICAL 


1 LEVEY 


Violin Studio 


4 Former leader 
London String Quartet 
E Specializing in 
AMBER Music 
h} ss W. 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 8806 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone-Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Ill. 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 


Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bidg., Orange, N. J. 


ROSALIE MILLER 


SOPRANO 


RECITAL — ()PERA — re 
Teacher of Singing -— Interpretation — jonetics 
140 West 58th St., New York Phone: cine 4468 


WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
VOCAL COACHING 
Residence; 319 West 95th St., N. ¥ Phone; 10021 River 


CLasses 

















“Spring Is Here” “Joyous —— “Bubbies” 
id Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 
Cs RBY-LEWI 
INCERT SONG 
Montciair, New Jersey 


cuts HAMMANN N 


1616 Chestnut aaa 


nour MW E," im 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 


THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., N. Y. 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


EDWARD GARRETT 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
istant 5» ae Author of the ae 


of Piano 
3 ‘sit Steinway Hall (Thursdays) 


65 Orange Road 




















to 
“Master 


COURIER 


JULIUS GOLD 


Theorist and Musicologist 
1201 California St., San Francisco, 


BLEAKLEY 


N 

oO 

R SOPRANO 

M Address: 170 N. Franklin Street, 
Hempstead, Long Island, N. Y. 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 
“Internationally recognized as a Voice Builder, Voice 
irer and Coach.’’ 
Opera, — . jon. Teacher of Lucille 


Diet: 
Lawrence and other successful singers. Studio: 
Hotel Metropole. ‘Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE MARGARET £. MacGONACHIE 


STUDIOS OF MUSIC 
Voice and Piano Brownsville, Texas 


JERDONE BRADFORD 
RALTO 


Formal and Informal Musi 
Personal Management 237 East 20th St. New York 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF ae a 
Germany 
Jan. 1 to >’ Mar. 15, "1930 


ARTHUR BAECHT 


tenia mag AMERICAN VIOLINIST 
erious, Talented Pupils Accepted 
nectempeltien Opera House Studios, N. Y. C. 


California 

















Florence, Italy 
To Dec. 15, 1929 





Penn. 2634 


Louise St. John | WESTERVELT 


seacnan or ‘voIct 
School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


KRAFT 


- TENOR - Oratorio 


Prosser sccce with Frank La Forge 
14 West 68th St. New York City 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Organist aed, _ Director Bre Chareh, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary, 
412 Fifth Ave, New York 


OTTO LUENING 


2% years iam director Opera Schoo! 
Vocal Coach—Theory ana'C Gomponition 
687 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. Tel.: Plaza 7692 


BUTLER “cx. 


Concerts 
PUPILS ACCEPTED 
2 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Ill. 


: HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
169 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. ¥. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Supeman Square Strupios: 1606 W. 13rd &t., New York City 
Tel.: Trafalgar 6701 and Endicott 0748 





Columbia 
































th 
TeterHonss: Circle 2916—Locust $133—Dial 32-4464 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


—=== Planist == 
IN AMERICA 1929-1930 


Haensel & Jones, S 113 West 52 St.,N.Y. 
woeee Virol Sanit Pine hate Bag. Chiecge 
MR. and MRS. 


Henry HOLDEN wHUSS 


Piano am Wiles any 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 


Studio: 809 2 Seteway fe Bidg., 113 W. 67th St. 
Aadress: 180th St. 
Tel. Mott Haven Ges. New York 











Baroness TURK-ROH 


Vocal Instructor 

Opera — Concert — Oratorio 

1435 yee ae oe 
ash 





VIRGIL PIANO CONSERVATORY 


Special Personal Attention 
Better Facilities 
Better and Quicker Results 


139 W. 72nd St., 
New York City 








TITTA RUFFO 


Viale Fg 14, Rome, Italy 
New York Address: 
c/o Fred’k W. Sperling, 27 Cedar St. 


MARGARITA MELROSE 


PIANIST 
7622—12th A 
Tel. 5255 
“Miss eS ne GSE Be Hert SP 0 tne ahi 
is vigorous, not to say thundering.""—N. Y. World. 


FRANCES SEBEL 


SOPRANO 


144 West 86th Street, New York 
Telephone: €692 Susquehanns 


Maude De Voe 


Soprano and Teacher 


Personal Address 
P. O. Box 548 : Stamrorp, Conn. 
(Visuola Exponent) 
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LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Teacher of J. Claussen, 
Claire Dux, Helen Stan- 
ley and many other fa- 
mous singers, 
Now in 
LOS ANGELES, Calif. 
Studio: 614 South Van Ness Ave. 


Unde: management of L. E. Behymer, Auditoviem Bldg. 


ANNE YAGO 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERT — OPERA — ORATORIO 


Address Box 231, East Falls Church, Virginia 


Georgia STARK 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Prima Donna Pennsylvania Grand Opera Company 
.: L. E, Behymer, Auditorium Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


MINTZ 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
115 West 7th St., Plainfield, N. J. 
Teleph : Plainfield 9299 

















OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER-RECITALIST 
Management: Harriet Steel Pickerneli 
29 West 57th Street, New York Plaza 2508 





ARCHIBALD Concert 
Accompanist 


SESSIONS ““= 


718 Steinway Hall, yr — > pe afts. 
Phone: Circle 523 





FAY FOSTER 


Compeser, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings yA. X. and costume numbers 
Address—15 West Iith St., N. Y. City 
ARTHUR M. BURTON 

BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 





Chicago 


DORA BECKER - SHAFFER 


Concert VIOLINIST AND cent -L acre Rac 
Interviews Thirsdays 1—3:3 
610 STEINWAY HALL, NEW “vos ciTY 
Telephone: Circle 823177 


BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 


VOICE BUILDING 
REPERTOIRE COAGHING 
Address: 301 Clinton Ave., Newark, N. 
Telephones: Waverly 4200 and Terrace e018 


ALEXANDER ROSANOFF 


Teacher of Singi 
Formerly of the Imperial Opera in = and leading 
opera houses in italy. Recommended by Rachmaninoff, 


Serafin and Kousserituky. 
Studio: Hotel Ansonia, B’way & 73d St., New York 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of Josephi L h 


Studio: 44 West 86th Street, New York 
Susquehanna 1980 
MME. 


un CROXTON 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Croxton Management, Hotel 
Hamilton, West 73d Street, 
New York City 





Studio- 




















Diaphragmatic Breathia, 
Studios: 131 West 11 St., — York City 
elephone Monument 0777. 





‘-MARGUERITE COVELLE 


SOPRANO 
Coneert and Informal Music 
1414 Steinway Bidg. New York City 


ERNEST 


"mes te 


ORGANIST 
St. James Church Philadelphia, Pa. 








VIGTOR HARRI 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL IN ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest In opera 


Apply to President for all Information 


Bereness Katharine E. Von Kienner 
1730 Broadway New York 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 


December 14, 











INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 


Carnegie Hall, New York 


Telephone: 2634 Circle 





DUVAL STUDIOS, Inc. 


YORK PARIS 


H. DUVAL 
Maestro Daval is now teachin; .. Pets 
VOICE — OPERA — CONC 


707 Carnegie Hall 
(Circle 1350) 


NEW MILAN 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





HEN RIETTE MICHELSON 


Member of Faculty Feateate of Musical Art, 

after Sojourn in Europe, is 

REsUMING Hien Paivate CLasses 
Sherman Square Studics 

160 West 73rd Street, New York 
Telephone: Trafalgar 6701 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 
29 West 57th St., New York City. Tel. Plaza 2690 


140 East 19th St. ,» New York City 
Tel. Stuyvesant 5956 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 


Vi0L1n1st—ConDucTor—TEACHER 
Member of American String Quartet, Available 
for Concerts. Conductor Heckscher Foundation 

Symphony Orchestra, 
1769 Eastburn Ave. Tel. Foundation 7068, N.Y.C. 





CHARLES A. GRIES 
PIANIST AND TEACHER | 
MRS. GRIES—Preparation of Beginners 
Private Studio 
850 East 16ist Street, New York 
Telephone Dayton 0353 





RL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Residence: 425 West 160th St., New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice SpEcIAList 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 


1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: Penn: 2634 





BIRGIT LUND 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
160 West 73rd Street, New York 
Trafalgar 6701 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
227 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N ; 

2634 and Humboldt 1429 


Telephones: Pennsylvania 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetitzky Exponent 


Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House a 1425 Broad- 
way, New York 


New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave. 
Residence Tel., Sedgwick 4344 





MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
Ail appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4345 Cathedral 





JEANNETTE HUTCHISON 


Certiriep TEacHeR oF PIANo, 
Hasmony, Counterpoint, ComPosiTion 
anp Musicat History 
Melody Way, etc., for inners; also Trains 
Teachers; Public School; Piano Classes. 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, New York 
Chickering 9370 





FRANCIS MOORE 
PIANIST—TEACHER 


169 East 78th St., New York City 
572 Manor Lane, Pelham Manor, N. Y. 
Telephones: Sacramento 8086 or Pelham 2260 





MME. GINA CIAPARELLI- 


VIAFORA 
Formerly Leading Soprano Metropolitan 
pera House 
Teacher of noted artists 
Authority on Voice Pracine 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by world’s greatest onige 
Studios: 310 West 79th Street New York 
Tel.: Endicott 0252 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
16 rue des Marroniers, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





PROF. A. H. TROUK 
Pupil of 
Joacuim — Massart — Dont 
TEACHER OF THE CELEBRATED 
Max RostHat anv Gisetta Nev 
Telephone—Dickens 6740 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


The Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, 
Telephone Billings 6224 


New York 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 





FRANCIS ROGERS 


CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 


Directors: 
Jessiz B. Gisses and Marcaret Horxins 


Telephone Wadsworth 4433 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 


“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.’ 
rancesco Lamperti. 
Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: Cathedral 6840 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 
115 East 69th Street - - #New York City 
lephone: Rhinelander 8623 








LEON CARSON, Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


New Jersey Studio New York Studio 
20 Cottage Place, Nutley 703 Steinway Hall 
Tel.: Nutley 2499 Tel.: Circle 5161 





KATHERINE BELLAMANN 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

200 West 57th Street, New York 
Phone Circle 9873 


Studio: 





WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 
Mozart Festivar 
of Harrisburg, Pa. 
58° West 55th Street, New 


Studio: York 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 0366 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 

TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


50 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 3464 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 637 South Lorraine B’lvd 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Telephone Wyoming 4921) 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist Teacher of Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 


“A Maker of Readers” No instrument used. 
Both classes and individual instruction. 


253 Madison Ave., New York 
Phone Caledonia 6781 
Residence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center 





MRS. J. HARRISON - IRVINE 
VOICE—PIANO 
Diction—Coacuinc—Sicut Reapinc 


ACCOMPANISTE 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York Phone Circle 1350 


EDOARDO PETRI 
Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Endorsed by world famous singers and 
ucators 


1425 Broadway - - - 
Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 


Studio: New York 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone: 3312 Susquehanna 
Also Classes for Children 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Studio 32 (Metro- 
politan Opera House Bidg.), N. Y., 
Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to il Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
510 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
Thursdays Only 
Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 





THE ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
INSTITUTE 
OF PIANO CLASS INSTRUCTION 


Graduates now teaching in New York Schools 
Normal class every month. 


65 West 56th Street, New York Circle 6322 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
litan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
ork. Phone: Pennsylvania 2688 


Metro; 
ew 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 


VocaL egy Piano Instruction 
appointment only 
853 Crags Hall, New "York 


Phone: 0951 Circle 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 


Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Srupios: 1425 Broapway, ft. 

Phones: 4119-2634 Penn. 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 


VIOLINIST, CONDUCTOR anp COMPOSER 
Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York City 
Musical Director Station WTIC 
Hartford, Conn. 


Columbia School of Music, Chicago, IIl. 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 


Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
360 we 22nd_ Street, oo York 
hone: Chelsea 9 





ADOLPH WEISS 


Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint and 
Composition 


Pupil of 
ARNOLD SCHOENBERG 
at the Berlin Academy 1925-27 


11 West 69th St., N. Y. Phone: Susquehanna 5956 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North 
Telephone: Gramercy 1717 


New York 





F. W. Ruiessperc, A.A.G.O. 
Organist Calvary Baptist Church, New York 
PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 


Studied under Relestip. Scharwenka, Liszt and 
Paperitz, Leipzi Y. School of Music & Arts, 
310 West Soak St. Tel. Schuyler 4140 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 


Personal address, 601 West 14 “a 
Tel. Audubon 1140 





CARL FIQUE 
KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 


Piano, Voice, Harmony anpD 
ComPosITION 


28 South Portland Avenue Brooklyn 





MME. EMMA A. DAMBMANN 
CONTRALTO 
Specialist in voice development (Bel Canto). 
Special care given to | we _— 7 y of 
beginners. Preparation for Opera, Concert and 
Church. Correction of faulty methods. Write for 
an appointment. 
Studio: 123 West 93rd Street, New York 
Telephone: Riverside 1436 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 
122 West 74th Street 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 


New York City 
Louise Carroll, Secy. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine years of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in rlin 
Address: 235 West 103rd Street, New York 
Phone Academy 2560 
In Tarrytown, N. Y., Tuesdays 
Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 
New York 





BRUNO HUHN 


SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and Ge Song _reperto 
205 West 57th Street. New York a 
Telephone Circle 5420 














1929 








December 14, 1929 
ARIADNE HOLMES ED 


and DE LUCA. Studio 803, STEINWAY HALL, 
113 West 57th St., New Yerk. Tel. Circle 3278. 


RALPH ANGELL 


uw bt 





3686—79th ana 2 jy hts, 
ackson 
Telephone: Havemeyer $800 z 


WILLIAMS |: 


VOICE 
709 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. 


LESLIE LOTH 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 
Teacher of Piano and Composition 
Interviews by Appointment 
SHERMAN SQUARE STUDIOS 
160 W. 78rd St., N. Y. Phone: Trafalgar 6701 





MRS. 
STACEY 





L. 





ROLAND CREAN 
_ VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTOR—CONDUCTOR 
Indoreed by Noted Musicians) 
INT SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
ENSEMBLE — PIANO — HARMONY 
887 Manhattan Avenue, Brooklyn, 
Telephone: Greenpoint 6329 


JAKUB J. MACEK 


Professor of Masic 


(Former Director Russian 
Imperial Orchestra) 


( 
MosioaL Dirporor: 


Studio. New York 





MUSICAL CLASSES 
FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS 


Studio 
229 E. 10th St., New York 
Telephone: Algonquin 0092 


VIOLA KLAISS 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Philadelphia Tel. Columbia 4673 








ARTIST MARGUERITE 


POTTER 


Studio of the Singing and 


eakin 
STEINWAY. HALL. NEW YORK 


Phones: Circle 2916—Raymond 6795 
a aND AvuGusT—LUCERNE-IN-MAINB 


es @ refiection 
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Scala to Appoint No 


Successor to Toscanini 
Guest Conductors to Do Duty at Scala—La Vestale to Open New 
Season—Siegfried Wagner to Conduct the Ring— 
Frank Sheridan Heard. 


Mitan.—The great question as to who 
would succeed Toscanini at the Scala has 
at last been settled. The answer is: No- 
body. The theater’s new management has 
decided to adopt the system of entrusting 
a specific number of operas to each director, 
whose responsibility ends with their per- 
formance. At least until another Toscanini 
arrives on the scene no one will be vested 
in plenipotentiary authority as he was. The 
conductors already engaged are Guarnieri, 
who conducted here in the 1923 season; 
Victor De Sabata, the well known composer ; 
Giuseppe del Campo, Ferruccio Calusio, 
Siegfried Wagner, who is to direct his 
father’s operas; and Ottorino Respighi, 
whose fame is such as to make introduction 
unnecessary. 

The new season will open on December 7, 
with Spontini’s La Vestale. This opera was 
written about 1805 and performed for the 
first time two years later in Paris, where 
the composer was to become the director of 
the Italian Opera. In Europe the work en- 
joys the high esteem of the critics, and, 
whenever it is performed, the favor of the 
public. It has fine breadth of style and the 
orchestration tends towards grandeur. Not 
only is it considered Spontini’s best opera, 
but one of the finest of its period. 

ZANDONAI'S OPERA THE First NovELTY 

We are then to have the first novelty of 
the season, in the form of Zandonai’s Via 
della Finestra. Kiepura, Favero and Cas- 
azza will be the singers, and Calusio the 
conductor. The opera will be accompanied 
by Bayer’s well known ballet, The Doll's 
Fairy, which will be staged by Kroller. 
This brings us to January, when we will 
have Tannhauser directed by Guarnieri with 
Lafauente as Tannhauser, and Montesanto 
as Wolfram. A new production of La 
Fanciulla del West is also promised, with 
Dalla Rizza, Georges Thill, and Viglione 
Borghese as singers under the baton of De 
Sabata. 

In February there will be the eagerly 
awaited revival of William Tell with Lauri 
Volpi as star. At his side are to be bari- 
tone Franci and basso Pasero, while the 
interpretation of the opera will be in charge 
of conductor Del Campo. This will be fol- 
lowed by Berlioz’s Damnation of Faust, and 
André, who has made the operatic setting, 
will be in charge of the production. Thill, 
Cobelli and Stabile will be the singers. 
There is no doubt that the first half of 
this season will be the most interesting that 
we have had here for several years; nor 
will the second half lag behind. So that 
although there is no Toscanini to guide the 
Scala ship, she seems bound to sail under 
a fair wind. 

An Uncut RING 

Two events of intense interest to the pub 
lic are scheduled for March. One is the 
production of the Ring, which will be given 
without cuts under the direction of Siegfried 
Wagner, still unknown here, I believe, in 
the role of conductor. The entire cast has 
not yet been picked, but the principal tenor 
will be Isidor Fagoaga, who has recently 
been winning laurels all over Italy as a 
Wagnerian interpreter. 

A Broaper Musicat Poricy 

In view of the fact that Italy today suffers 
from the curse of narrow taste and that the 
present regime has done much to create bar- 
riers against all foreign composers, beyond 
the handful of men w'> are too big to be 
ignored, the revival of La Vestale would 
seem to indicate a broadening of policy, and 
therefore is doubly welcome. Indeed, it is 
to be hoped that the time will soon be past 
when only the most popular works are per- 
formed; when all we hear are interminable 
repetitions of those stereotyped favorites at 
which your real old timer lifts his hands 
and ejaculates a “che bella,” and accords 
everything else a shrug and a “che por- 
cheria.” 

La Vestale is to be directed by Guarnieri, 
who will have as his principal singers 
Scacciati, Toini, Verona, De Franceschi, and 
Vaghi. Donizetti's LElisir d'amore will 
follow witli Tita Schipa, Saraceni, Bacca- 
loni, and Weinberg. Maestro Del Campo 
will conduct and the mis-en-scene wili be 
entrusted to Giovacchino Forzano, the play- 
wright-librettist-producer. Respighi will con- 
duct his Campana Sommersa, which had 


none too good a reception last year, and 
which this year will have for its principal 
interpreters Saraceni, Rasa, Pertile, Vanelli 
and Nardi. Next on the bill is La Forza 
del Destino, directed by Del Campo, with 
Pertile, Scacciati, Stignani, Franzo, Fati- 
canti, and Vaghi. Mozart’s Don Giovanni 
will be given with Schipa, Stabile, Arangi- 
Lombardi, Cigna, Favero, Autori, and Bac- 
caloni. Guarnieri will conduct. 

The second is the production of Loreley, 
by Muzio. In April another novelty will be 
given, namely Sagredo, by Franco Vittadini, 
on a libretto by Adami, and Mascagni’s 
Isabeau. The Hunchback of the Caliph, a 
one-act opera which had its baptism in 
Rome last year, will be done on the same 
bill with last season’s novelty, namely Lat- 
tuada’s Le Preziose Ridicole, and a new bal- 
let, The Thousand and One Nights by De 
Sabata. Important revivals will include 
Wolf-Ferrari’s I Quattro Rusteghi, Gior- 
dano’s Il Re and Andrea Chenier, Carmen, 
Iris, and Cavelleria Rusticana, while the 
operas given from the repertoire will include 
Rigoletto, Tristan and Isolde, Boheme, Tosca, 
Turandot, Traviata, Butterfly, Trovatore, 
Mefistofele, Nerone and Francesca da Ri- 
mini. 

PoLTRONIERI QuarTeT Opens CONCERT 

SEASON 


The musical season opened with a concert 
given by the Poltronieri String Quartet, in 


a small hall of the Conservatory. They in- 
troduced to Milan Ippolitoff-Ivanoff’s quartet 
in A minor, an interesting and moderatel 

modern composition. | Mendelssohn’s E 
minor quartet was also on the program, and 
Carmen Melis sang a new song by Ghione, 
“Poemetto,” a serious and meritorious work. 





The Ente Orchestrale inaugurated the sea- 
son’s series with a concert under the leader- 
ship of Maestro Calusio. He gave the 
Meistersinger Prelude, Respighi’s Fontane 
di Roma, and Pinelli’s Suite for Strings, 
based on the Corelli sonatas. There was a 
(Continued on Page 18) 





New York Pays Great Tribute 
to Alexander Glazounoff 


World Renowned Russian Composer, Appearing in the Metropolis for 
First Time, Receives Tremendous Ovation From Opera House 
Audience—Many Distinguished Musicians Present. 


The American people owe Sol Hurok a 
debt of gratitude in that he is directly re- 
sponsible for the visit of Alexander Glazou- 
noff to our country. Mr. Glazounoff has 
long been established in the minds of musi- 
cians and music lovers as the towering mind 
among the Russian composers of today. 
Therefore it is not at all surprising that 
his coming to our shores has been hailed 
as a momentous occasion. 

A large and distinguished audience greeted 
the master-musician when he appeared for 
the first time in New York, leading an or- 
chestra in a program of his own works. The 
Metropolitan Opera House resounded with 
applause and there were demonstrations such 
as only a man of Glazounoff’s eminence calls 
forth. 

When the composer stepped upon the plat- 
form the audience rose en masse and no 
doubt the deep wells of Mr. Glazounoff’s na- 
ture must have been touched by such a spon- 
taneous outburst. This gesture was accom- 
panied by a “tusch” from the orchestra, which 





FLORENCE LAMONT HINMAN, Mus. Doc., 


director of the Lamont School of Music, Denver, Col., and teacher of many 


prize winners. 


trict contests in addition to three national contests. 


Many of her pupils have won innumerable State and Dis- 


The latest to achieve 


special.honor are Katherine Daubach, winner of the Atwater Kent Contest 
for Montana, and Phyllis Beckley, winner of the Atwater Kent Contest for 
Idaho. Mrs. Hinman, after a most successful summer school season, in which 
pupils of twenty-one states attended her master classes, spent the remainder 
of the season in Europe, visiting her pupils, Ina Souez, Agnes Davis (first 
Atwater National Contest winner) and Francesco Valentino, who have been 
successfully fulfilling operatic engagements in England France and Italy. 


made the demonstration all the more impres- 
sive. Walter Damrosch introduced Mr. Gla- 
zounoff with a few appropriate words, also 
paying tribute to Mr. Hurok, and the dis- 
tinguished guest responded with words of ap- 
preciation. During the evening he was pre- 
sented with several wreaths. 

The musical program opened with the 
Overture Solennelle, followed by the second 
concerto for piano and orchestra, with Elena 
Gavrilova, Russian pianist who came over 
with Mr. Glazounoff, making her local debut 
as soloist ; four vocal Romances interpreted 
by Nina Koshetz, the Sixth Symphony and a 
symphonic arrangement of The Volga Boat- 
men. 

The program demonstrated what has been 
generally known of the composer’s writings : 
that they are replete with melodiousness and 
romanticism coupled with a typically Rus- 
sian spirit; although there is decided con- 
servatism throughout, the style is generally 
broad and colorfully effective. 

_ The concerto is a work of large propor- 
tions, although only in one movement: it 
takes actual great physical strength to per- 
form and very often the solo part seems to be 
mere of an iintegral part of the ensemble than 
a thing apart. Miss Gavrilova came through 
her part with glowing colors, having given 
of herself unstintingly to its performance. 

The Symphony showed Glazounoff at his 
best, seeming to emphasize the brilliancy of 
his orchestrative abilities and the ever pres- 
ent romanticism. The melodies were beauti- 
fully played by the orchestra spontaneously 
——e to the vitality of the guiding mas- 
er. 

Mr. Glazounoff left the impression of being 

a very modest man, but one who is a law unto 
himself and to his music; who evidently 
writes music as he feels it without allowing 
outer influences to infringe on his personality. 
No doubt this is one very decided reason 
why he is looked up to as the dean of Rus- 
sian musicians. and why he holds such very 
important positions in the musical activities 
of his own country. 
_ Among the many distinguished members 
in the audience were seen: Mr. and Mrs. 
Leopold Auer, Mr. and Mrs. Zimbalist, Mr. 
and Mrs. Jascha Heifetz, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernest Schelling, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Dam- 
rosch, George Gershwin, Fannie Hurst, Mr. 
and Mrs. Leopold Godowsky, Ernest Knoch, 
Juliette Lippe, Albertine Rasch, Dimitri 
Tiompkin, Mr. and Mrs. Faul Koschanski, 
Dr. and Mrs. Timkhim, Mr. and Mrs. Men- 
gelberg, Mr. Monteglass, Maria Kurenko and 
others. 


Glazounoff Acclaimed 


Alexander Glazounoff, Russian composer, 
now on his first visit to the United States, 
appeared as guest conductor of the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra in Detroit, November 
22. “Russian Composer Wildly Applauded,” 
records the Detroit Free Press: “Genial, 
portly, dignified in bearing and looking much 
younger than the sixty-odd years credited 
him,” is the description of Charlotte M. 
larnsey in that paper, she also mentioning 
“A brilliant performance of his own Sixth 
Symphony in C minor.” 

Russell McLauchlin wrote in the Detroit 
News: “Glazounoff is large and ponderous 
in his age, heavy as to countenance and 
slow of gait. His conducting, like all his 
motions, economizes effort. But his beat is 
clean and accurate, for all its small compass.” 
Ralph Holmes said in the Detroit Evening 
Times: “It was the first American audience 
faced by this last of the group of music 
writes who spread Russia’s fame around the 
world. . bee 


A Daughter to Mr. and Mrs. Dor- 
sey Whittington 
Mr. and Mrs. Dorsey Whittington an- 


nounce the birth of a daughter, Elizabeth 
Ann, on December 2, at Birmingham, Ala. 
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GraPHOL OGICALLY SPEAKING 
An Analysis of Character From Handwritin3, 


[This is the third in a series of articles 
which Miss Andreyeff has written for the 
Musica Courter. In the issue of December 
7 Miss Andreyeff analyzed the handwriting 
of Myra Hess, Georges Barrére, Marie 
Sundeliuns and Lawrence Tibbett—Tue 
Eprror] 


Someone once said: “Every man has three 
characters; that which he exhibits, that 
bio he thinks he has, and that which he 

as. 

It is a proven fact that through the use 
of graphology, we may at once ascertain 
not only the characteristic traits of the per- 
son in question, but also determine what sort 
of “front” he presents, whether it is real or 
affected; what sort of mentality he pos- 
sesses, etc—in fact, all about him. For in- 
stance, artistic taste is revealed by especi- 
ally graceful capitals, which are often ec- 
centric or cryptic in formation. More often 
than that, there is a separation of letters one 
from the other, indicating ideality in- 
sight and the imaginative faculty generally: 
and, finally, as a whole the writing is dis- 
tinguished in appearance. It is never com- 
monplace or vulgar or ill-formed, no matter 
how illegible or even blurred it may be in 
the haste of the writer. All these peculi- 
arities are observable in. some artists’ hand- 
writings, and in others only some of them. 
However, there are always sufficient number 
of them to give a definite cue. 

Thus it is that each stroke of the pen 
reveals a clue to the character of the writer 
and reveals the qualities inherent in his na- 
ture. Each trait is revealed separately. 
Candor and frankness are shown in certain 
simplicity of the strokes, clear unflourishing 
letters and open a’s and o’s. Strong calm- 
ness is indicated when the writing shows 
unmistakable signs of having been written 
slowly and with deliberation. The “o” is 
nearly a true oval, and other letters are 
gracefully and unhurriedly curved. Some- 
times the crossing of the “t” is heavy, but it 
is also deliberate, and the whole appearance 
of the writing shows a slow movement of the 
pen and self-control in the strong down- 
strokes and “t” crossings. Concentration is 
shown by small writing. As a rule, great 
observers of human character (and those en- 
gaged in mental efforts regarding produc- 
tion, whether it is science or music) write 
minutely, and indicate by so doing a great 
power of concentration. Shakespeare was 
such a writer. So also with the author of 
“Sartor Resartus,” Thackeray, Rudyard Kip- 
ling. So also is Rachmaninoff, as a present 
day example, and many others. An excellent 
example of concentrative ability is the hand- 
writing of Georges Barrere, whose character 
analysis appeared in a previous issue of 
Tue Musicat Courier. 

Again, we may note that useless orna- 
mental flourishes indicate that the writer is 
a person fond of outward display in appear- 
ance and action, and that he likes to impress 
others with his importance. On the other 
hand, the simple and almost printed capitals, 
and even the small writing, will indicate an 
unostentatious person who possesses unfail- 
ing good taste and is most discriminating. 


Albert Spalding 


A very good example of the almost printed 
capital letter is shown in the handwriting of 


Gal -thed * oF 5 Se 


Fas funy Taal 
~ Hhhe SD harden 4 


Albert gree | The capitals are unpre- 
tentious, graceful, clear; they have lines 
which give one the impresion that the writer 
is a person who chooses with thought and 
discrimination, though he is thorough, pre- 
cise and to be relied upon without question. 
The joining of the two names in the signa- 
ture signifies ability to think rapidly, to 
phrase words well, with speed and acuracy, 
The body of the writing is well attuned 


BY M. NAITA ANDREYEFF 


with the capital letters. They are so seem- 
ingly simple, and yet they possess a distinc- 
tive quality in their construction. 

Mr. Spalding may often seem most busi- 
ness-like. He is a person of admirable pa- 
tience, and is well able to concentrate on 
the minutest details if he so desires. Technic 
is shown; imagination, constructiveness, in- 
tuition, and a nature that may be readily 
compared to the most steadfast and unchang- 
ing qualities of a Rock of Gibraltar. as it 
were. Mr. Spalding is altruistic to a fault, 
often to the extent which is irritating to 
those who cannot acquire his point of view. 
He is enthusiastic -at all times. Literary 
ability is shown to a commendable degree, 
and I would say that he is more fond of 
mental problems and activities than most 
people. He is persistent and tenacious, and 
a person whose desire is to aspire and 
achieve the worthwhile and vital things in 
the artistic sphere. 

Josef Lhevinne 


The handwriting of Josef Lhevinne might 
be said to contain one or two characteristics 
disclosed in Mr. Spalding’s writing. There 
is evident the same artistic motive, pre- 
cision, thoroughness; the same tenaciousness 
of purpose, but a wee little bit less patience. 
Mr. Lhevinne is much more quickly sus- 
ceptible to surrounding influences. He is 
persevering, extremely sensitive and pos- 
sesses a personality which, as a rule, 
quickly aserts itself without conscious ef- 
fort on his part. He is sometimes inclined 
to be moody (no, not temperamental, for 
one may find him most agreeable at any 
time), and if he should succumb to any 
feeling of disappointment, his unfailing 
sense of humor does not permit him to in- 
dulge in too large a dose of the “blues.” 
Mr. Lhevinne is very intuitive, sometimes 
to the extent that is slightly annoying to 
him (and perhaps more so to others!). 
Needless to mention, he possesses a keen 
mind; is cautious and diplomatic at all 
times; he thinks twice before taking any 
definite course of action. Refinement, cul- 


of “es hand w lt Kee a you repanrtee/ 


tad hoy hak ao fret arhak oo 
weal 


lal y sues 


ture and a distinguished, likable personality 
that is not easily forgotten, are shown in 
his unusual handwriting. 


Carmela Ponselle 


Carmela Ponselle discloses a more sens- 
ible than emotional nature in the strokes of 
her handwriting. I might say that, very 
often, she is quite reticent; she is cautious 
and inclined to commune with herself and 
not apt to seek much advice from others. 
However, she is sensitive, warmhearted and 
quick to respond, but outwardly she often 
appears calm and unresponsive—to those who 
do not know or understand her. Very often 
the writing in the body of a letter is not 
quite consistent when compared with the 
signature. 

Sometimes the whole letter is written with 
a forward slant and the signature is up- 
right or backhand. This would mean that 
although the writer outwardly behaves like 
an extrovert, he is not so actually, and is 
really much more reticent than would ap- 
pear. Then, again, the letter may be writ- 
ten in a backhand, or an almost backhand, 
or upright slant, and the signatu-- will lean 
far to the right and thus show that invari- 
ably the writer will appear cool and de- 

ed, not easily upset and somewhat reti- 
cent, but he betrays by the slanting signa- 
ture the ardent and emotional side of his 
nature, and that he is warmhearted and 
friendly and not as unapproachable as it 
might seem. 

uchly so it is with Miss Ponselle’s writ- 
ing. She possesses a kindly and cordial 


attitude toward all, and is not at all difficult 
to get on with. She is painstaking and cau- 
tious, and prefers to have all things running 
as smoothly as possible, rather than suffer 
constant upheaval and change. The rounded 
letter formations and curly appearance of 
the writing indicate a love for musical abil- 
ity—the degree of which we are all familiar 
with, and she is of a kindly and affable 
disposition. On the surface, she may some- 
times seem even a little too placid, but that 
is disproved by the smallness of letters in 


urs, 


the signature, which bespeaks of mental 


alertness, clear perspective and a liking for 
activity. 


br0—.tn 


Gina Pinnera 
A distinctly emotional nature is shown by 
the writing of Gina Pinnera. Miss Pinnera 
is an able artist, musical to the extreme, yet 


7 


she is often most affected by her own feel- 
ings, and is responsive to the degree which 
at times too readily plunges her into de- 
pression. I might say that there are those 
who are capable of influencing her to a 
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greater extent than she might wish. Hers 
is a vivid personality of the sort that can 
leave one quite breathless, no matter what 
length of time is spent with her. Every- 
thing she does, any decision she may ar- 
rive at, any course of action she may take, 
are all influenced by emotional spontaneity. 
She is not readily nor easily understood by 
others. She thinks quickly and is equally 
quick to act; might be most diplomatic or 
critical, but is never unkind. In fact, Miss 
Pinnera is so extremely goodnatured that 
others often impose upon her geniality, and 
she does not really mind. 

In this handwriting, we may note the 
simply made, constructive capital “H,” the 
persistent “t” bar, and the angularity which 
denotes a keen mind. 

And thus, in each specimen of handwriting, 
there is revealed the key to the picture of 
the writer, and the various characteristics 
so accurately determined by graphology, so 
clearly depicting the fundamental differences 
of each artist who, nevertheless, possesses 
one great similar gift—that of talent for 
production of inspiring vocal and instru- 
mental music. 





THE ROMANCE OF MANAGEMENT 
And How It Has Been Found By Charles L. Wagner 


BY MERLE 


(Mr. Armitage’s article is of particular 
interest at this time because of the recent 
election of Charles L. Wagner as president 
of the National Musical Managers’ Associa- 
tion for the seventh year--The Editor.) 


Man’s ambition advances the world, but 
it is man, the individual, not men, the mass, 
who takes the first step. Edison’s invention 
of the incandescent lamp has sped humanity 
on its way to enlightenment; one man’s 
invention of printing revolutionized the 
thought of the world: the individuals who 
discovered the ‘hidden power in steam and 
electricity changed the course of the Em- 
pire. Any man who advances his profession 
smooths the road for those to follow and 
pushes things on a little farther than he 
found them. Each generation produces men 
of the type which each generation needs 
for progress. 

Charles L. Wagner’s contribution to mu- 
sic’s wider ‘appreciation is greater than this 
generation knows. His mentality, his tem- 
perament and his training ideally fitted him 
for the role he was to play. His imagina- 
tion and his enthusiasm and his faith in 
America carried him through precarious 
years. Not a composer, not a virtuoso, yet 
he has advanced the cause of music as have 
few men of his time. The Golden Age of 
concert-giving in America, when hundreds 
of thousands heard great artists for the first 
time, is largely the result of the work of 
this man. 

Mr. Wagner came just after our mauve 
decade, when America was beginning to aes- 
thetically “come of age.” His belief that 
John McCormack was a great artist with 
something to say to the millions started 
concert-giving on a scale unheard of before. 
His handling and management of Galli- 
Curci’s first years brought musical excite- 
ment and interest to hundreds of American 
towns and cities. He has always done things 
“differently” and with a certain distinction 
which the concert world had not known. 

He has been “the power behind the throne” 
in the success in concert of Alice Neilson, 
Rudolph Ganz, Frances Alda, Charles Hack- 
ett, Mary Garden, etc., in addition to his 
two “creations,” McCormack and Galli-Curci. 
The international success of Will Rogers as 
a humorist and a philosopher began to be felt 
when Mr. Wagner took him out, of the Follies 
and sent him on the road as a Lecturer de 
Luxe. Ganna Walska, whom Wagner believed 
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had something to offer the public, made suc- 
cessful concert appearances under his direc- 
tion. Gieseking, one of the colossal pianists 
of our time, was made known to American 
audiences by Wagner, and the first American 
appearances and tours of Kreutzberg, the 
great dancer of the moment, were sponsored 
by him. This is more than enough to es- 
tablish him as one of the distinguished man- 
agers of our day and as a man of remark- 
able discrimination. 

Yet, in the theatre, Mr. Wagner has also 
excelled. His productions of Scaramouche, 
Mountain Man, The Barker, etc., have been 
beautifully mounted, brilliantly cast and splen- 
didly presented. Men of the Wagner type 
are idealists in action. The unusualness of 
his methods and his uncommon personality 
have built up opposition and even resentment. 
He has triumphed over an incredible num- 
ber of enemies, and—it is easy to dis- 
agree with him. Yet, he brought. romance 
into management, for the launching and the 
handling of successful artistic careers de- 
mands intuitive action of a high order and 
a different type of reasoning and thinking 
than do the ordinary commercial enterprises. 
In balancing Mr. Wagner one finds a great 
surplus on the right side of the ledger. He 
has had the ambition and courage to take the 
first step. 


Strassner Conducts Heckscher 
Orchestra Concert 


The Heckscher Theater was crowded De- 
cember 1 at the sixteenth concert given by 
the Heckscher Foundation Orchestra, Isidore 
Strassner conducting the 100 players, both 
sexes, all under eighteen years of age. Under 
his capable and energetic leadership the or- 
chestra played a Bach symphony, Norwegian 
Dances (Grieg) ; Suite Espagnol (Lacome) 
and the prelude to Die Meistersinger. There 
was excellent ensemble and evidence of care- 
ful rehearsal, Mr. Strassner receiving many 
personal congratulations. Six players of 
woodwind instruments played two leading 
numbers, Pfeiffer’s trio, Musette, being a 
special success. Eleanor Aller is a promising 
young cellist, winning an encore after bril- 
liant playing of Van Goens’ Scherzo; her 
brother, Victor Aller, played her accompani- 
ments. Another solo feature was Leonard 
Smith, trumpeter, playing a concert polka 
so well that he repeated it. . 
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FESTIVAL IN LIEGE 

Lonpon.—The 1930 festival of the Inter- 
national Society for Contemporary Music 
will be held at Liege in September, when 
orchestral choral and chamber music con- 
certs will be given. The international jury 
for 1930 consists of Max Butting, Jacques 
Ibert, Malipiero, Paul Pisk and Erwin 
Schulhoff. M. S. 
TURNER AND SCHORR FOR COVENT 

GARDEN 

Lonpon.—Among the singers already en- 
aged for the next Covent Garden season 
are three that are well known in America, 
namely Frida Leider, Eva Turner and Fried- 
rich Schorr. Mme. Leider will sing Kundry 
in the revival of Parsifal—a role in which 
she <%' be new to London; Eva Turner will 
appear for the first time in Wagner operas 
in ated and Schorr will sing the Fiying 
Dutchman, given for the first time since 
1925. 5 


NTERNATIONAL 


LEIDER 


A Mozart OPERA 

Vienna.—Richard Strauss is said to be 
editing both the text and score of Mozart's 
Idomeneo for the Vienna State Opera. B. 
HARD CROOKS IN BERLIN 

Beritin.—Richard Crooks had a triumphant 
success at his first recital here. Everybody 
was enchanted with the beauty and power 
of his voice. An artist of his altogether ex 
ceptional qualities would certainly win the 
ear of the public everywhere, even without 
the gigantic advertisement that astonished 
the entire city of Berlin for a week. 

H. L. 
La CENERENTOLA Has Enormous SuCccESS 
iN MUNICH 

Beritin.—In the Munich State Opera Ros 
sini’s La Cenerentola has been brought out in 
a German version by the conductor there, 
Hugo Rohr. The success of this opera buffa 
was so extraordinary that without doubt 
Angelina, as it is called in the new version, 
will be heard in most German opera houses. 
The music is said to be fully equivalent to the 
Barber of Seville, in wealth of melody, 
vivacity, wit and effectiveness. 

AMERICAN Opera TO Have CZECHOo- 
SLOVAKIAN PREMIERE 

Bertin.—A new opera by C. L. Flick- 
Steger, an American composer living in 
Munich, has been accepted by the theater in 
Aussig, Czecho-Slovakia, for its first public 
performance. Mr. Flick-Steger has recently 
been successful with various compositions, in- 
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cluding a string trio, a violin concerto and 
a number of songs, that have been performed 
in Munich and other cities. ee 

DoHNANYI OPERA TO BE HEARD IN BERLIN 


Bertin.—Ernst von Dohnanyi’s opera, 
The Tenor, has been announced for produc- 
tion at the Berlin Municipal Opera. at 
STRAUSS AND HAusEGGER ConpucT PALATINE 

ORCHESTRA 

Bertin.—The Palatine Orchestra in Lud- 
wigshafen, near Mannheim, recently cele- 
brated the tenth anniversary of its incor- 
poration. This orchestra, founded in 1919 
dnring Germany’s hardest times and in the 
very center of the region occupied by the 
French Army, has fulfilled a most important 
cultural and national mission besides winning 
considerable artistic reputation. Its per- 
manent conductor is Ernst Boeche, who also 
led the first festival concert. This comprised 
Bach’s F major organ toccato, Beethoven's 
volin concerto, played by Adolf Busch, and 
Bruckner’s fifth symphony. The second and 
third concerts were conducted by Siegmund 
von Hausegger and Richard Strauss. 


Moscow’s CoNDUCTORLESS ORCHESTRA PRro- 
pucES THREE NOVELTIES 
Moscow.—Persinfans, Moscow’s conductor- 
less orchestra, produced three novelties during 
the course of its last twelve subscription 
concerts. They were Casella’s violin concer- 
to, the Albeniz-Enesco Spanish Suite for 
piano and orchestra and Kurt Atterberg’s 
sixth symphony. The remainder of the pro- 
grams consisted of well known, popular 
works because of the struggle for existence 
the orchestra has had. Henceforth, however, 
it is to be subsidized by the state. B. 


Allentown Reports on School 
Concert Course 


To those educators and artists who have 
been following with interest the School Con- 
cert Course sponsored by the National Mu- 
sic League, news of its first concert in Allen- 
town, Pa., will be informative. It was an 
unqualified success. 

The first of the series opened on Novem- 
ber 21, with two performances in the high 
schools, the first of four concerts to be 
given in the schools of this city. 

The records show that at the two o'clock 
performance on November 21 at the Junior 
High School there were present 750 stu- 
dents; at the three o’clock performance, 900 
students. At the 8:30 A. M. performance 
at the Allentown High School on Novem- 
ber 22, the attendance numbered 1,350 stu- 
dents, while the 3 P.M. concert drew 700 
students at the Harrison Martin School. 
This gave the series a total attendance of 
3,700, which was approximately seventy per 
cent of the total enrollment of students 
eligible to attend the concerts. 

At the opening concert the Brahms Quar- 
tet was the attraction—these four charm- 
ingly costumed young women in their pro- 
gram of vocal chamber music (the same 
group that sang at Town Hall in recital 
on November 19) receiving a most flatter- 
ing reception at all performances. 

In their eight years of concert work the 
quartet had never been required to sing so 
early in the morning. But to do so for 
the students they arose at six o’clock and 
vocalized—and the show was a “tremendous 
success.” 

A great deal of interest was shown by 
students in the program, notes and books fur- 
nished for the concert by the National Music 
League. The sheets were not only illustrated, 
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but also bound in a gay orange and blue 
book tied with a bright red cord. 

Another note—not musical, however—is the 
narrow escape enjoyed by the funds for the 
School Concert Course. It was known that 
the gate receipts for the football game and 
receipts from the sale of tickets for the 
National Music League concerts—a_ consid- 
erable sum—were on hand at the school, and 
burglars sought to raid the treasury. But 
luckily Miss Kemmerer had the concert funds 
in her charge, and so this fund was safe. 

In Allentown the School Concerts have 
been made possible by five civic leaders who 
prefer to remain anonymous. But the entire 
cost of the concerts was met through the 
sale of admissions at the rate of fifty cents 
for the series of four concerts, or fifteen cents 
for a single admission. 

The real success of the course, however, 
comes through the progressive spirit of the 
musical department under Warren F. Acker, 
director of music in the High School, and 
Mildred Kemmerer, supervisor of the Junior 
High and Grade Schools, coupled with the 
support of Superintendent of Schools W. H. 
Dodd. 

The School Concert Course has been under 
the direction of such eminent members of 
the National Music League as Mabelle 
Glenn (chairman), Frances E. Clark, Wal- 
ter Damrosch, Hollis Dann, Franklin Dun- 
a, Peter W. Dykema, Will Earhart, 
George Gartlan, Osborne McConathy and 

M. Tremaine. 

During this year—its initial season—the 
National Music League has confined its ac- 
tivities in the School Concert Series to 
nearby points within one hundred miles of 
New York, but next year the League ex- 
pects to branch further afield. M.N. 


Julius Gold Explains Zarathustra 


Harmony 


Julius Gold, of San Francisco, musicolo- 
gist and Ziehn exponent, was recently re- 
quested by Alfred Hertz, conductor of the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, to 
elucidate an awkward harmony in the tone 
poem, Zarathustra, by Richard Strauss. Mr. 
Gold clarified the matter and received’ the 
following letter of appreciation from Mr. 
Hertz: 

San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
Alfred Hertz, Conductor 
October 30, 
Dear Mr. Gold: 


Thank you very much 
which you answered my 
the awkward harmony in 
discussed the other day. 

have not the time to go into details of the 
matter, but I am anxious to tell you how deeply 
impressed I am by the thorough analysis which 
you made of this case. 

Its correctness has 
Many thanks. 


1929. 


for the thorough way in 
question with regard to 
Zarathustra, which we 


completely convinced me 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Atrerp Hertz. 
A difficult passage in the St. Matthew 
Passion, and, in general, the Bach idiom, 
has been discussed by Mr. Gold with Bruno 
Walter, with the result that the great con- 
ductor sent Mr. Gold the following letter: 


Clift Hotel, 


Dear Mr. Gold: 

Your interpretation of the Bach-M4nieren meets 
with the results of my own studies of this subject 
and I can only say that you are perfectly correct in 
your examples of the St. Matthew- Passion. Thanks 
for the interesting lecture of your work and best 
regards. 


San Francisco 
August 13, 1929 


Very sincerely yours 
(Signed) Bruno Watrer. 


Christmas Music Festival on High 
Seas 


America’s first sea-going Christmas Mu- 
sic Festival will take place aboard the Cana- 
dian Pacific liner, Duchess of Bedford, which 
is scheduled to sail from New York on 
December 23 on a sixteen-day cruise of the 
West Indies. 

Although the Canadian Pacific system has 
sponsored about a dozen festivals in various 
parts of the Dominion, this is its first at- 
tempt to stage such a festival on the high 
seas. J. Harry Smith, who assisted in stag- 
ing last year’s Yuletide Festival at Victoria, 
B. C., will superintend the ceremonies on 
shipboard and direct other topical shows, and 
Randolph Crowe, who sang the role of John 
the Butcher in Vaughan Williams’s opera, 
Hugh the Drover, at the recent English 
Music Festival in Toronto, has been engaged 
to direct community carol singing and to as- 
sist in the series of special concerts. A spe- 
cial choir has been selected for carol singing ; 
the ship’s orchestra will play Christmas music 
dating from the earliest Yuletide observances 
in England and on the continent, and Eliza- 
bethan pageantry and old-time English and 
American dances will be directed by an in- 
structor from the English Folk Dance Soci- 
ety, while special ceremonials also will be 
observed, including a Christmas dinner rival- 
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ling that described in Washington Irving's 
Bracebridge Hall. 


Shelton a Pianist a “Genuine 
Artistic Significance” 

“Edgar Shelton, playing in recital at the 
Sheldon Auditorium, revealed to an aston- 
ished St. Louis a young pianist of genuine 
artistic significance. He had offered a con- 
ventional sort of program. But it wasn’t 
conventional as Shelton played. Dramatic, 
rather. For this young master brought forth 
the color of the inner voices in the Schu- 
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EDGAR SHELTON 

mann Symphonic Etudes and he presented 
the Bach Prelude and Gigue in A minor 
with a remarkable feeling for the rhyth- 
mic curves which are the essence of Bach. 
Technically his pianism was flawless. But 
aside from the technic there was outstand- 
ing the remarkable poise of the presenta- 
tions.” The foregoing excerpt is culled from 
the Globe Democrat and gives ample proof 
of the success scored by Edgar Shelton at 
his recent recital in St. Louis. 

The critic of the Post Dispatch acknowl- 
edged that Mr. Shelton displayed a sound 
and scholarly musicianship, infused with 
freshness and vigor, that his attack is clear 
and sharp, and that he is capable of subtle- 
ties of shading. O. C., in the St. Louis 
Times, appraised the pianist’s playing as fol- 
lows: “Shelton displayed a keen rhythmic 
sense, highly intelligent interpretation, both 
poetic and dramatic, and an admirable tech- 
nic, clean cut and incisive. His octave work 
in the Liszt Rh: apsody was remarkable, and 
at the conclusion of the number the rap- 
turous applause was rewarded with the cus- 
tomary encores.” And the critic of the 
Star found that Mr. Shelton displayed deli- 
cacy of touch, adroitness, and confidence in 
handling intricate passages. 


N. F. M. C. Board Meeting 


The directors of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs met recently in Milwaukee. 
There was a large attendance, with board 
members, state and district presidents, and 
department chairmen attending from all 
over the country. Mrs. Elmer Jones Otta- 
way, the new president, sounded the key- 
note of her administration and her policy 
when she said in her address that the Fed- 
eration would cooperate with colleges and 
universities in making the B.A. degree for 
science, literature and art carry with it an 
understanding of music which will lead over 
from college into adult life. 

Grace Watson Duckwall, endowment 
chairman, presented an interesting and com- 
prehensive plan of campaign for a large 
endowment fund. It was discussed by the 
board and referred to a committee com- 
posed of the president, the national chair- 
man of finance, Mrs. Edgar Stillman-Kel- 
ley, and Mrs. Duckwall. 

Plans for the 1931 biennial at San Fran- 
cisco were also discussed, and the following 
committee appointed: National Chairman of 
Program, Mrs. Stillman-Kelley of Oxford, 
Ohio; Mrs. Lillian Birmingham of San 
Francisco, local chairman; Mrs. J. A. Jar- 
dine, of Fargo, N. D., business manager ; 
Mrs. George H. Davis of Birmingham, 
Ala., southern member; Miss Julia Wil- 
liams, of Merchantville, N. J., far east 
member; Mrs. Richard M. Gray, of Wich- 
ita, Kans., member from the middle west, 
and Mrs. Abbie N. Jamison, of Los An- 
geles. Calif., member for southern Califor- 
nia. 


F. A. M. Concert Pleases 


An artistic program was offered by the 
Fraternal Association of Musicians, Miguel 
Castellanos, president, at its first concert 
of the season, at Birchard Hall, New York, 
on November 26. The performers, all mem- 
bers of the Fraternal Association of Musi- 
cians, were Frederick Berry, pianist; John 
Martin, baritone, with Alice Crane, accom- 
panist. These musicians displayed an un- 
usual degree of excellence and charm and 
were rewarded by enthusiastic applause. 
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Announcing 


Three Operatic Performances 


with Soloists, Chorus, and Orchestra of the 


JUILLIARD GRADUATE SCHOOL 


Conductor, ALBERT STOESSEL 








The Orchestra will be augmented by players from 
the Orchestra of the Institute of Musical Art. 


During Christmas Week the Graduate School of the 
Juilliard Musical Foundation will give three performances of 
“Haensel and Gretel” at the Heckscher Theatre in New York 
City. The proceeds will be donated to The Heckscher 
Foundation for Children. 


The dates of the performances are: 
Matinee, Tuesday, December 24 
Evening, Thursday, December 26 


Evening, Saturday, December 28 





The schedule of prices: 


Balcony, one dollar 
Orchestra (rear) two dollars 


Orchestra (front) three dollars 


Reservations and orders for tickets will be promptly 
handled by The Heckscher Foundation, 1 East 104th Street, 
New York, or 


THE JUILLIARD GRADUATE SCHOOL 
49 East 52nd Street 
New York City 


JoHN Erskine, President ERNEST HUTCHESON, Dean 
Juilliard School of Music Juilliard Graduate School 





(Left) Mme. Bl ee _ Marchesi and Lady Glanapp, with Tona De soysa of Ceylon in the foreground. 
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MARCHESI’S PUPILS HEARD IN LONDON. 


(Right) In the group are: 


home in London, following Mme. Marchesi’s pupils’ concert last Fourth of July. 


(left to right, front row) 
(back row) Mlle. Baudet, Miss Morgan, Nina Anthony, Gladys Field 
Mair Ossen, dramatic soprano, who had just finished singing when the photograph was taken, is not in the group. These pictures were taken at Lord Leighton's 
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Boston Opera Company 
Opens Season 


Well Known Artists Give Distinction to 
Performances 


Boston, Mass.—With such a_ distin- 
guished artist in the cast as Pasquale 
Amato, the Boston Grand Opera Company, 
at its opening performance, immediately set 
for itself a high artistic goal, to give per- 
formances which would justify this virtuoso 
singer's presence in the roster of the com- 
pany. 

The first opera presented by this new or- 
ganization was Ponchielli’s La Gioconda, 
with Anne Lissetskaya in the title role. Mr. 
Amato portrayed the part of Barnaba with 
all the ready skill and musicianship at his 
command, singing impressively and with 
rich depth of tone, and acting with easy 
realism Another member of the cast who 


proved herself an artist of the first rank was 
May Barron, whose clear, lovely voice and 
effectual style were heard as Laura, adding 
support to the rest of the cast, all of whom 
showed themselves capable singers. Carlo 
Peroni conducted, giving a stirring reading 
of the score. 

For its second performance, the company 
gave Traviata, with Dorothy Speare, Dor- 
lini and Martino-Rossi giving a smooth and 
intelligent performance, while on the follow- 
ing evening Carmen was performed in truly 
significant manner under the impressive di- 
rection of Giuseppe Bamboschek. Frances 
Peralta was a picturesque, dramatic and ca- 
pricious Carmen, while Dorothy Speare sang 
and acted the role of Micaela with charm 
and conviction. May Barron’s beautiful 
voice ran smoothly and naturally through 
the music allotted to her as Mercedes. She 
may always be relied upon to give an intel- 
ligent and competent interpretation to any 
role. The work of the remainder of the 
cast, headed by Edward Molitore as Don 
Jose, showed that the Boston Opera Com- 
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Eminent French Pianist 


RETURNING TO AMERICA FOR A SECOND GREAT MASTER 
CLASS 
Juner - Juty. 1930 


HE Phenomenal Success of Mr. Dumesnil’s 
First Master Class in Kansas City justifies 
the belief that his return is eagerly awaited by 
scores of advanced students. 
preceded by a short concert tour in April and 
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pany is rapidly attaining a firm foundation. 


Excellent, also, was the performance of 
La Boheme on Thursday evening, a large 
audience showing its aproval of this popular 
opera. Martha Attwood was happily cast as 
Mimi. Long a favorite in Boston, Miss Att- 
wood won the audience through her delight- 
ful use of her lovely soprano voice and 
through her ability to enter into the spirit 
of the opera with assurance and_ poise. 
Marie Di Pesa, as Musetta, and Giuseppe 
Radaelli, Rudolph, added their share, and the 
performance was conducted by Peroni. —C. 


Brahms Chorus in First 
Concert of Season 


Norden Leads Glorious Performance of 
Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—On December 4, the 
Brahms Chorus, with soloists and orchestra 
all under the direction of N. Lindsay Nor- 
den, gave the great Missa Solemnis of Bee- 
thoven with splendid results; so much so, 
that, considering the many technical diffi- 
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N. LINDSAY NORDEN, 


conductor of the Brahms Chorus of 
Philadelphia. 


culties with which the work abounds, it may 
be classed as one of the best things the 
Chorus has yet done. It was given in the 
Church of the Holy Communion, one of the 
large city churches, where a capacity audi- 
ence had gathered to hear the first perform- 
ance in Philadelphia (so far as can be ascer- 
tained), though it is to be hoped that future 
opportunities will be offered in order that 
music lovers may become familiar with its 
beauties. 

Mr. Norden is adding greatly to music 
culture in Philadelphia by giving annually 
at least two of the monumental religious 
works of that form of musical composition— 
the Mass or the Passion of our Lord—which 
appears to fail to inspire present-day com- 
posers. 

To direct the Chorus of one hundred voices 
an orchestra. of about fifty men from the 


Philadelphia Orchestra, and the four solo- 


ists, in such a way as to maintain’a well-bal- 
anced whole and yet achieve the highly con- 
trasting effects of the choral and solo voices, 
was a stupendous effort, yet Mr. Norden 
managed it all amazingly well. The Mass is 
chiefly a choral work, the most important 
parts having been written for it, but Mr. 
Norden had his chorus under perfect con- 
trol, gaining instant response to his lead in 
tempi, dynamics, attacks and releases, so 
that to the listeners the interpretation was 
just as he desired and the result finely im- 
pressive. Mention must be made of the ex- 
ceptionally well-placed climaxes, as shown 
in the Credo and the Gloria, where fervor 
and exaltation mounted to the high pitch 
the great composer felt and expressed. The 
Sanctus and Benedictus were also high points 
in the rendition of the whole, and the latter 
gave the quartet a chance for solo work, 
which, with the violin obbligato played by 
Alfred Lorenz, was most beautiful in deep 
religious spirit. 

The quartet consisted of Ethel Righter 
Wilson, soprano; Lillie H. Fraser, contralto; 
Bernard Poland, tenor, and Thomas Mc- 
Clelland, bass. They did excellent work, 
despite the difficulties placed upon them in 
the ensemble where the voices of the soprano 
and tenor rise to soaring heights, and where 
the four voices, although sung with the 
chorus, have independent parts and are used 
like the high-voiced instruments of an or- 
orchestra, as in the Ninth Symphony. 

M. M. 


Lester Ensemble Concerts 


The Lester Concert Ensemble gave a con- 
cert under the auspices of the Treble Cleff 
Club of Johnstown, Pa., in the auditorium of 
the First Lutheran Church, on November 
29, and the following day were heard in the 
Logan Room of the Penn-Alto Hotel in Al- 
toona, Pa. 

The program was the same on both occa- 
sions, and was presented by the following 
artists: Josef Wissow, pianist; Jeno de 
Donath, violinist; David H. Miller, tenor, 
and Mary Miller Mount, accompanist. Mr. 
Wissow and Mr. de Donath played the Men- 
delssohn concerto in E minor, and the for- 
mer also rendered piano solos by Chopin, 
Tschaikowsky, Granados, de Falla and 
Moszkowski. Mr. de Donath played his own 
composition, Guitarre Valse; his arrange- 
ment of Alnaes’ Farewell, and a number by 
Hubay. Mr. Miller was heard in songs by 
mae Forge, Massenet, Strauss and Leonca- 
vallo. 
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Were it not for Music, we might in these days say: the Beautiful is dead. 


THE 
WEEPING 
MUSE 


—D’ISRAELI. 


























S Modern Industrialism about to deal 
the Art of Music the saddest blow of 
its history? 


To blame Machinery as an Instru- 
ment of Decadence may seem startling, 
but it is true that Machinery in the form 
of Canned Music is elbowing Real Music 
out of motion picture theatres, thus de- 
nying to the masses the cultural influ- 
ence of a Fine Art. 


Surely, if machine-made music dis- 
places the artist in thousands of instan- 
ces, the incentive for any individual to 
improve his talent—so necessary in all 
art—is minimized and music can no 
longer hold the cultural value that it has 
possessed. Any art is dependent for its 


progress upon the number of its enthusi- 


astic executants, 
cw 


Do you, Mr. Reader, find the pleasure 
in Mechanical Music that you do in Real 
Music? 

ow 


AMERICANS PAY MORE GEN- 
EROUSLY FOR ENTERTAINMENT 
THAN ANY OTHER RACE ON 
EARTH. ARE THEY NOT, THEN, 
ENTITLED TO THE BEST? 


ow 


If you belive that Real Music should 
be saved to the masses who attend Mo- 
tion Picture Theatres, make your opin- 
ion known to the manager of your favor- 
ite theatre. Very likely he will appre- 
ciate your frankness for he wants to 
please his patrons. 


CAIN) 


Comprising 140,000 professional musicians in the United States and Canada 
Joseph N. Weber, President, 1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION of MUSICIANS 
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NEW YORK CONCERTS 





DECEMBER 2 


Faina Petrova 


A large attendance gathered to hear Faina 
Petrova, contralto, from the Moscow Grand 
Opera, at Town Hall in the evening. Her 
program was a strenuous one, and contained 
enough variety to give any singer an oppor- 
tunity to show her ability. Miss Petrova’s 
voice is a contralto, substantial, round, and 
sympathetic, which she uses with skill and 
intelligence at all times. Her climaxes, as 
well as her diminuendos and _pianissimos, 
were effective throughout her singing. The 
program consisted of numbers by J. Brahms, 
C. Franck, R. Schumann, A. Borodine, P. 
Tschaikowsky, A. Arensky, . Schwedoff, 
V. Giannini, W. Sherbatshew, Riasanow, 
M. Koval, O. Respighi, M. ooteenmae 
and S. Rachmaninoff, all of which were in- 
terpreted with a fine sense of style. Walter 
Golde at the piano is always an addition 
to a successful recital. 


Katharine Ives 


Despite the bad weather, a good sized audi- 
ence attended the third New York recital of 
Katharine Ives, pianist, in Steinway Hali. 
Miss Ives, who has a charming appearance, 
began her program with a Beethoven An- 
dante which was admirably played; she con- 
tinued with Intermezzo, Op. 118, No. 1, and 


Intermezzo, Op. 118, No. 2, by Brahms, in 
which a fine tone, good technic and delicacy 
in the rapid passages were outstanding. The 
balance of her program consisted of numbers 
by Franck, D’Albert, Griffes, Ibert, Debussy, 
Ebell, concluding with the Keltic Sonata by 
MacDowell. All were played with a fine sense 
of rhythm and excellent taste. She received 
an ovation and several repetitions were de- 
manded. Miss Ives studied with Franklin 
Cannon. 
Henri Deering 


Henri Deering, American pianist, used to 
play most of the season abroad. During the 
last couple of years, however, he has given 
New Yorkers an opportunity of hearing him. 
Last season he made an admirable impression 
in two recitals, which perhaps accounted some 
for the large Carnegie Hall audience that 
greeted him on. Monday evening. 

Mr. Deering is what one might call a 
straightforward pianist. He has none of the 
temperamental characteristics of some other 
masters of the keyboard. A very normal look- 
ing young man, he makes an agreeable im- 
pression and then sits down to play in a 
highly pleasurable manner. He is aided in 
this by the possession of a fine technic, 
commendable rhythm and a good tone. Ac- 
curacy and a skill in interpretation were 
particularly noted. His best playing was 
done in the Brahms variations, revealing mu- 


sicianship. The Schubert Impromptu was 
given with poetical feeling and charm and 
the Chopin also fared well. Ravel was rep- 
resented by Forlane and Rigaudon and De- 
bussy’s L’Isle Joyeuse completed the pro- 
gram, which began with the Bach French 
suite in G major. 

One is glad to hear that from now on 
Henri Deering will spend the greater amount 
of the time in his native country, where his 
success should be unquestioned. 


DECEMBER 3 
Philadelphia Chamber String 


Simfonietta 


A large and enthusiastic audience gathered 
in the McMillin Theater to hear a well 
balanced and interesting program by the 
Philadelphia Chamber String Simfonietta, 
Fabien Sevitzky conductor. 

The program listed Mozart’s Eine Kleine 
Nachtmusik, Arensky’s Variations on a 
Tschaikowsky theme: Child Jesus Had a 
Garden, Bach’s Arioso, Schreker’s Inter- 
mezzo, Bossi’s Burlesca and Tschaikowsky’s 
Serenade. 

The ensemble is made up of six first vio- 
lins, three cellos, four second violins, three 
violas and two bassos. It seems to this 
listener that this arrangement of strings is 
more satisfying than a quartet or a trio 
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RAND 


Soprano 


Triumphs in Her Recital 


at Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of 


November 25th 





Press Comments 





“She has a voice of exceptional volume 
and clearness which carried to all parts of 


the hall.”—N. -Y. Times. 


“She has a clear, fresh, and resonant 
voice, and sings with style.”—N. Y. Eve. 


Journal. 


“Miss Rand disclosed a voice of great 
power and wide range.”—WN. Y. Sun. 


“On the stage was a beautiful, attractive, 
modest young woman—blonde, slender, ap- 
pealing. Forth from her graceful throat 


came rich, round, sturdy tones. 


Telegraph. 


Morning 


“Miss Rand has volume and quality.”— 
N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
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because of the richness of tone produced by 
the larger assemblage of strings, this purely 
from a fundamental aural reason that the 
ear enjoys a richer tone in preference to a 
smaller one, as when dealing with works 
such as are usually presented in programs 
of chamber music. 

Besides this factor the Simfonietta adds 
the pleasure of listening to very beautifully 
played music; one notes the pulsating 
rhythms of the ensemble, the well developed 
themes, the clean-cut styles and the singing 
quality of the tone from each section. 

Mr. Sevitzky has verve and vitality in his 
conducting, but he also has finesse; he did 
a fine bit of interpretation in the Minuetto 
and Rondo of the Mozart work, and there 
was much contrast and color in the Arensky 
Variations ; it was in this number in particu- 
lar that opportunity was given to hear the 
richness of the cello section. 

The players should have felt very happy 
with the spontaneousness of the applause 
which greeted their playing. 


Frieda Williams 


Frieda Williams gave a recital at Town 
Hall on Tuesday evening, assisted by Ken- 
neth Yost. She sang four groups of songs, 
the first and last English, the others French 
and German, including Fauré, Debussy, Hugo 
Wolf and Richard Strauss, Miss Williams’ 
charming and youthful voice was used with 
style and in a manner suited especially to 
the light character of songs which she had 
selected for her interesting program. Her 
sympathetic manner and delicaiely appealing 
interpretations won her much enthusiastic ap- 
plause from her audience. She is especially 
to be commended for the importance she gave 
to the texts of her songs by careful enuncia- 
tion and clear pronunciation, which made her 
readings convincing and added greatly to the 
effectiveness of her offerings. 


Alexander Glazounoff 


(See story on page 6) 


Cleveland Orchestra 


The annual concert of the Cleveland Or- 
chestra, Nikolai Sokoloff conductor, at 
Carnegie Hall in the evening, brought much 
of novelty and interest, but little of beauty. 

After a rousing opening with Chabrier’s 
Marche Joyeuse, and a poetic and finished 
performance of D’Indy’s lovely Jour d’ete a 
la Montagne, Mr. Sokoloff turned to the mod- 
erns and the mechanical. Professor Leo 
Theremin, the inventor of the ether wave 
instrument, which he demonstrated here in 
January, 1928, was on hand with his R. C. A. 
Theremin, collaborating with the orchestra in 
the First Airphonic Suite by Schillinger. 
The combination was interesting from a 
scientific standpoint, but disquieting, to say 
the least, from a musical point of view. The 
Theremin needs much application of the Pro- 
fessor’s vast knowledge before it can be 
classed as a musical instrument. 

Well made, thoroughly descriptive and 
couched in the prevailing modern idiom is 
Janssen’s New Year’s Eve in New York. 
It was finely played by Mr. Sokoloff’s ex- 
cellent aggregation and was well received. 
Not so successful was Rivier’s Overture to a 
Don Quixote, which received its first per- 
formance in New York. The music is in- 
consequential and wandering, and of the 
cacophonous “modern” variety. Thematically 
it is reminiscent of many things. Unfor- 
tunately the composer did not pay his re- 
spects to the Don Quixote of Richard 
Strauss. Had he done so he might have im- 
proved his composition. 


DECEMBER 4 
Rosa Low 


Rosa Low’s annual recital, which took 
place at Town Hall on Wednesday even- 
ing, as usual drew a large and representa- 
tive audience, and the charming young so- 
prano was tendered a most enthusiastic re- 
ception. 

W ith Walter Golde adding his usual mag- 
terly accompaniments, Mrs. Low went 
through a well chosen program, opening 
with some delightful old English, beautifully 
sung; through Schumann, Veretti, Sibella 
and a collection of Roumanian folk songs. 
Before she had sung a note, the audience 
had fallen under the easy spell of her charm 
and exquisite appearance. 

There is something about Rosa Low that is 
different. She gives great pleasure with 


(Continued on page 19) 
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“I must tell my friends about this music!” 
| Exclaimed Dr. Frank Crane 


R. CRANE liked to tell his friends about the interesting new things he was 
D continually finding. That was why he had so many friends—the 20,000,000 
people who read his message daily—because they shared with him the joy 

of discovering new ideas, new books, new plays, new music. 


One of Dr. Crane’s happiest discoveries was this new American composer, 
Jessie Moore Wise. When he heard her song, “My Own Shall Come to Me,” the 
blending of beautiful poetry and exquisite melody gave him such delight that he 
exclaimed: “That poem by John Burroughs is one of my favorites. This song gives 
it new wings. I. must tell my friends about it.” 


A few weeks later 187 newspapers carried his enthusiastic editorial about the 
new composer he had discovered. 


My OWN SHALL COME TO ME 
by JESSIE Moore WISE 


DR. FRANK CRANE 
“The Man With a Million Friends” 





Not too slowly 


“It Always Clicks” 
Says PAUL ALTHOUSE 


“In arranging my programs [ al- 
ways include one of your appealing 
; songs in my English group. It al- 
= ways clicks,” says this world fam- 
ous singer, who has recently scored 


tremendous successes in Europe. 


9 


ASK YOUR MUSIC STORE 
or MAIL COUPON to 


I fold my’ hands and wait, 





Roycrort Recorp SHop, 
50 West 47th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me copy of: 


MY OWN SHALL COME TO ME 


[] Low [] Medium 
[] High Voice 


I will either return the song within 10 


i i day send you 60¢. 
no more ’gainst time or ays or send you 60¢ 

















came over the view- 
point of wide-awake composers at about 
the end of the nineteenth century has been 
referred to as the Renaissance, although the 
use of this particular word may cause a 
bit of confusion of thought, due to its 
use in other connections. 

The noted J B. Trend is credited with 
having said: “what writers mean when they 
speak of the renaissance of music in modern 
times is not a rebirth, but a getting down 
to facts.” 

The facts, 


The change which 


concerning Spanish mu- 
sic and the musical renaissance in Spain 
which are at once numerous, colorful and 
highly interesting, reveal to us a subject of 


then, 
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A RENAISSANCE 


By Alma Simpson 


such overwhelming magnitude that we can 
hardly hope to do it justice in a few brief 
paragraphs. 

Spain, as known today, seems to be pre- 
éminently a country of the dance. Accord- 
ing to the earliest traditions and history, 
the dance was the favorite amusement of 
the Spanish nation. The descriptions which 
the Roman authors gave of the art and 
cleverness of the female dancers would, in 
all probability, allow us to assert that the 
oldest Spanish dances were not unlike the 
more modern fandango and bolero, executed 
with lively gesticulations and performed to 
the sound of the castagnettes, the indispens- 
able attribute of almost all southern dances. 

No interpreter of Spanish music can make 
us feel its full beauty or vitality unless he 
feel those extremely vital dance-rhythms 
within himself. ; 

3ut whether it is the dance of the song 
which interests us most, musically, we are 
just beginning to know Spain. Musical 
Spain of the sixteenth century is little known, 
with the exception of representatives like 
Victoria or the great Morales, who pro- 
fessed the “ennobling of the soul” as the aim 
of music. The many treasures of music found 
all over Spain would lead us to believe that 
many other composers of talent and real gifts 
have been eager for the happiness of express- 
ing themselves in music. Like the famous 
paintings of Sorolla, the music of contempo- 
rary Iberian life, as well as that which harks 
back to earlier times, presents a stirring pano- 
rama of characteristic fetes, religious proces- 
sions and daily vocations. 

We find the noble literature of Spanish 
sacred music and choral music from the tre- 
mendous past, many forms of what is virtu- 
ally Spanish folk music, mostly of Catalonian 
origin, as well as the Moorish type found in 
the southern districts, all rare examples of 
the popular sentiments and traditions of 
Spain’s golden age, faithfully preserved with 
all the fidelity that is so marked a note in 
the Spanish character. 

We know that at the end of the fifteenth 
century to the end of the sixteenth the Ibe- 
rian peninsula was the scene of an intense 
musical life by the lutenists, organist and 
composers of villancicos, which was full of 
local traits and quite an original savor. 

Polyphonic splendors of Spanish sacred 
music need not obscure the study of the pro- 
fane music of its golden age. The Canciones 
de Palacio, published by Barbieri, which num- 
bered four hundred and sixty songs of the 
port and tavern proved that the popular 
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Spanish traditions were alive. The cantares. 
cantarcillos and villancicos enjoyed a greater 
latitude ‘than is supposed, for it must be 
remembered that there was an age when 
everything Spanish was the fashion in all 
intellectual centers of Europe, 

At that time Spanish was the most culti- 
vated tongue, a really international language. 
Society of Vienna, Paris, London and Brus- 
sels prided itself, as a proof of elegance and 
culture, on its knowledge of the language of 
Cervantes, and Spanish songs accompanied by 
the lute and later the guitar were sung in all 
the aristocratic drawingrooms. 

An echo of this period in France can be 
found in certain pieces by Moliere in Le 
Marriage Force, 1664. There is in Act III 
a concert Espagnol where Spanish or Italian 
singers present a song. Lully, founder of 
French opera, introduces several Spanish airs 
in his Cariselli which was written for Fon- 
tainebleau. They prove how much of a vogue 
the provincial music of Spain had in France. 
There is no trace of Italian influence in these 
songs. It is only in Catalonia, neighbor to 
Italy, that Madrigals color: the humorous 
Salades of Flecha and the polyphonic songs 
of Villa and Brudieu. 

The Spanish guitar had become an elegant 
and indispensable adjunct in the boudoirs of 
all fashionable ladies. The guitar replace the 
vihuela, which must not be confounded with 
the lute, the theorbo, nor the mandora, but 
which descends from the Arabian Ud, for 
which numerous pieces were written, and 
where the origin of instrumental forms and 
the modern orchestra can be discovered. The 
figured books for the vihuela are extremely 
useful to a folklorist as they borrow con- 
stantly from the popular dances and songs, 
transcribing them exactly. 

As early as the fifteenth century the play- 
ers of stringed instruments formed groups 
called Rondallas. They played various old 
instruments, such as lutes, guitars and ban- 
durrias. The bandurria is very intricate and 
of unusual timbre. That most romantic in- 
strument, the lute, of oriental origin, was 
among the most popular. They were made 
of various sizes in the seventeenth century. 
Such instruments, of very large dimensions 
with extra strings, became very popular un- 
der the names of theorbo and archlute. 

The guitar is not admitted to the orches- 
tral ranks, although Schumann had first 
thought of employing it as an accompani- 
ment to the Romanza of his D Minor Sym- 
phony; but he found it too light and substi- 
tuted pizzicato violins for it. Perhaps this 
is the reason for the general impression 
which questions the seriousness of the gui- 
tar and the music written for it. This im- 
pression is quite erroneous, for the guitar 
holds endless opportunities for the virtuoso, 
and Spain has given us some very wonder- 
ful guitarists, such as Tarrega and Segovia, 
whose expert playing of all the well known 
classics has caused their listeners to marvel 
at the possibilities of that instrument. 

Manuel de Falla believes intensely in the 
future of the guitar—it is surely. coming 
back again, because it is singularly adapted 
for modern music. This may be due in part 
to Debussy’s harmonic scheme and to his 
widening of the range of harmonic and rhyth- 
mic expression, which came to him from the 
study of Spanish and oriental music. To 
hear effects of harmony produced uncon- 
sciously by guitarists in Andalusia, which is 
a marvel of untutored art, is a rare experi- 
ence, 

The performance of a group of these clear 
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ALMA SIMPSON, 
who, having recently returned to this 
country, opened her American tour at 
the Forty-eight Street Theatre on De- 
cember 1 with the Rondalla Usandi- 
saga, a sextet of bandurrias, lutes and 
guitars, in a recital of songs of Spain 
and Hispano America which she has 
been presenting for the last few seasons 
in Europe and South America. 


sounding instruments, the lute, bandurria and 
guitar, played by Spanish musicians inspired 
by the national tradition, will live forever 
in one’s memory as one of the most vivid 
and beautiful musical experiences. The in- 
dividual timbre of these instruments makes 
possible endless polyphonic combinations. An 
unsuspected variety of tone color rarely 
heard is obtainable, due to the many grada- 
tions of sonority. 

Popular songs had a decided influence on 
dramatic music, thanks to the brilliant Span- 
ish composer, Juan del Encina, further de- 
veloped by Lucas Fernandez and others, 
only to be checked by the Inquisition. While 
popular songs can hardly be said to occupy 
an important place in literature of other na- 
tions, in Spain they are not only the most 
widely spread form of art but the only liter- 
ature of the people and the best expression 
of its life and thoughts. 

The average Iberian likes poetry but often 
cannot read. Forms of art from the printing 
press do not reach him; however, popular 
songs need no printing press, but like a bird 
fly swiftly afar, greeted elsewhere with 
pleasure. They are sung without having been 
read or learned, which contributes to make 
the Spanish copla so popular in its marvelous 
adaptation of the soul of the people, the sim- 
plicity of the feelings expressed in it and the 
power with which it expresses them. 

3esides the popularity which these songs 
enjoy in their native land, the Spanish de- 
rive a particular interest from the couleur 
locale with which these songs are so richly 
infused. They are always Spanish, and deep- 
ly so. This cannot be said of the Spanish 
novel of even of the recent drama. The mod- 
ern literature of Spain is powerfully influ- 
enced by the French mind. Valdes, Bazan and 
Golds have given Spain works which might 
as well have been written by Zola, Mau- 
passant or George Sand, were it not for the 
surroundings; but the humble authors of the 
songs which delight the peasants of Spain 
stand above all criticism of that nature. 

Thus, while originality departs somewhat 
from the higher forms of Spanish literature, 
it has found a refuge in a class of productions 
which has for a long time been contemptu- 
ously ignored. 

In Spain literature and dress have had a 
common destiny. In the upper classes they 
have become uniform with the rest of the 
world. In the lower classes they have pre- 
served their national integrity. 

There is the Spaniard who wears a top 
hat and whistles Debussy; there are those 
who wear sombreros callanes and know 
nothing but the old songs of sunny Spain. 
Ninety percent of these are love songs. The 
love which they sing is not the strong calm 
affection sung by the Northern poets, but 
a fierce and restless passion full of suspicion, 
above all, permeated with a strange, almost 
morbid, melancholy. Jealousy is an integral 
part of it and is the principal theme of 
many coplas. 

An excellent example, translated below, 
is the poem belonging to the type of song 
called the Carcelera. Carceleras are songs 
in which a prisoner laments his fate, more 
popular in Spain than anywhere else. 

“For murdering a woman I was condemned to die; 

The King commuted my punishment and my suffer. 
ing began. 

I am bound to the chain 

Alas, from the depths of my soul. 

Cemetery of Jerez 

If she should survive in thee 

And should the Judge release me 

I would kill her again without even looking at her 


‘ace 
Alas, from the depths of my soul.” 


Such realism is frequently exhibite? and 
is noticeable in the music as well. In the 
above carcelera some of the verses amount 
to literal howls of pain: these tendencies 
seem to show that the love of horror and the 
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repellant, so apparent in the works of Span- 
ish painters, such as Rivira and Leal, is 
not a peculiarity of an epoch nor one class 
of artists, but an inherent feature of the 
national temperament. 

The Spanish popular songs are divided 
into many classes, the principal of which 
are the seguidillas, melaguenas, rondenas, 
peterneras, carceleras, and many others. 
Most of these are suitable dancing airs, but 
the seguidillas enjoy the privilege of being 
preferred for that purpose all over Spain. 
They were known in the time of Cervantes 
and were probably sung for the first time in 
the province of Ciudad Real. ‘They consist 
of a stanza of four verses followed by a 
triplet as a refrain. When this rhythm has 
been at all observed by the author the sec- 
ond verse rhymes with the fourth and the 
fifth with the seventh. The malaguenas and 
rondenas derive their names from the cities 
of Malaga and Ronda. They are thought 
to be of Morrish origin and as they are 
probably Moorish prototypes, they consist 
of stanzas of four verses, the first and last 
being repeated. 

The peterneras deserve special mention. 
The words are the only thing that varies. 
The air is also the same, and extremely mel- 
ancholy. A third line is always repeated 
and between that line and its repetition an 
exclamation such as “Oh lovely days—Child 
of my heart” or “Oh, Christ upon the 
Cross” is thrown in. So sung by profes- 
sionals, especially by gypsies, who excel in 
composing and rendering long guitar prel- 
udes of these songs, peterneras rarely fail 
to draw large and enthusiastic audiences. 
They are among the rare songs of Spain, 
and are more frequently obscure in their 
meaning than other folk songs. In them 
more than other songs the Spanish soul 
reveals itself passionate, fierce and morbid, 
yet flashing in its contrasts. 

Such is only a glimpse of the rich Span- 
ish folklore, and it is hoped that friends will 
pardon the limitations of this humble effort; 
with time and further study one may acquit 
oneself of this debt. Moreover what are 
words, mere words, compared with the mag- 
nificent folklore of Spain, past and present? 

To sing the charm of her fragrant flowers 
and fruit; to describe the noble Castillian 
country and the graces of both Castilles; 
to reveal with true emotion the landscapes, 
gardens and “patios” of Andalusia; to 
chant the mystery and poetry of the moun- 
tains and valleys of Catalonia, with her blue 
seas; to express the nostalgia of Galicia 
and the calm serenity of the Asturias, and 
again to translate the movement, the gayety 
of the gardens of Murcia and Valencia, 
those seas of polychrome lights; to paint 
the healthy and vigorous humor of the Ara- 
gonese and the stoicism of the Basques; as 
Joaquim Nin has said, “all this, would re- 
quire much time and great talent.” 


Ethelynde Smith Starts Tour 


Following a number of engagements in 
the East this fall, Ethelynde Smith, soprano, 
started on November 26 for her fifteenth 
tour of the South and her ninth to the 
Coast. 3 : 

For the first time, Miss Smith is making 
this trip by automobile, going by the ex- 
treme Southern route, travelling South to 
Washington, then through Virginia, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, New Mexico 
and Arizona, to San Diego, and then to Los 
Angeles, stopping all along the way for 
recital engagements. Miss Smith expects to 
arrive in Los Angeles shortly after Christ- 
mas and will make her headquarters there 
until she continues her tour, during the 
week of February 16, up the Coast and 
through the Northwest, singing enroute and 
arriving in Seattle March 15. At Seattle, 
Miss Smith will ship her automobile home, 
as she must hurry from there on Eastward 
across the continent, with dates enroute, in 
order to start her third tour of Eastern 
Canada the latter part of March. 


Brady Pupils Successful in 
Germany 


Eyvind Laholm, young American dramatic 
tenor, pupil of William S. Brady, added on 
November 20, the role of Walther in Die 
Meistersinger to his repertory of German, 
French, Italian and Russian operas, bring- 
ing the total number to forty-seven. Later 
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this season he will add two more, Rienzi and 
Parsifal. 

Mr. Laholm made his operatic debut in 
Essen, where he sang three seasons, and is 
now in his fifth season as principal tenor 
with the Staatsoper Wiesbaden, where he 
has sung under Otto Klemperer, now musi- 
cal director of the Opera am Platz der Re- 
publik in Berlin, and for the last two years 
under Josef Rosenstock. 

As guest artist Mr. Laholm has sung in 
Berlin, Frankfurt, Darmstadt, Mainz, Co- 
logne, Duisburg, Dortmund, Hagen, Dues- 
seldorf, and Breslau. He has also done ex- 
tensive concert and oratorio work in the 
Rhineland, including Schoenberg’s Gurre- 
lieder, ‘Mahler’s Lied von der Erde, Pierné’s 
St. Francis d’Assisi, Dvorak’s Stabat Mater, 
Zoellner’s Babylon, Haydn’s Creation, Men- 
delssohn’s St. Paul, Delius’ The Mass of 
Life, and the tenor solos in Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony. Two other Brady pu- 
pils singing in Wiesbaden with conspicuous 
success are Sibyl Richardson and Robert 
Steel. ——— 
Lynnwood Farnam Busy 


Lynnwood Farnam’s current activities in- 
clude a weekly trip to Philadelphia, where 
he teaches at the Curtis Institute of Music, 


_his pupils being Lawrence Apgar, Robert 


Cato, Helen Hewitt, Alexander McCurdy, 
Tr., Paul Robinson, William Thaanum, Carl 
Weinrich and Donald Wilcox. On Novem- 
ber 11 and 12, at the Church of the Holy 
Communion, New York, Mr. Farnam com- 
pleted his first group of organ programs de- 
voted to Bach and his Forerunners; four 
more such programs will be given next 
April. 

November 17, at Mecca Auditorium, New 
York, Mr. Farnam appeared as soloist with 
the Society of the Friends of Music, Bo- 
danzky, conductor, playing the Bach Allecro 
from the Fifth Trio-Sonata and the O Gott 
du frommer Gott variations. Of this per- 
formance a few comments were as follows: 
“Fortunate is the city with such an organist 
and musician” (Olin Downes in The New 
York Times); “A great artist if ever there 
was one (Herbert F. Peyser in the New 
York Telegram) ; “Played each of his beau- 
tiful numbers with: rare taste’ (New York 
Sun) ; “Had the transparency and musician- 
ship always to be awaited from this fine, 
scholarly organist” (J. D. B. in New York 
Herald Tribune); “Lynnwood Farnam’s 
playing was the saving grace of the con- 
cert” (Noel Straus in the New York Eve- 
ning World). 

November 19 Mr. Farnam appeared at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, con- 
ductor, playing the organ part in the Finale 
of the Enigma Variations of Elgar. No- 
vember 20 and 27 he gave recitals at St. 
James’ Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, and 
on December 4 a Bach recital at The Curtis 
Institute of Music. On December 18 he 
will appear at Town Hall, New York, as 
soloist at a concert in The League of Com- 
posers’ series, playing the Hindemith organ 
concerto. He is also preparing for his trans- 
continental tour, scheduled for January and 
February, 1930. 


American Opera Company 
Delights Buffalo 


BurraLco, N. Y.—The American Opera 
Company closed the week's engagement at 
the Shubert-Teck Theater on November 23 
with an excellent performance of Martha. 
Appearing under the local auspices of the 
Buffalo Musical Foundation, Inc., and a 
committee of public spirited men and women, 
the entire week’s offerings were of high de- 
gree of merit. The operas presented were 
Faust, Carmen, Madame Butterfly, Marriage 
of Figaro and Yolanda of Cyprus, the new 
opera by the young Chicago composer, Clar- 
ence E, mis, its premiere having been 
given in Chicago by this company in October. 
Special interest was shown in the appear- 
ance of a Buffalo girl, Geraldine Ayres, as 
Nancy in Martha, who acquitted herself 
creditably and received much applause. Prin- 
cipals, chorus, orchestra and conductors com- 
bined in brilliant ensemble the audience was 
large and highly enthusiastic, expressing the 
desire for a return of the organization next 
season. Much credit is due Vladimir Rosing, 
artistic director; Isaac Van Grove, musical 
director, assisted by Willard Rhodes, for the 
satisfying production. L. H. M. 


* Martha Braarud Entertains 


On November 24, at the studio of Mme. 
Martha Braarud, an artistic hour of vocal 
music was given by one of her artist-pupils, 
Edythe Browning, who has toured as assist- 
ing artist to Gigli. Beginning her program 
with an aria by Verdi, she continued with 
numbers by Liszt, Mozart, Duparc, Bachelet, 
Ronald, Salter, Griffes, and Grieg, and con- 
cluded with Massenet’s aria, Pleurez! 
pleurez mes. yeux! from Le Cid. , Miss 
Browning was in excellent voice afid her 
lovely rich soprano rang out clean and 
clear. Her interpretations were delightful 
and her diction in the various languages ex- 
ceptionally good. She had to give several 
encores. Following the musicale, refresh- 
ments were served. 





NEW YORK RECITAL 
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AMERICAN PIANIST IS 
(Headline) 


ACCLAIMED AT STEINWAY HALL 


“Miss Roslyn plays ‘like a man’, with grasp of keyboard and broad style as shown 


in Brahms’s rhapsody, Op. 79. 


There was a momentary warming up of fingers in 
the Bach-Busoni D minor fugue, but Franck’s ‘prelude chorale and fugue’ 


soon after 


sang its clear themes in shining melody. A Chopin nocturne and three preludes 
offered delicacy of contrast, while the final show-pieces were played amid a stageful 
of flowers. The young artist was warmly applaudec and again and again recalled 


at the recital’s close.’-—New York Times, November 13. 
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YOUNG ARTIST GIVES EVIDENCE OF HER TALENT 


(Headline) 


“A piano recital was given by Audray Roslyn at Steinway Hall last night. This 
personable young player brings some excellent material to her instrument. .. . She 
has a warm singing tone, fine feeling for dynamic grading... ."—(J. D. B.) Herald 


Tribune, November 13. 
ow 


“ 


. she was able to get a tone of considerable power and variety 


out of the 


instrument and to show that she has a respectable technique.”"—New York Journal 


November 13 
ow 


“Her interpretation of a program of piano pieces was well received. . . 
a commendable reading of the D minor toccata and fugue by Bach.”- 
American, November 13. 


cw 


. She gave 
New York 


“She plays with a powerful touch, which produces a terse and excellent tone, a 


rich cantilena was carried with powerful expression. . 


. . The pianist demonstrated 


a delightful understanding of the dynamic and rhythmic value and an occasidnal 
subtle phrasing. Miss Roslyn possesses temperament and the will to penetraté far 
into the thought of the Polish master in the three Chopin preludes in F Sharp 


minor, B major and D minor.”—New York Staats-Zeitung, November 
Cw 


13. 


“An extremely gifted young pianist. .. . The grand style is in her performance.” 


—Charles D. Isaacson, The Morning Telegraph, November 15. 
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ADVENT AND CHRISTMAS PROGRAMS 
AT ST. PATRICK’S CATHERDAL 











Pietro A. Yon, distinguished organist of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New York, ar- 
ranged the following Advent and Christ- 
mastide musical programs for the services 
there: 

MONDAY 
(December 2) 
Mass for Peace 
10 o'clock ‘ 
Proper of the Masd.......ccccccscecces Gregorian 

Kyrie 
Sanctus 
Benedictus 
Agnus Dei 
Holy Hour: 


f Messa Pastorale 


8 to 9 P. M. 
Cathedral School Children 
under the direction of M. Downey 
P. Barchi and L. Hierapolis, soloists 
TUESDAY 
(December 3) 
Mass for Reposition 
10 o'cloc . 
Jesus’ Heart All Burning 
*Cathedral Hymnal 
BEGG. 200% Gregorian 
-erosi 


Processional—To 


Proper of the 
Mass in D (4 male 
Litany of the Saints. . 
Pange Lingua. . 
*Arranged by P. 
SECOND SUNDAY OF ADVENT 
Feast of the Immaculate Conception 
(December 8) 
11 o'clock High Mase 
Celebrant: Rev. J. M. J. Quinn 
Deacon and Subdeacon: Rev. c. 
tev. C. J. Tytheridge 
Why the Roman Census: by Rev. Fulton 
. Sheen, Ph.D., S.T.D. 
Prelude. and Fugue in D Major eee J, S. Bach 
Processional, Salve Mater *Gregorian 
Asperges .. Gregorian 
eer of the Mass Gregorian 
Missa ys Pacis (4 mixed voices) . Yon 
Offertory, Ave Maria (4 male voices) ..Thermignon 
Recessional, Hail Holy Queen. .*Cathedral Hymnal 
PEA, TUS. coco pnceebeeee ove eves P. Yon 
VESPERS 
4 o'clock 
Sermon: Details of Baptism and Confirmation, by 
ev. T. L. Graham. 
Prelude, Allegro from First Symphony.A. Guilmant 
Processional, Salve Mater *Gregorian 
Vespers of the Immaculate Conception. ..Gregorian 
Hymn, Ave Maris Stella (4 male voices) . a Yon 
Aima Redemptoris (4 male voices) 
Adoro Te (4 male voices) 
Tantum Ergo (3 male voices) 
Laudate .. 

Recessional, Hail Holy Queen. .*Cathedral Hymnal 
Postlude, Finale from First Symphony. A. Guilmant 
THIRD SUNDAY OF ADVENT 
“Gaudete”’ 

(December 15) 

11 o'clock High Mass 
Celebrant: Rev E. Woods 
Deacon and Subdeacon: y. C. J. Tytheridge, 

. Graham 
by Rev. Fulton J. Sheen, 


S. Bach 
Hymnal 
Gregorian 
P. Yon 


Hymnal 


Woods, 


Sermon: 


Gregorian 


ev. T. 
Sermon: Why Bethlehem; 
Ph.D 5.T.D 
Organ, Prelude and Fugue in A minor. .J. 
Processional, Creator Alme...*Cathedral 
Proper of the 
Missa Melodica (3 mixed voices). 
Offertory, Ave Maria 
Recessional, © Come, Emmanuel 
Cathedral Hymnal 
Renzi 


O Come, 
Organ, Toccata 
VESPERS 
4 o'clock 
Confession, by Rev. J. M. J. Quinn 
Organ, Allegro from First Sonata S. Pagella 
Vespers of the Day.. . Gregorian 
Hymn, Creator Alme (4 male voices)......P. Yon 
Alma Redemptoris (4 male voices) F. X. Witt 
Rorate Coeli (Baritone solo and 4 male voices) 
*Gregorian 
Jesu Dulcis B. O. Klein 
Tantum Ergo (bass solo and 4 male voices).P. Yon 
Gregorian 
Jesu Dulcis ape . O. Klein 
audate . Gregorian 
Organ, Pagella 


Sermon: 


Finale 
FOURTH SUNDAY GF ADVENT 
(December 22) 

11 o'clock High Mass 
Celebrant: Rev. C. J. Tytheridge 
Deacon and Subdeacon: Rev. . Woods, 

T. L. Graham 

Why the Second Person of the 

Trinity; by Rev. Fulton J. Sheen, Ph.D., S.T.D. 
Processional, Creator Alme....*Cathedral Hymnal 
Asperges (4 male voices) P. Yon 
Proper of the Mass..... Gregorian 
Missa Sine Nomine (Four mixed voices) 

first time -alestrina-Rostagno 
Ave Maria : Witt 
Recessional, 


Rev. 


Sermon: Holy 


Emmanuel 
*Cathedral Hymnal 
VESPERS 
4 o'clock 
Sermon: Care of the Sick, by Rev. 
Vespers of the Day 


8) Come, O Come, 


H. F. Hammer. 
. Gregorian 


Hymn, Creator Alme (4 male voices) 
Alma Redemptoris (4 male voices) 
Ave Maria (4 male voices) 
O Sacrum Convivium (4 male voices)... .Viadana 
Tantum Ergo (Cathedral ane hess 4 male 
voices) 
Adoremus (4 male voices) 
CHRISTMAS 
Midnight Solemn High Mass 
Celebrant: Rt. Rev. Msgr. M. J. Lavelle 
Deacons and Subdeacons: Rev. Seminarians 
Christmas Sermon by Rev. F. A. Fadden 
Organ, Noel F. de la Tombelle 
O Divinest Childhood 


Processional, 
*Cathedral Hymnal 
Proper of —-* Gregorian 
Missa Pastora P. Yon 
Full Cathedral College Choir (120 voices) 
and double quartet 
Adeste Fideles.............. Traditional 
Christmas Carols for oboe and organ 
—miscellaneous (played by B. Labate, of the 
New York Philharmonic). 
Recessional, Gesu Bambino 
CHRISTMAS 
Pontifical Mass 
11 o'clock 
Eminence Patrick Cardinal Arch- 
Assistant Priest: Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Deacons of Honor: Rev. F. A. 
McIntyre. Deacons and 


Offertory, 
Communion, 


Celebrant: His 
bishop Hayes. 
M. 7. Lavelle. 
Fadden, Rev. 
Subdeacons: Rev Seminarians. 

Christmas Sermon: by Rev. Fulton J. Sheen. 

Organ Concerto No. 4 (Organ and Orchestra) 


F. Handel 
O Divinest Calitnced 
Cathedral Hymnal 


Processional, 


Proper of the Mass 
Missa Solemnis 
(soli, s, 
Offertory, Adeste Fideles.... 

Recessional, Gesu Bambino 

Finale alla Schumann (on a Xmas Carol) 


. Guilmant 
PONTIFICAL VESPERS 
4 o'clock 
His Eminence Patrick Cardinal 
bishop ayes 
O Divinest Childhood 
*Cathedral Hymnal 
Gregorian 


Celebrant: Arch- 


Processional, 


Vespers of the Day 
Hymn, Jesu Redem ~~ (4 male voices) Kothe 
Alma Redemptoris (4 male voices............ Witt 
Adoro Te (Cathedral College, solo and 4 male 
. Yon 
Tentete Ergo (4 male voices)......... M. Mondo 
Laudate Gregorian 
Recessional, Yon 
Organ, Toccata Widor 
summa 
(December 29) 
11 o’clock High Mass 
Celebrant: Rev. T. L. Graham 
Deacon and Subdeacon: Rev. J. M. 
Rev. R. E. Woods. 
Processional, O Divinest Childhoo 
a a Hymnal 
sf FO area Gregorian 
Missa Solemnis (for soli and chorus of mixed 
voices) P. Yon 
Offertory, Adeste Fideles..............++- ig 
Recessional, Gesu Bambino. .. 
Organ, Toccata and Fugue in D minor. ojo Bs “tone 


VESPERS 


4 o'clock 
Sermon: Holy Orders, by Rev. 
Processional, O Divinest Childhood 


*Cathedral_ Hymnal 

Vespers of the Day sregorian 
Hymn, Jesu Redemptor (4 male voices) 
Alma Redemptoris (4 male voices). . 
Tantum Ergo (3 male voices). 
Laudate 
Recessional, Gesu 
Organ, Toccata in 

*Arranged by P. 


NEW YEAR’S EVE 


8 o'clock 
Sermon: Beginning Anew, by Rt. 
J. Lavelle. 
Organ, Rhapsody on Spanish Christmas Carols 
Gigout 
Processional, Adeste Fideles........... erm 4 
Miserere (soli and 4 male voices) Yo 
Te Deum (soli and 4 male voices) 
Tantum Ergo (baritone solo and 4 male voices) 
Th ubois 


J. Quinn, 


R. E. Woods 


Rev. Msgr. M. 


Recessional, Gesu Bambino 


-P. Yon 
A. WEA a N'bs deusesnedes F. de ia Tombelle 


Mary Garden on Victor Hour 


Mary Garden will be the featured artist in 
the program to be broadcast by the Radio- 
Victor Corporation on the evenine of De- 
cember 19, at 10 o’clock, over WEAF of 
the National Broadcasting Company System. 
Miss Garden’s program will include several 
of her most successful concert numbers and 
operatic arias. 
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WILLIAM THORNER, 
to whom Diana Kasner was assistant for five years in his New York studios, prior to 
his going to Hollywood. 


Diana Kasner Resumes Work in 
Own Studio 


Diana Kasner, for five years assistant to 
William Thorner in his New York studios 
prior to his going to California, has re- 
sumed work in her new West End Avenue 
studios. Miss Kasner will be available as 
coach and accompanist to artists, as well as 
giving piano work to some singers who are 
anxious to improve their musicianship. 

Miss Kasner’s experience has been varied, 
and she is extremely well equipped. She 
has accompanied, at different times, such 
artists as Frieda ees the Kounz Sisters, 
Anne Roselle, Hampton, Carl Jorn, 
Max Bloch, ting” aggi, Marguerite Sylva, 
Edward Lankow and others. 

Prior to her association with Mr. Thorner, 
Miss Kasner acted for five years as Hope 
Hampton’s accompanist, making a trio 


around the world with her. When Miss 
Hampton was being starred in motion pic- 
tures, Miss Kasner made a tour of personal 
appearances with her throughout the country. 

During the war she was one of a number 
to enlist their services for A.E.F. enter- 
tainment overseas. Previously, she and her 
brother, now the well known violin teacher, 
Jacques Kasner, were heard in joint re- 
citals. Miss Kasner has also had experi- 
ence in the accompanying of instrumentalists 
and has played much chamber music. 

Her beautiful studios, atop of one of West 
End Avenue’s large apartments, are the 
rendezvous on Sunday evenings for cham- 
ber music lovers. Many interesting pro- 
grams are being given there this season. 
Miss Kasner married a prominent White 
Plains dentist, Dr. S. J. Neuman, more than 
a year ago, but she continues her profes- 
sional work the same as formerly. 





Martha Baird Soloist With Boston 
Symphony 

Boston, Mass.—That brilliant pianist, 
Martha Baird, who held her audience spell- 
bound at her recent recital in Boston by the 
virtuosity of her playing, again gave every 
evidence of her powers when she appeared 
as soloist with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, under Koussevitzky, in Symphony 
Hall, on December 2. She was heard in 
the Schumann concerto, which she played in 
finished style and with an intimate appre- 
ciation of its many beauties. Miss Baird is 
possessed of such unusual technical skill 
and youthful exuberance that it enabled her 
to achieve with ease that sensitiveness of 
phrasing and rhythmic directness, essential 
to properly express the romantic spirit of 
this concerto. 

The remainder of the program consisted 
of Handel’s concerto grosso for string or- 
chestra and Tschaikowsky’s Pathetic Sym- 
phony, both numbers being familiar to Bos- 
ton audiences. Mr. Koussevitzky led his 
men through the vital, graceful movements 
of the Handel work, and the dynamic intens- 
ity and rich pathos of the symphony, with 
his accustomed energetic and vivid directing. 

te 


Vera Bull Hull Artists for Oratorio 


Artists under the Concert Management 
Vera Bull Hull are busy with oratorio en- 
gagements this month. The Cleveland Mes- 
siah Chorus, William A. Hughes, director, 
engaged Joanne deNault, contralto, and 


Robert Elwyn, tenor, for the Messiah De- 
cember 15, the performance to be given in 
the Cleveland Public Auditorium. 

The Flushing Oratorio Society, Herbert 
S. Sammond, conductor, presented Lucia 
Chagnon, soprano, Joanne deNault, con- 
tralto, and Robert Elwyn, tenor, in the 
Messiah on December 11. Robert Elwyn 
was the artist for the first meeting, No- 
vember 27, at the Hotel Plaza, of the Eclec- 
tic Club, of which Mrs. Frank J. Shuler is 
president and Vera Bull Hull chairman of 
music for the oecasion. Mr. Elwyn also 
sang in the Messiah at White Plains on 
December 8. 


Mannes School to Give Nativite 


The David Mannes Music School will give 
two performances of its Christmas play, La 
Nativite, based on old French carols ar- 
ranged by Tiersot, on Tuesday afternoon, 
December 17, and Wednesday evening, De- 
cember 18. Given and costumed as in the 
fourteenth century, the four scenes of La 
Nativite were prepared first for the Christ- 
mas concert of last year by Frank Bibb and 
Greta Torpadie, and given by solo voices, 
chorus and orchestra. This year’s perform- 
ances are being directed by Mr. Bibb and 
Mme. Adrienne von Ende. With the carols 
orchestrated by members of the faculty, and 
conducted by Paul Stassevitch, sung and 
acted by vocal students of the school on a 
stage impressively decorated, the play prom- 
ises this year to be again the delightful holi- 
day performance so much enjoyed last sea- 
son. 
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AUSTRAL COMPARED WITH 
GREAT SINGERS OF PAST 


Florence Austral gave a recital at Sym- 
phony Hall, Boston, on November 17, which 
called forth the following paragraph in War- 
ren Storey Smith’s critical comment in the 
Boston Post: 

“To hear Florence Austral in her recital 
at Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon was 
to feel both pleasure and regret, pleasure in 
the glorious vocal instrument that is hers 
and in her use of it, and regret that the 
sound of a truly great soprano voice should 
have become, in these days of son’s degen- 
eracy, so strange and remarkable an experi- 
ence.” 

This almost editorial comment by the noted 
Post reviewer should arouse as widespread 
interest as does the singing of Miss Austral. 
Mr. Smith continues: “The seasoned concert- 
goers in yesterday’s audience harked back in 
memory to Nordica and Fremstad, or per- 
haps, if their years permitted, to Lehmann 
and Ternina, while the youngsters may have 
rubbed their ears and wondered, if this was 
singing, by what name should that be called 
which currently passes for it.” 

It is a curious coincidence that the Tran- 
script critic writes in almost identical vein: 

“If one had become more or less an habitual 
concert-goer and had attended night after 
night of fair-to-middling song recitals in 
which one singer would have a rather pleas- 
ant voice but little skill, another a good deal 
of training but only a moderate amount of 
natural aptitude, and still another who proved 
deficient in nearly every quality that makes 


a pleasing, not to mention a great, singer, 
would not one feel like cheering at the very 
first indication of what Miss Austral had to 
offer? If the listeners of yesterday did not 
actually cheer, at least they felt like doing 
so, and they clapped on every possible oc- 
casion. The first number of the program 
was the air, Leise, leise, from Weber’s opera, 
Der Freischutz. If one can recall how often 
this florid air, or others in similar style, has 
been merely brightened and prettified, one 
can understand why Miss Austral’s stirring 
periormance should be received with such 
enthusiasm. Miss Austral sang it with pure 
vocal tone, with clear enunciation, in flowing 
rhythm and radiant emotion. From then on 
the audience would not permit her to leave 
the stage without an additional song. She 
sang one after her second group, two after 
her third, and three at the close.” 

Further down the same critic says: “Miss 
Austral. possesses a most eloquent vocal in- 
strument. It is a voice capable not only of a 
great volume of sound, an expansive and 
overwhelming sonority, but of the finest 
shades in pianissimo as well. It produces 
with equal facility the Amazonian battle cry 
of Briinnhilde and the softest utterance of 
Strauss’ Morgen. It is a voice rich, deep 
and of liquid malleability. It is of great 
range, touching with ease the high notes of 
decorative song and descending to the 
throbbing eloquence of Brahmsian Lieder. It 
moves from one register to another with re- 
markable smoothness.” 





Myrna Sharlow in Opera Wins 
Los Angeles 


Myrna Sharlow carried off a large share 
of the honors in the premiere of (the new 
Columbia Grand Opera Company in Los 
Angeles, December 2, when she sang the 
difficult role of Leonora in Verdi’s “La Forza 
del Destino.” She won her audience at once 
and held it throughout the evening with her 
“golden voice,” “thorough musicianship,” and 


MYRNA SHARLOW, 
as Leonora in Il Trovatore. Miss Shar- 
low won new laurels recently with the 
new Columbia Grand Opera Company 
in Los Angeles. 


was throughout “the artist one expected her 
to be,” according to the critics. 
Patterson Greene, writing with unstinted 


enthusiasm of the entire performance for the - 


Examiner, said: “Myrna Sharlow, the 
Leonora, is already known here, but last night 
she deepened previous favorable impressions. 
Radiantly beautiful to look upon, she re- 
vealed soprano tones of warm texture and a 
thorough musicianship.” 

It was Carl Bronson in the Evening Her- 
ald who spoke of the three principal singers 
(Myrna Sharlow, Nina Piccaluga and Galileo 
Parigi) as possessed of “really great voices.” 
He spoke of Sharlow as “a virile and drama- 
tically sure Leonora” and commented on the 
“splendid effect” of her great prayer, Pace, 
Pace. 

“Myrna Sharlow produced tones of rich- 
ness and beauty that were nothing short of 
thrilling,” said Herbert Klein in the Record. 
Isabel Morse Jones, writing in the Times, 
spoke of Sharlow’s voice as “a dramatic 
soprano of moving depth and beauty.” 

Maestro Alberto Conti, new to the United 
States, was the conductor. His musicianship 
was praised along with the principals, the 
modernistic scenery and the chorus and or- 
chestra. With the first performances a note 


of permanency was sounded which bodes 
well for the future of the organization in 
the west. he de 


Dr. Paul Schiff, Prominent German 
Impresario, Here 


Dr. Paul’ Schiff, president of the West- 
deutsche Konzertdirektion of Cologne, with 
branches at Dusseldorf, Elberfeld and Frank- 
furt-am-Main, is the most important concert 
manager in the rich Rhine district of Ger- 
many. The Westdeutsche Konzertdirektion 
has its own concert courses in numerous 
cities throughout Germany and manages 
artists’ tours throughout Europe. 

Dr. Schiff is a naturalist by education, 
having studied the natural sciences and music 
history at the Universities of Freiburg and 
Berlin. After completing his studies, he be- 
came a member of a musical society, and in 
1915 undertook the management of the South 
German Concert Bureau in Munich. In 
1924, he moved to Cologne and joined the 
Westdeutsche Konzertdirektion, which be- 
came, under his management, the largest con- 
cert bureau in Germany outside of Berlin. 

Dr. Schiff is the manager of Richard 
Tauber, the famous German tenor; Erica 


DR. PAUL SCHIFF, 
(left), president of the Westdeutsche 
Konzeridirektion of Cologne, Germany, 
and A, W. Greiner, manager of the 
Concert and Artist Department of 
Steinway & Sons, photographed at 
Cologne during Mr. Greiner’s recent 
visit to Europe. 


Morini and George Kulenkampff, violinists ; 
the pianists Alexander Brailowsky, Edwin 
Fischer, Elly Ney; Emanuel Feuermann, 
cellist; the Budapest String Quartet; the 
composer Paul Hindemith, and the Trio, 
Wolfstahl, Hindemith and Feuermann. 

Dr. Schiff arrived on the S. S. Bremen 
on December 10, for his first visit to the 
United States. He is stopping at the Park 
Central Hotel. 
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Acclaimed at New York Debut 


MELMAOFr 


Violinist 
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“Harry Melnikoff achieved a 
creditable success at his debut 
violin recital last night in the 
Guild Theatre He played 
Sinding’s A minor suite with bril- 
liancy and dash, negotiating the 
showy cadenza in the opening 
movement with confidence and 
security . . . the meeting of bow 
and strings brought forth a qual- 
ity of rare charm and warmth,” 

New York American, Dec. 2, 1929. 


“A young violinist from Wor- 
cester, Harry Melnikoff, made his 
debut last night at a concert in 
the Guild Theatre. Mr. Mel- 
nikoff, in our opinion, has un- 
usual talent—an ingratiating 
tone, smooth and accurate tech- 
nique and the requisite “feel” for 
melodic progressions.’ 


New York Morning World, Dec. 2, 1929. 


“Young violinist gives a pleas- 
ing Recital at Guild Theatre. 


New York Times, Dec. 2, 1929. 


“The Guild Theatre was -the 

scene of a considerable amount 
of applause yesterday evening. 
Almost every cadenza, and there 
were many, served aS an excuse 
for fresh salvos. The object of 
so much public favor was Harry 
Melnikoff, an eighteen-year-old 
Russian violinist. Mr. Meinikoff 
played a program calculated to 
display technical prowess. 
Let it be said that he succeeded 
in his aim, displaying brilliant 
bravura and a tone of consider- 
able beauty in the broader pass- 
ages’ 


New York Telegram, Dec. 2, 1929. 


“ 


. he displayed a well de- 
veloped technique.” 
Herald Tribune, Dec. 2, 1929. 


“Mr. Melnikoff drew a good 
tone from his instrument. 

He played with the self- -posses- 
sion of a mature artist.’ 


New York Evening Sun, Dec. 2, 1929. 
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No Successor to Toscanini 
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particularly good attendance, owing to the 
late opening of the Scala this year. 

Willy Ferrero directed the next concert. 
His first appearance in Milan was as a boy 
of eleven, a few years ago, when he con- 
ducted an entire program from memory. The 
fine and accomplished musician, and was 
greeted with great enthusiasm by the public. 
Actually there was nothing out of the ordi- 
infant prodigy of the past proved himself a 
nary in any of his interpretations except 
that some of his tempi was a little exag- 
gerated, as in the minuet of the Mozart D 
major symphony, and the theme of the Sieg- 
fried Funeral March, which gave an impres- 
sion of haste. Debussy’s Fetes, Masetti’s 
Nenette and Rintintin, and Strauss’ Don 
Juan made up the remainder of the program. 
His second program included the Ride of 
the Valkyries, Apres midi d’un Faune and 
the Coriolanus overture. 

FRANK SHERIDAN’S RECITAL 

We have had several good recitalists to 
date, including Frank Sheridan, the Ameri- 
can pianist. His program comprised the 
Bach Fantasy in C, the Tartini Largo, the 
Sonata Op. 109, Schumann’s Symphonic 
Studies, and pieces by Pick-Mangiagalli, 
Zsolt (Toccata) and by Chopin. His hear- 
ers thought very highly of him. Another 
pianist, a young Hungarian-American, Ed- 
ward Kilényi, made an exceptional success. 
He has one of the best all round equipments 
of any artist we have encountered of late. 
Despite his extreme youth he seemed to be 
flawless in every respect. 

In Leo Donini we heard a violinist of 
good style; one who is able to get plenty 
of fine tone from his instrument, but who 
occasionally lapses from perfect intonation. 
He was at his best in Bach. 

New CHamBer Music 

The Friday Evening Concerts at the 
Teatro del Popolo commenced with a pro- 
gram by the Poltronieri String Quartet and 
the pianist Alberto D’Erasmo. Before a 
large audience they played the Tartini Trillo 
del Diavolo, Wieniawsky’s Souvenir di 
Moscow, a new sonata by Amfiteatrof, and 
a Poema de una Sanguguena by Turina, also 
new to Milan. Amfiteatrof’s work can 
scarcely be called a sonata; its form is more 
that of a fantasy, written, as it is, in a 
single movement which seems to be an ex- 
pression of life and vigor. The coloring is 
good and there are some fine sonorous pas- 


sages, though it is not strikingly original. 
Turina’s composition is more or less a de- 
velopment of a number of Spanish folk tunes, 
well put together. 


Zaza Has Successrut REvIvAL 


Out of a lengthy list of productions the 
most interesting work presented by the Poli 
management was Leoncavallo’s Zaza, an 
opera performed all too rarely here. There 
is a lightness of texture in this work that 
gave one a sense of relief after the forced 
seriousness and feeble humor of La Boheme 
and the lady they call Mimi but whose name 
in reality is Lucie. Zaza, piccola Zingara is 
a wonderful song for a baritone, and the 
duet in the third act gets across splendidly. 
Throughout the opera there were strong 
demonstrations of favor shown for the bet- 
ter known parts. In Olga Branuicci, al- 
ready an established favorite, the vivacious 
littie Gypsy found a graceful interpreter and 
the part of Cascart was ably sustained by 
the baritone Biasini. 

Of the several debutants the best were 
Laurie Power, and Mostyn Thomas. The 
former is a tenor with a warm lyric qual- 
ity and fine upper tones. With a little more 
experience he ought™to be ready for the 
bigger theaters. Thomas, on the other hand, 
has been singing for some time, and conse- 
quently was able to do himself justice. He 
has a big baritone voice of light color, and 
sings good Italian. He is, in fact, the only 
non-Italian singer I have ever heard whose 
diction was equal to that of a native born. 
Power's voice, on the other hand, is darker 
and steadier than is usually the case with a 
Latin. Thomas sang Tonio in Pagliacci, and 
Power was Rodolfo in Puccini’s La Boheme. 


A WARMER WELCOME FOR ForEIGN SINGERS 


It is of importance for musicians to learn 
that conditions in regard to foreign singers 
and composers here are changing for the 
better. There are a number of British and 
American artists here now, commencing their 
careers, and all with a greater or less de- 
gree of success. Naturally both nations 
stand together in this respect, and the friend- 
ships formed in the famous Galleria of Mi- 
lan reflect in a most ingratiating manner 
the warm sentiments that bind the world’s 
greatest peoples together. We are most for- 
tunate today in having a big crop of young 
singers coming on, who will carry back to 
their respective homes kindly memories of 
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RETURNING NEXT SEASON 


ROTH 


STRING QUARTET 


OF BUDAPEST 


“The most beautiful chamber music that New 
York has heard in a decade. 
performances somewhere on earth today, but one 
healthily doubts it."—TELEGRAM, OCT. 16th. 


“The beauty of the whole performance was great 
and the spontaneity and the exquisite color and 
finesse heard, for instance, in the Debussy music 
provided a rare treat not soon to be forgotten.”— 


“The ensemble retains its glow of tone, its hair- 
its variety and conviction 
and its definite personality to individuate it from 
all other quartets of recent memory.”—POST, 


“Such performances of chamber music add to 
the meagre list of outstanding artistic achieve- 
ments here in a musical season which so far has 
Genuine and resounding 
enthusiasm was won by the Roth Quartet for its 
playing.”—Leonard Liebling, 
THE AMERICAN, NOV. 26th. 


“Closer approach to an ideal achievement would 
be difficult of attainment from mere human hands.” 
—HERALD, OCT. 16th. 


“The audience applauded with the enthusiasm 
usually bestowed only on a favorite virtuoso.”— 


“Their accomplishments left undisturbed the 
pre-eminence of Mr. Roth and his colleagues over 
their newly arrived competitors from Budapest.” 
—EVE. WORLD, NOV. 26th. 
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their fellow strugglers, as well as whatever 
wisdom they may have been able to acquire. 
I do plead with them all, however, to 
abandon the custom of adopting Italian 
names. If anything is wrong with their 
diction, a stage name won't help them; and 
the Anglo-Saxon voices, if generally" less 
brilliant than the Latin, are in almost every 
instance handled with better taste and mu- 
sicianship. By all means, when a name—bv 
virtue of the Italian orthography—is beyond 
the average native, change it into a pho- 
netic equivalent, and even eliminate the hy- 
brid sounds in favor of pure vowels but it 
benefits no one to try to hide his national- 
ity. CuHarwes d'Ir. 


Lawrence Strauss Acclaimed by 
Critics 

Lawrence Strauss, tenor, who won dis- 
tinct success at his recital in Boston on 
October 10 and at his New York debut on 
October 16, hails from San Francisco, al- 
though he has spent considerable time 
abroad. In Paris he studied under Jules 


LAWRENCE STRAUSS 


Algier and Jean de Reszke. More recently 
he has been associated with Raymond Von 
Zur Meuhlen and Sir George Henschel in 
the study of German lieder. 

Mr. Strauss’ appearances in public have 
been principally in the United States, where 
he has toured the whole country from East 
to West with conspicuous success. Critical 
opinion has been especially vouchsafed as to 
the tenor’s power to comprehend the music 
to his audiences; his faultless technic; his 
clear diction in English, French and Ger- 
man, and the intelligence and individuality 
which he puts into his art. Mr. Strauss has 
challenged attention for his “rare gift of 
interpretation,” whereby his audience in- 
variably lives with him through every mo- 
ment of his song, and, in addition, he pos- 
sesses “that indefinable thing called style.” 
Mr. Strauss also has created a noteworthy 
impression through his records as co-artist 
with Schumann-Heink, Alice Gentle, Eva 
Gauthier, Tina Lerner, Claire Dux, Mario 
Chamlee and others. 


Stradivarius Quartet Plays at 
Mannes School 


The Stradivarius Quartet’s first concert, 
November 17, at The David Mannes Music 
School, was received with warm enthusiasm 
by a capacity audience. Messrs. Wolfin- 
sohn, Pochon, Moldavan, and Warburg 
played Mozart’s F major quartet, No. 6 
(probably the first public performance in 
New York of a work written .when the 
composer was fourteen), and Schuniann’s 
F major quartet, op. 41, No. 2. Leopold 
Mannes’ analysis was on the Schumann 
work and prepared the audience for a more 
intimate understanding Of this composition. 


The series of six concerts was auspiciously_ 


begun, with an audience eager to continue 
its enjoyment and study of the chamber 
music literature. 

The second program, on Sunday after- 
noon, December 1, offered the Brahms C 
minor string quartet. In giving only one 
work on this program, the Quartet followed 
its intention announced earlier of presenting 
one large work on’‘some of its Mannes 
School programs and repeating one or more 
movements. The third concert of Sunday 
afternoon, December 15, Dvorak’s two-vio- 
lin and viola Tercetto, and the Beethoven 
C minor string quartet, op. 18, No. 4 


Jan Smeterlin Plays North of the 
Arctic Circle 


Jan Smeterlin has once more completed 
his annual Nordic tour, which has come to 
be a triumphal procession of piano recitals. 
Each year he has had to start his season 
earlier in order to satisfy as many demands 
upon his time as possible. This autumn, 
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between September 10, when his tour opened 
in Stockholm, until November 10, when it 
closed in Karlstad, he played no less than 
twenty-nine times. 

It is interesting to see how many musi- 
cal centers there are in the comparatively 
small state of Sweden, of which only the 
fewest are known outside. In Stockholm 
alone Smeterlin played three times, in Up- 
sala twice, and in G6teborg twice. The 
other cities he visited, including Halmstad 
(which is north of the Arctic Circle) were 
Gavle, Vagsteras, Falun, Ostersund, Boden, 
Lulea, Kiruna, Malmberget, Skelleftea, 
Umea, Harndésand, Sundsvall, Norrk6ping, 
Bollnas, Hudiksvall, Orebro, Lund, Mal- 
mo, Halisingborg, Boras, and Karlstad. 


Dornay Scores as Loge 


Louis Dornay, operatic tenor, scored a 
huge success when he sang the role of 
Loge in Das Rheingold with the Philadel- 
phia Civic Opera Company in that city on 
November 21. In writing of Mr. Dornay’s 
performance, the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin said in part: “In last night’s per- 
formance, Louis Dornay, an excellent tenor, 
sang Loge, the God of Fire, and dominated 
by means of dramatic and vocal talent and 
authority.” The headline of the Inquirer 
read: “Smallens’ Conducting Superb— 
Gabor and Dornay Notable in an Able 
Cast.” In the review, the game paper 
stated: “While several roles might have 
been sung with greater vocal power, they 
were more than offset by the outstanding 
Alberic of Arnold Gabor and the illuminat- 
ing Loge of Louis Dornay.” 

Mr. Dornay teaches at his New York stu- 
dios in addition to his operatic activities. 
In his teaching he is associated with Mme. 
Betsy Culp. 


George Liebling Compositions 
Heard 


George Liebling, distinguished composer- 
pianist, who has taken up his abode in 
Hollywood, Cal. was assigned a goodly 
portion of a program of works by resident 
composers, given at the Velada Club, Holly- 
wood, on November 19. Clara Dorster, 
soprano, sang two of his songs, Indian 
Serenade and Thee, and Louis Hintze, vio- 
linist, played his Concertino and Fairy 
Dance. 

William Edward Johnson, bass-baritone, 
is singing with much success several new 
Liebling songs. They are: Meditation, 
Prayer, At Calvary, Spring in Manhattan, 
and Magic Voice (words by Swami Yoga- 
nanda). 
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the lovely lyric quality that is hers and 
through her sincere interpretations. 

Since Mrs. Low has been appearing here 
annually she has impressed one with the 
growth of her art until today she is a most 
satisfying artist—one who has something 
definite to give her listeners. Crisp diction 
added to the enjoyability of her singing and 
the audience deman several encores. 
stage was quite filled ‘with beautiful floral 
tributes. Saying this does not always mean 
that applause and flowers make for an ar- 
tist’s success, but the Rosa Low recital was 
a genuine artistic treat. The audience’s in- 
terest and responsiveness proved it. 

Highlights en Mrs. Low’s program in- 
cluded: Come, Who'll Buy Primroses, 
Schumann’s Der Himmel Hat Eine Trane 
Geweint, a first time Sei Stornelli by Ve- 
retti and one could count all four Rou- 
manian numbers as being pleasure-givers. 


Rhea Silberta 


On Wednesday morning, Rhea Silberta 
gave the second of her series of talks on 
great composers and their music before a 
large audience at Aeolian Hall. Verdi was 
the particular topic and Miss Silberta held 
the interest of her listeners through her 
very human discussion of his life and works. 
Joseph Wolfe, baritone, and Louis Rousseau, 
tenor, sang several arias from Verdi, which 
added to the artistic merit of the morning. 
These Silberta talks are becoming quite the 
vogue among music lovers who want to 


” 


know “the why and wherefore! 


Schubert Memorial 


The Schubert Memorial, Inc., which was 
organized last year “to bring about a contact 
between young American musicians of out- 
standing talent and the best concert public 
of New York and other cities,” gave its one 
New York concert of the season on Wednes- 
day evening at Carnegie Hall, presenting two 
young artists selected in a nationwide contest 
of 152 candidates. The artists selected were 
Phyllis Kraeuter, cellist, and Ruth Posselt, 
violinist, both of whom appeared with an 
orchestra made up of eighty members of the 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society, directed by 
Artur Bodanzky. It must be said at the out- 
set that both of them fully justified the rec- 
ognition given them by the Schubert Me- 
morial. Miss Kraeuter played the A minor 
Saint-Saéns cello concerto and Miss Posselt 
the Carl Goldmark concerto for violin. 

It is difficult to comment upon the artistic 
offering of these two young ladies separately, 
for the reason that in so doing the same 
phrases would have to be used in both cases. 
They were equally interesting though of 
course the matter of individual taste would 
enter necessarily into preference for the cello 
or for the violin, as a solo instrument, or 
for Saint-Saéns or Goldmark as the more 
appealing of the composers. This aside it 
must be said that both artists achieved 
eloquent and finished interpretations with the 
requisite — shades of sonority and tonal 
color, and that both won the warmest ap- 
proval of the very large and distinguished 
audience which gathered to grace the occa- 
sion. 

Specifically speaking, Miss Kraeuter 
showed a solidity and breadth of style that 
would have done honor to an old and ex- 
perienced platform artist. She gave as much 
force as possible to the graceful and appeal- 
ing melodies of the Saint-Saéns concerto and 
made her instrument sing the Frenchman’s 
lovely song with charming conception, purity 
of style and lightness as well as sonority of 
touch. 

Miss Posselt made the most of her oppor- 
tunity to display a brilliant technical com- 
mand and her grasp of violinistic possibilties. 
She played especially with glittering exuber- 
ance and a vivacity which is not always 





JERDONE BRADFORD, 
contralto, who is well 
known in New York and 
vicinity for her artistic pre- 
sentations of programs of 
formal and informal music. 











present in artists who have played publicly 
in early years, as she did as a youthful 
prodigy. Her style had much precision and 
she gave the thematic material of the Gold- 
mark work strong accentuation and marked 
individuality. 

Mr. Bodanzky conducted with his usual 
skill, furnishing accompaniments that were 
in every way commendable, and aiding the 
young artists to show themselves at their 
best. He also gave effective renditions of 
the overture to Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro 
and the prelude to Wagner’s Meistersinger. 


DECEMBER 5 


Plaza Artistic Morning 


The program for the Artistic Morning of 
Thursday proved to be a happy combination 
of artistic talents. There was the famous 
Aguilar Quartet in a set of six exquisitely 
played numbers; Rafaelo Diaz, Metropolitan 
Opera tenor; Violet Kemble Cooper, English 
actress, and Victor Wittgenstein, pianist. 
The ball room was packed and the verdict 
seemed to be that everyone found something 
to please. 

The Aguilars, who have had phenomenal 
success in New York, repeated the impres- 
sion made here previously, Each an artist 
on the lute, the combination is something that 
has to be heard to be fully appreciated. They 
are indeed a novelty—and a valuable one to 
any course. 

Mr, Diaz did not seem to feel the need 
of warming up his voice so early in the 
morning. He started right off with the Una 
Furtiva Lagrima from L’Elisir d’Amore by 
Donizetti and added two songs, of which 
Amapola by Lacalle proved particulaly love- 
ly. He was heard later in three songs. Mr. 
Diaz was in unusually good voice and was 
cordially received as he always is. Mr. Diaz 
is an opera singer who can sing songs. 
Arthur Laubenstein was at the piano. 

The combination of Miss Cooper and Mr. 
Wittgenstein is a happy one. Two supreme 
artists in their own right, their harmonious 
association is delightful. A program note 
was to the effect that they had not sought 
a photographic or programmatic relationship 
between the poems and the music, but a 
similarity of mood, feeling and rhythm. This 
they proved admirably. Miss Cooper’s beauti- 
ful speaking voice and clarity of diction was 
much enjoyed in three poems: Dawn; Green 
Groom (early 18th century) and Shelley’s 
Ode to the West Wind, to which Mr. Witt- 
genstein played, respectively, numbers by 

rd Alped Douglas and James P. Dunn, 
Loeilly and Chopin. He played with beauty 
of tone and charm, the audience rewarding 
both with warm applause. A novelty that 
should be more frequently heard. 


Ralph Leopold 


Ralph Leopold, a pianist of eminent at- 
tainment, who is too infrequently heard in 
New York, played to a large and apprecia- 
tive audience at Town Hall in the evening. 
He offered his own arrangements of Vival- 
di’s D minor Concerto and of excerpts from 
Wagner’s Siegfried, besides a number of 
Chopin pieces, Liszt’s Petrarca Sonnet, No. 
123 and numbers by d’Albert, Scott, Lecuona 
and Sauer. 

Mr. Leopold’s exceptional technic was at 
his best, and his ripe and dignified concep- 
tion of the various programmed items - 
abundant pleasure to his listeners. The 
pold Wagner arrangements are well- ieee 
and have won praise at his former recitals. 
The Siegfried transcriptions played on this 
occasion is equal in cleverness and effective- 
ness to the others. 

There was much to be admired in the 
pianist’s Chopin group. The Polonaise Fan- 
tasie, Op. 61, was characterized by delicate 
shading and attractive rhythmic nuances, and 
the C sharp minor scherzo was played in a 
manner that left nothing to be desired. Le- 
cuona’s Malaguena and Sauer’s Music Box 
produced delightful delicatissimo effects. 
Mr. Leopold was not dismissed by his audi- 
ence till he had added a number of pieces to 
his printed list. 


Vlada Kolitsch 


After an absence of four years, Vlada Ko- 
litsch, violinist, came quietly into the musical 
scheme of things in New York on Thursday 
evening when he gave a recital, in costume, 
of old classics at the American Woman's 
Club. The unaccompanied Bach Chaconne 
seemed to acquire a new color in its eigh- 
teenth century surroundings, and incidentally, 
it was test enough for Mr. Kolitsch’s pure 
tone, his even bowing, and of his right to 
make the old classics his. He played also a 
portion of the Mozart concerto in D, with 
cadenzas by Leopold Auer, and shorter. pieces 
of Milandre, Couperin, Tartini, and Corelli. 

The recital was unusual, aside from its 
setting, in that it was devoted to what is our 
oldest heritage in music, and Mr. Kolitsch’s 
sincerity and simplicity made the best of the 

(Continued on page 20) 
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(Continued from page 19) 
past quite as interesting and at home in the 
rush of things now as the most daring of 
what we call modern. It was refreshing, 
and for that reason a novelty. 
Victor Ziber accompanied him. 


Philharmonic-Symphony 


It appears that Spain is beginning to reap 
the artistic harvest that generally follows 
commercial prosperity. Certainly the grow- 
ing industrial importance of that country 
has brought about something of a renais- 
sance in the arts, and particularly in music, 
Thus, we have been privileged to witness 
in recent years the magic of Segovia, the 
splendid abilities as a conductor of Fer- 
nandez Arbos, and during the current sea- 
son the extraordinary Aguilar Lute Quar- 
tet. On Thursday evening at Carnegie 
Hall this Spanish invasion received fresh 
impetus through the introduction as soloist 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra of Jose 
Iturbi, pianist, musician and artist fit to 
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rank with the greatest of contemporary 
pianists. 

Technical mastery is taken for granted in 
the equipment of instrumentalists appearing 
before the public. With Mr. Iturbi, how- 
ever, an extraordinary command of technic 
and tone is employed not as an end in 
itself but is put at the service of a sensitive 
musician with a rare understanding of tonal 
structure, of a poetic spirit capable of deep 
feeling. Unfailing taste, artistic restraint, 
and an unerring instinct for the melodic line 
marked his performance of Mozart’s D minor 
concerto. That he can be brilliant when 
brilliance is required was demonstrated in 
his virtuoso reading of Liszt’s Hungarian 
fantasy. An ovation was his reward after 
each performance, with cheers added to 
handclapping to signalize the arrival of a 
distinguished artist. 

For purely orchestral numbers Mr. Men- 
gelberg proffered the D minor symphony 
of Cesar Franck and Tschaikowsky’s Romeo 
and Juliet overture. 


DECEMBER 6 


Biltmore Musicale 


Another of the delightful Friday Morning 
Musicales which R. E. Johnston has been 
managing for years at the Hotel Biltmore 
took place before the usual large, select, and 
enthusiastic audience. 

Margaret Shotwell opened the concert with 
Schulz-Evler’s Blue Danube transcription, 
brilliantly and engagingly played, and later 
added equally well delivered performances 
of pieces by Albeniz, Godowsky-Albeniz, and 
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OTTILIE METZGER, 
pictured on one of her trout fishing trips during the late summer, together with 


her brother, Otto Metzger, of the Shubert Company. 


Metzger was soloist with the 


On December 12 Mme. 
Arion Society of Brooklyn. 





Schubert-Tausig (Marche Militaire). En- 
cores were given by Miss Shotwell in ac- 
knowledgment of the exceptionally warm 
applause. 

Flattering, too, was the reception extended 
to Yvette Le Bray, the mezzo soprano, who 
recently gave a successful recital at Car- 
negie Hall. The Biltmore listeners heard 
her do a heartful and beautifully colored 
voicing of the familiar aria from Samson 
and Delilah, and three songs, by Kennedy- 
Fraser, Burleigh, and Mrs. Beach. Miss 
Le Bray displayed lovely nuancing and 
highly musical delivery in the shorter num: 


Ginstiape De Luca—but what can one say 
about that always polished and stimulative 
interpreter? He showed his rarest art in 
the Largo al factotum aria from Barber of 
Seville and a trio of songs by Tosti. Mes- 
sager, and De Leva. Of course he scored 
an ovation. 

Pietro Cimara accompanied expertly for 
the singers. 


Marguerite D’Alvarez 
Carnegie Hall was filled to capacity on 
Friday evening, when Marguerite D’Alvarez’s 
hosts of admirers turned out to hear the Peru- 
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vian contralto in her annual recital in New 
York, following successful European appear- 
ances. 

Mme. D’Alvarez can always be counted 
upon to give a program more or less out 
of the beaten path, one that displays her 
superb versatile powers. It is now a well 
known fact that this artist is among the 
most interesting interpreters before the pub- 
lic. Her intellect and expressiveness are 
always apparent and if there are any minor 
technical deficiencies in her singing now and 
then, no one really cares in the case of 
D’ Alvarez. 


With her it is the composer’s message that 
is wanted most, not the sound of a note 
or two. But D’Alvarez has a great, vol- 
uptuous voice, particularly mellow and rich 
in the lower and middle registers; she uses 
it with super-skill, and clarity of diction 
makes her singing the more pleasurable. 

Gluck’s Armez vous d’un noble courage 
(Iphigenie en Aulide) opened the program, 
sung with nobility of style. German songs 
by Schubert and Strauss followed, offering 
opportunity for tender moods, but it was in 
the French, embracing Duparc, Chausson, 
Faure and Pillois that the listeners seemed 
to get the greater pleasure. These were 
charmingly done. A group of Spanish closed 
the recital, but there were numerous encores 
before the audience would let D’Alvarez go 
—and heaps of floral tributes. Charles Hart 
was at the piano. 


DECEMBER 7 


Orchestral Concert for Children 


The third concert of the first children’s 
series was given by the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony at Carnegie Hall on Saturday morn- 
ing under the direction of Ernest Schell- 
ing. The program this time featured horns 
and trumpets. The accompanying slides 
which Mr. Schelling had prepared were 
most interesting and reminded one of the 
remark the conductor had made the previ- 
ous week, that he must be very fond of the 
children indeed to go to such great pains 
to collect all the material, photograph it 
and color the slides for them. Mr. Schell- 
ing’s popularity grows constantly, and it is 
easy to understand. The children who filled 
the hall had a wonderful time, but none 
seemed to get more real fun out of it than 
Mr. Schelling himself. It was like a big 
party, with the conductor a delightful host. 
How fine it would be if more of such val- 
uable education could be given to children 
in this manner! 


The program included the prelude to the 
third act of Lohengrin; the andante from 
Richard Strauss’ concerto for horn, with the 
solo played by B. Jaenicke; Saint-Saéns’ 
Septuor for trumpet, piano and strings, with 
trumpet solo by H. Glantz (Mr. Schelling 
was at the piano); Poulenc’s sonata for 
horn, trumpet and trombone, played by 
Messrs. Jaenicke, Glantz and Falcone; 
Henry Hadley’s Irish, from Silhouettes; 
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song, When Johnny Comes Marching Home 
Again, and Chabrier’s colorful Espana. 

An old standby which delighted the chil- 
dren was a huge thermometer which Mr. 
Schelling had made. It was placed on the 
stage in full view of the children and reg- 
istered their singing. On one side it was 
marked Horrid, Very Bad, Not So Bad, 
Good, Great; on the other side it read: 
Awful, Bad, Better, Fine, Hurray. The 
mercury did not get above Good this time. 
The children shouted a hearty “yes” to Mr. 
Schelling’s query as to whether or not he 
should bring it again. 


Aguilar Lute Quartet 


The Aguilar Lute Quartet gave its third 
and last concert of the season at Town Hall 
on Saturday afternoon. Their program, as 
on previous occasions, comprised classic 
pieces and Spanish music of more recent 
origin, the former category including a so- 
nata by Scarlatti, a two-part and three-part 
invention, and a two-voiced gigue by Bach, 
together with a rondo by Mozart. The 
Snanish numbers were drawn from Mon- 
dino, de Falla, Rodrigo, Turina, Salazar, 
Albeniz and Nin. 

Again the Aguilars proved themselves a 
significant addition to the American smusical 
scene. Thanks to their technical precision, 
musical intelligence, command of nuances 
and faultless taste, their large audience had 
abundant reason for the enthusiastic ap- 
plause that was lavished on them throughout 
the afternoon. 


Philharmonic Students’ C oncert 


The Saturday evening concert of the 
Philharmonic Students’ Series brought a 
repetition of the Franck D minor Symphony 
and the Tschaikowsky Romeo and Juliet 
heard at the Thursday and Friday courses. 

Ellen Ballon, Canadian pianist, enjoyed 
the distinction of being the Saturday soloist 
and she gave especial pleasure by breaking 
away from the conventional concerto reper- 
toire and presenting Tschaikowky’s G ma- 
jor work in that form. It is not as well 
known as the Russian composer’s B flat 
minor example nor does it make the same 
easy surface appeal. It is far more reflec- 
tive and serious. 

Miss Ballon’s musical instincts enabled 
her to penetrate the exacting content of the 
G major Concerto and she published it with 
striking taste, discernment, and effect. Her 
tone was of unusually fastidious quality, her 
style and phrasing showed expert adapta- 
bility and art, and her comprehensive tech- 
nic easily and dazzlingly surmounted the 
mechanical difficulties of the composition. 

The audience took the player to its heart 
and overwhelmed her with applause. 


James Friskin 


On Saturday evening, James Friskin, 
pianist, gave the first of this season’s “art- 
ists’ recitals” at the Institute of Musical Art 
of the Juilliard Foundation, displaying once 
again all those sterling qualities of virtu- 
osity and musicianship which have created 
for him an established position with the 
press and public of America since he took 
up his residence here some years ago. 

The pianist played on this occasion a 
ones of classic beauty, including, as cer- 
- gba the least important offering, three 

lowsky’s Schubert variations. These 
Sons Das Wandern, Litanei and Ungeduld. 
In each song Godowsky uses the melody 
as Schubert wrote it, weaving about it an 
iridescent and luminous gossamer of a love- 
liness such as only an artist of Friskin’s gifts 
and attainments may hope adequately to 
express. 
efore this was Beethoven’s Sonata Quasi 
Fantasia, op. 27, No. 1, which the artist 
interpreted with kaleidoscopic dynamic color, 
passing from exuberance to romantic lan- 


guor, from bright effervescence to rhapsodic 
fervor, in a manner that indicated not only 
his complete sympathy with but his thor- 
ough understanding of the significance and 
import of the music of the great master 
of Bonn. 

The program opened with Bach’s French 
suite in B minor and closed with the twenty- 
four Chopin preludes. 

Throughout the evening the public mani- 
fested its satisfaction by hearty applause. 


Harold Bauer 


Harold Bauer gave a recital at Carnegie 
Hall in the afternoon for the benefit of the 
Women’s Trade Union League. He com- 
pletely entranced his listeners in a program 
which was devoted exclusively to composers 
of the nineteenth century music of which he 
is past-master. 

The rich, melodious tones of the Brahms’ 
waltzes, which opened the program, flowed 
from his finger tips with enticing ease and 
skill. In the Beethoven sonata in A flat, 
opus 110, which followed, he achieved the 
most sensitive and delicate phrasing and 
deep, rich tone-coloring that drew the audi- 
ence with the player into that realm of 
imagination where the thought and feeling 
of the composer, as expressed by this inter- 
preter, dwelt. Schumann’s Etudes sym- 
phoniques, nocturne in F sharp minor by 
Chopin and the Mephisto Waltz of Liszt 
completed the program. These, too, were 
colored with that nicety of shading and emo- 
tional depth, with which this pianist’s playing 
abounds, while throughout the whole pro- 
gram he maintained that dignity of style 
that has come to be associated with the name 
of Bauer. 

The capacity audience recalled the pianist 
again and again. 


DECEMBER 8 


American Composers’ Afternoon 


Marguerite Potter annually gives an after- 
noon devoted to American composers, her 
Madrigal Club series embracing much vari- 
ety of music, also of social life, and that 
given at the Barnard Club December 8 by 
Rhea Silberta, showed this young woman 
in most favorable light. Miss Silberta pro- 
vided the singers, Mollie Schnyder, soprano; 
Vivienne deVeau, mezzo soprano; Harvin 
Lohre, tenor, and John Carroll, baritone, 
these four singing Silberta songs exclusive- 
ly, including If I Were a Tree, Rendezvous, 
Piccola Canzon, Senesino, Beloved, Today, 
Dame Fate, The Message, Samson Said, 
Wild Geese, By-the-Sea, Land of You and 
I, Aylia, Lullaby and Yohrzeit. 

The various moods of reflection, love and 
playfulness, with the dramatic element, were 
ably brought out by the singers, Miss Sil- 
berta playing accompaniments of musicianly 
support. 


Manhattan Symphony 


Henry Hadley and his new orchestra, in 
colorful, musicianly, and spirited perform- 
ances, won the warm approval of a large 
Sunday evening audience. 

Their response showed that this Hadley 
series fills a logical place in New York con- 
cert life and should be organized into a 
regular annual part of the public musical 
curriculum of our city. 

Hadley has developed irito one of the out- 
standing musicians of the present time and 
to record his successes in THE MUSICAL 
Courter is a particular pleasure because he 
is an American. 

Last Sunday he was at the top of his 
talents with the baton and as an interpreter. 
He gave warmly conceived and _ under- 
standing interpretations of the Wotan Fare- 
well and Fire Music from Walkiire, Sieg- 
fried’s Funeral March, and the Daion and 
Rhine Journey, and in these Wagner pages 
the conductor missed none of their large 
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dramatic sweep, passion, and pictorialness. 

The program opened with Mozart’s over- 
ture to Marriage of Figaro, delicately 
played, and Chadwick's Tam o’ Shaater, 
done with appropriate vitality and humor. 

The soloist of the concert was Marvin 
Maazel, who did a graceful thing by re- 
viving Rubinstein’s D minor concerto, which 
had not been heard here for several years. 

The Rubinstein work is ideally suited to 
the Maazel style of pianism, which com- 
bines poetical expressiveness with tempera- 
mental warmth and a high order of techni- 
cal brilliancy. The slow movement was 
“sung” with fine tenderness; the finale had 
irresistible elan and dash. 

Maazel was received with aclaim by his 
hearers and they made him bow innumer- 
able times in answer to their long continued 
plaudits. 

Dorothy. Cartier 


A capacity attendance gathered at Stein- 
way Hall in the evening to hear Maude 
Marion Tracy’s artist pupil, Dorothy Car- 
tier, assisted by Charles Beechell, baritone, 
and Edward Hogan, tenor. The prosram 
opened with the Ballatella from Pagliacci 
and an English number The Little Damozel 
by Novello, sung by Miss Cartier, who is 
the possessor of a rich soprano voice with 
a silvery tint which is beautiful. Her singing 
showed marked style and intelligence. This 
young singer has the fundamentals of a bright 
future. Three English songs and two more 
arias concluded Miss Cartier’s program. 
She received many beautiful flowers, a large 
ovation and several encores. Charles Beech- 
ell sang songs by Barron, Victor Herbert, 
Nevin, Henry Geehi and Goodwin, in which 
a baritone voice of good quality and wide 
range was always .in evidence. His diction 
was clear and distinct, and his interpreta- 
tive ability commendable. Edward Hogan, 
tenor, was an addition to the successful 
program and sang songs by Schubert, Del 
Riego, Frederic Clay and an aria by Doni- 
zetti. His voice was sweet and he uses 
it skillfully. Special mention must be made 
of the song entitled “Thank God for a Gar- 
den,” which Mr. Hogan sang exceptionally 
well. Much credit is due Miss Tracy for 
her untiring and conscientious effort. Ruth 
Coe proved a capable assistant at the piano 
to the singers. 


John Charles Thomas 


A packed house greeted John 2 apie 
Thomas in his recital at Town Hall, and 
at every opportunity demonstrated its ‘thor- 
ough enjoyment of a program beautifully 
sung. 

Mr. Thomas is undoubtedly one of the 
really popular singers of the day, and well 
he might be, for he possesses, first of all, 
a vocal equipment of rare quality; it is a 
baritone of beautiful mellow resonance, rich 
and colorful and seemingly endless in range. 
The concert was a rare treat, since his nat- 
ural singing was enhanced by a varied se- 
lection of songs and an interpretation that 
was always arresting. 

A delightful fifteenth century French air, 
L’amour de moi, opened what could be 
termed a double program; the first being 
devoted to the classics, the second to a de- 
cidedly novel innovation termed Vodvil (a 
satirical cycle), by Enders, which was writ- 
ten for and dedicated to Mr. Thomas. Be- 
fore reaching this point, however, he had 
sung three Beethoven numbers, an exquisite 
Schumann one, Du bist wie eine Blume, 
Marx’ Der Ton, Duparc’s Extase, Holmes’ 
Au Pays, Widor’s Contemplation and also 
songs by Rogers, Carpenter, Taylor and Dix. 
To these were added countless encores. All 
through these varied moods Mr. Thomas 
caught the spirit and subtle inflections un- 
derlying the more obviously indicated 
phrases, his diction was a sheer joy, the 
climaxes were done with telling effect and 
always the voice rang out clear and true. 

The unique feature of the concert, of 
course, lay in the Vodvil sketch; it takes an 
artist of Mr. Thomas’ dimensions to be able 
to make such a presentation on a serious 
program, and do it with distinction. This 
sketch is written in nine sections and, ac- 
cording to Mr. Thomas’ own delineation of 
the work, is a satire on some of the more 
dramatic spots in the broader use of the 
word music; it begins with “Overture,” a 
parody on the Pagliacci Prologue, and con- 
tinues with The Animal Act, the Jazz Sing- 
er, The Harmony Sisters, Blackface Com- 
edian, Prima Donna, Hoofer, Queen of the 
Trapeze and Curtain. What was a revela- 
tion in this performance was Mr. Thomas’ 
adaptability to the squeakish, howling vocal 
gymnastics necessary to convey the proper 
meanings, and his extraordinary gift of hu- 
mor and satire which kept the audience in 
a roar. It is a long time since New York 
has had an opportunity to hear Mr. Thomas 
in anything but straight concert work, and 
this exhibition recalled vividly to mind that 
the baritone is as fine an actor as he is a 
singer. Another gift of the singer is his 
ability to make the listeners feel that he has 
never quite given them entirely of himself, 
holding a certain amount of reserve in his 
voice, that has an altogether soothing and 
assuring effect. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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RONALD 


URAT 


in 
successful 
New York Recital 
Town Hall, November 23rd 


cw 


“Enjoyed outstanding success with 





his large and friendly audience. He 
displayed excellent intonation and a 





technical equipment above the average. 
In a new unaccompanied Chaconne of 
his own he showed originality of idea, 





based upon Bach’s precept, and in a 
“Dance” likewise new and a 
“Pastorale” there was further knowl- 
edge of good violin composition. The 
Mozart concerto and Franck’s Sonata 


showy 


furnished artistic enjoyment.” 
New York Sun, Nov. 25th. 


“A serious and mature violinist— 
unostentatious manner—good__phras- 
ing and rhythmic steadiness—conspic- 





uous sense of style.” 
New York Evening World, Nov. 25th. 





“Mr. Murat is a seasoned artist 


gifted with inieresting powers of in- 





terpretation.” 


New York Evening Journal, Nov. 25th. 


technical ability—tone 
Chaconne of 
his own composition was well written, 
with a style suggesting the influence 
of Bach in this form, although not ac- 


“Displayed 
of volume and firmness. 





tually imitative.” 
New York Herald Tribune, Nov. 24th. 


“Thorough schooling—the move- 





ments of his arm and wrist are re- 
laxed and yet 
tone—passages executed with distinct 
nobility —plays with taste — strong 
great sense of rhythm 
style, vital 
personality and power of expression.” 
Nov. 25th. 


precise—sonority of 





temperament— 





Proved a perception of 





New York Staats-Zeitung, 


technic and 
showed careful study and preparation 
in his interpretations,—enthusiastically 


“Good tone, clean 





applauded.” 
Musicai Courier, Nov. 30th. 
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SAARBRUECKEN HEARS 


Two ONE-ACT NOVELTIES 


Erich Stekel Conducts With Outstanding Skill and Originality. 


SAARBRUECKEN. — Among outstanding 
musical events in Germany during the pres- 
ent season were two one-act operas, Das 
Hoellische Gold and Djamileh, given at the 
opera house in Saarbruecken under the di- 
rection of Erich Stekel. 

Bittner’s opera, Das MHhoellische Gold 
(1915), is extremely modern in its concep- 
tion, and pleasing withal to eye and ear 
alike. It is the story of a young and un- 
sophisticated devil sent out from the nether 
world to gather in a mortal soul. Being in- 
experienced in this branch of deviltry, he 
applies to the first likely mortal that he 
meets for aid and advice. The cast includes 
The Man, a poor woodcutter, driven to ut- 
termost despair with fear of losing his 
homestead, because he can no longer pay the 
exorbitant taxes; his Wife, pious, gentle, 
eager to help the Man whose smile is the 
only sunshine she knows; Ephraim, son of 
the heartless landlord, and ultimate savior 
of the menaced couple; and the Old Woman, 
a gossipy neighbor, who takes fiendish de- 
light in sowing discord between the har- 
assed pair, and who finally is recognized as 
the ripened plum for the devil’s picking. It 
is an opera of great charm and vitality, full 
of dramatic power and great spiritual beauty, 
ascetic at times in color, form and instru- 
mentation, possibly slightly monotonous 
here and there, but ever of preeminent gran- 
deur. It is a short opera, but demands 
voices of dramatic strength and wide range, 
and spirited histrionic ability. 

These demands were ably and convincingly 
met under the masterful leadership of Erich 
Stekel, happily assisted by Karl Moeller and 
Maxim Frey. The excellent performance with 
its scintillating vivacity and its exquisite 
musicianship gave proof of the unerring skill 
of the talented conductor. 

Among the singers most applauded at this 
presentation was Christine Loos, well known 
to American audiences. Her impersonation 
of the Old Woman was vivid and soul-stir- 
ring, giving ample range to her marvelous 
histrionic versatility. She sang the part with 
fine feeling and an accuracy of tone that 
was truly an achievement in an extremely 
difficult score. 


ERICH STEKEL, 
who successfully conducted the two one- 
act operas recently given at Saar- 
bruecken, Germany. 


Djamileh, by Bizet (1872), equally char- 
acteristic of its time, lost by comparison 
with the former work. A rather insipid score 
intones the tale of a beautiful slave girl, who, 
about to be sold, tries to win her master’s 
affection by guile and amorous appeal. 
Against an Oriental-Turkish setting, the mu- 
sic flows smoothly, warm and melodious, 
like the soft splashing of a fountain, with- 
out ever attaining any great dramatic cli- 
max nor ever fascinating like Carmen. The 
scenic decorations were superbly picturesque, 
and lent dramatic effect with the splendor 
and seductiveness of the East. Again Stekel 
gave a fine reading of the score showing a 
sympathetic and discerning mena, 








Radio, Light Opera 
and the Movies 








Some attractions on the radio which may 
be considered highlights were the December 
8 broadcast of the Baldwin Hour, which 
featured Jacques Thibaud and Leonora 
Cortez, respectively violinist and pianist; a 
program of George Gershwin’s music, with 
the composer interpreting several of the 
numbers; Mengelberg, Kathryn Meisle and 
Toscha Seidel on the Atwater Kent hour; 
Henry ‘Hadley conductine the Manhattan 
Symphony Orchestra with Maazel as solo- 
ist, and in the afternoon the Philharmonic 
Symphony, Jose Iturbi soloist, and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in the last of the 
three concerts to be given this fall. An in- 
teresting announcement of this last feature 
was the statement by Stokowski that he is 
to devote twelve weeks to the betterment 
of transmission as a result of these broad- 
casts. 

In the playing of Mr. Thibaud and Miss 
Cortez one found two artists beautifully 
matched, as the violinist is decidedly of a 
scholarly nature, while Miss Cortez is of a 
brilliant temperament. Miss Meisle sang 
beautifully; her voice is a glorious instru- 
ment and showed up to advantage. 

Mr. Iturbi conveyed the brilliancy for 
which he has been singled out since his re- 
cent debut, creating the decided desire to be 
heard again. It was a day of music a-plenty. 

On December 9, Ossip Gabrilowitsch led 
the Detroit Symphony i in a nation-wide con- 
cert and himself interpreted the Schumann 
A minor concerto. The conductor-pianist 
is an artist of great powers and always a 
scholar as well as a musician. 


Roxy 


Lenore Ulrich, in South Sea Rose, de- 
scribed as “a movietone romance with 
songs,” is the Roxy feature picture this 
week in which the Broadway star has little 
trouble in charming anew with her throaty, 
accented voice and fascinating wiles. The 
surrounding excellent cast makes the picture 
entertaining. The prologue, an Idyll of the 
South Seas, brings Harold Van Duzee, he 
of.the fine voice; Merriam Fields, Esther 
Shaw, Eddie Shaw’s Hawaiians, the Roxy 
Ballet Corps and Thirty-Two Roxyettes, in 
a presentation that lends atmosphere—and 
plenty of it! Effective, too is Dorothea 
Edwards, assisted by the chorus, in Rubin- 


stein’s Kamenoi Ostrow, beautifully done. 
Previous to this the orchestra gives a fine 
rendition of the Raymond overture 
(Thomas), and an amusing number proves 
to be Bric-a-Brac, featuring Patricia Bow- 
man, George Kiddon, Volodia Gueral and 
the ballet. The Thirtv- Two Roxyettes give 
further pleasure in Sidewalks of New York. 


Chamber Music Guild 


Karl Lorenz, with his friends, Mr. and 
Mrs. Max W. Stoehr, has established the 
Chamber Music Guild of New York, giving 
an introductory concert at Hotel Astor, East 
Room, which interested many persons, En- 
semble works by Handel, Mozart, Dohn- 
anyi, Pfeiffer and Pirani, ‘utilizing a string 
orchestra, also wood and brass instruments, 
tuade up a novel and interesting program. 
The audience especially liked Pirani’s Ga- 
votte Rococco and Scherzo, which sounded 
much like modernized Mozart. Dr. James 
Burghlie gave an address in well-chosen 
English, telling the purport of the organi- 
zation, and asking for subscriptions to the 
remaining concerts, planned for Town Hall, 
January 15 and March 27. Mr. Lorenz con- 
ducted the groups of musicians with energy, 
and also gave a talk expressing his thanks 
to the Stoehrs, to the players “who rehearsed 
endlessly,” and to the music critics present. 


Concert Management Annie 
Friedberg Notes 


Stella Stamier, young American pianist 
and pupil of Paolo Gallico, will make her 
New York debut in recital at Town Hall 
on the evening of December 27. 

Annie Friedberg, manager of Myra Hess 
and Yelly d’Aranyi, announces that the Eng- 
lish pianist and Hungarian violinist will ar- 
rive in this country about January 1 for an- 
other concert tour. Miss Hess’ first New 
York appearance will be in recital at Town 
Hall on January 8. 

The success achieved by Flora Woodman 
in her first New York recital has resulted 
in additional concert engagements for this 
season, so that the soprano is compelled to 
remain in this country longer than antici- 
pated and has thus had to cancel some im- 
portant English dates. Miss Woodman also 
will be heard here again next season. 


Radio Wins Aged Soprano 
Tonight, Saturday, Mme. Caterina Marco, 
seventy-seven year old American soprano, 
will make her first attempt at singing over 

the radio, station WNYC, at 7 o'clock. 
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New Opera Project on Coast 
Proves a Decided Success 


Myrna Sharlow, Tina Paggi, Nino Pic- 
caluga and Louise Caselotti 
Score Heavily 


Los Ancetes, CaL.—The Columbia Grand 
Opera Company, founded and directed by 
Alexander Bevani (who was also one of 
the three to start the Los Angeles Civic 
Opera Company), opened at the Biltmore 
Theater on December 2 before a large and 
distinguished audience. Verdi's La Forza 
del Destino was the work, and, while some 
of the stars are Americans, many were im- 
ported for the new company from Italy. 
Myrna Sharlow, a distinctly American 
product, sang Leonora. Her voice was 
beautiful and her appearance youthful and 
captivating. Dramatically she was most 
satisfactory. The point of interest centered 
around the new Italian tenor, Nino Pic- 
caluga, as Don Alvaro, who was handsome, 
youthful looking, and his voice truly excel- 
lent. Galileo Pariga, baritone, as Don Car- 
los, also scored heavily, showing great dis- 
cretion in skilfully developing the part of 
the brother of Leonora, and avoiding the 
pitfalls which would have made of Don 
Carlos a mere coarse brawler. Enrico Spa- 
da, as Father Superior, displayed a good 
bass voice and acted with dignity. Carlo 
Scattola had the double roles of the Mar- 
quis of Calatrava and the more important 
comedy role of Fra Melitone, in which he 
delighted the audience and did some artistic 
singing. Ettore Ghisletti had the minor role 
of Trabucca, of which he made the most, and 
Luigi Rocca doubled on the two small parts 
of Surgeon and Alcade. Lenore Ivey, as 
Preziosilla, and Edith Mackey, as Curra, 
were adequate. 

The new conductor, Alberto Conti, im- 
ported for the company, also made a decided 
hit and. held the orchestra down to a fine 
support, keeping a strong rhythmic beat 
which made the chorus work extremely 
good. The chorus was goodlooking and 
excellently trained. The scenery struck a 
new note, consisting of modernistic window, 
door, and gate openings, and many pillars, 
against dead black hangings. These could 
be used in many rearrangements and relieve 
the effect of lighting for the different sets. 
Many were designed by Boris Deutch, Hol- 
lywood artist, but in the main the credit 
should go to the company’s technician, 
Jeremy J. Perry, recently from Dublin. 

Tuesday evening’s offering was also by 
Verdi, La Traviata. This opera introduced 
Tina Paggi, an Italian coloratura, in the 
role of Violetta. New to Los Angeles, she 
was the star of the evening, pleasing with 
the purity of her tone and her intelligent 
interpretation of the role. She was cheered 
for her work in the Ah fors’e Lui and Sem- 
pre Libera, and the applause grew in enthusi- 
asm throughout the evening. Claudio Fri- 
gerio, as Germont, won recognition with his 
Di Provenza, and Gennaro Barra, in the 
tenor role of Alfredo, gave a consistent and 
authoritative interpretation. The other roles 
were interpreted by Valeria Post (Flora), 
Zaruhi Elmassion (Annina), William Blust 
(Doctor), Luigi Rocca (Marquis), Ghis- 
letti (Gastone), and James Crahanney 
(Baron). All did creditable work. 

The singing of chorus and*principals of 
this new company is way above the average. 
The scheme of the managers is to have a 
well balanced company, with the stress laid 
upon the ensemble and not upon some fab- 
ulous priced star, giving opportunity to 
young talent and presenting moderately 
priced opera in a finished manner. 

The third evening, Bizet’s Carmen, with 
Louise Caselotti in the title role, attracted 
a throng of hearers who were interested in 
this local singer. An entirely new Carmen 
was presented. The writer has heard most 
of the Carmen’s from Calvé down the line, 
and considers that the reading given by Miss 
Caselotti was the best, taken as a whole, of 
any except Mary Link, a midwestern singer 
of a generation ago. Criticism of her im- 
maturity and small crudenesses seems be- 
side the point, as Bizet’s heroine was a 
young, very crude, immature girl of the 
streets, with beauty and magnetism enough 
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to turn the heads of the young men she met. 
Miss Caselotti was beautiful, her acting in- 
telligent, and the play of expression over 
her face while not in action was little short 
of marvelous. Her voice is a glorious in- 
strument, and one can safely prophesy a 
brilliant future for this eighteen-year-old 
girl; if all goes well. She was especially 
good in’ the Habanera, the Seguidilla, and 
in the last act. 

Tina Paggi was a fine Micaela, scoring 
heavily with the romanza in the third act. 
Piccaluga, as Don Jose, again stopped the 
show, with his Flower Song and in his work 
in the second act with Carmen. The quin- 
tet in the second act was well performed. 
Frigerio, as Escamillo, received much ap- 
plause for his Toreador song. Enrico 
Spada as Zuniga and Alberto Rovere as 
Morales completed the cast. ‘The general 
presentation of Carmen was spirited and 
snappy, Alberto Conti, conductor, giving 
good account of himself. 

Eduardo Cansino staged four tag ng 
Marguerita Bolado, Regini De Bori, Tere- 
sita Viloagran and Ynez Del Valle, who 
assisted Miss Caselotti. B. ou. ea: 


Rosa Ponselle Day Celebrated 


November 15 was the first anniversary of 
Rosa Ponselle Day, set aside by the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs last year 
particularly to honor the young American 
singer, whose achievements place her in the 
Hall of Fame. On the anniversary Miss 
Ponselle received thousands of telegrams 
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ROSA PONSELLE 


from all over the country. Among them 
was the following from Wales L. Debussy, 
mayor of Meriden, Conn.. which read as 
follows: “Meriden is proud of the fame that 
has come to you through your exceptional 
ability in the realm of music. On Rosa 
Ponselle Day, which is being nationally 
celebrated, we send out our greetings and 
sincere wishes for further successes. The 
City of Meriden.” 

The Rotary Club of Meriden telegraphed : 
“To the music lovers of the world Novem- 
ber 15 signifies the recognition of one of 
the supreme artists of all time. To Meriden 
it means one more reason for being proud 
of her most distinguished daughter in whose 
heart there will always be a place for Home, 
Sweet Home.” 

From Mrs. C. C. Herbert, of the Aeolian 
Music Club, Spartanburg, S. C., came this: 
“Cordial greetings and love from the Aeo- 
lian Club. Program in your honor held to- 
day in the Hall of Fame of the National 
Federation, and wishes for you many more 
glorious years.’ 

Miss Ponselle, it has now been definitely 
announced, will make her first appearance 
of the season at the Metropolitan. in the 
revival of Luisa Miller on December 21. 
She has entirely recovered from her indis- 
position. 


Eighth Week at Metropolitan 


Puccini’s La Rondine will open the eighth 
week of the Metropolitan Opera season next 
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Monday evening with Bori, Fleischer, Swar- 
thout, Flexer, Ryan, Falco, Lerch, Wells, 
Gigli, Tokatyan, Ludikar, Picco, Paltrinieri, 
Wolfe, and Bellezza conducting. Other operas 
will be: Tosca, - Wednesday, with Jeritza, 
Flexer, Martinelli Scotti, Malatesta, Bada, 
Picco, Gandolfi, D’Angelo, and Bellezza con- 
ducting; Lohengrin, Thursday, with Stuck- 
gold, Matzenauer, Kirchhoff, Whitehill, 
Mayr, Cehanovsky, and Bodanzky conduct- 
ing ; Campana Sommersa, Friday, with Reth- 
berg, Manski, Claussen, Swarthout, Falco, 
Doninelli, Besuner, Martinelli, Basiola, Pinza, 
Tedesco, .D’Angelo, Paltrinieri, and Serafin 
conducting. Luisa Miller will have its revival 
at the Saturday matinee with Ponselle, Telva, 
Doninelli, Lauri-Volpi, DeLuca, Pasero, Lu- 
dikar, Paltrinieri, and Serafin conducting. 
Manon will be the “popular” Saturday night 
opera with Moore, Doninelli, Egener, Flexer, 
Gola, Gigli, Basiola, Rothier, Bada, Wind- 
heim, D’Angelo, Ananian, Cehanovsky, Ga- 
bor, and Hasselmans conducting. 

At next Sunday night’s Opera Concert, 
Biondo, Fleischer, Guilford, Swarthout, 
Telva, Jagel, Kirchhoff, Pinza and Schutzen- 
dorf wil! sing, and Pelletier will conduct. 


Matzenauer Replaces 
Salvi at Biltmore 


At the fourth Biltmore Musicale Friday 
Morning Musicale, December 20, Margaret 
Matzenauer, mezzo soprano of the Metro- 
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politan Opera Company, will sing in place 
of Margherita Salvi, coloratura soprano of 
the Chicago Opera, who is unable to appear. 
The other artists appearing are: Donald 
Thayer, American baritone, and Alfredo San- 
Malo, violinist. Frank LaForge will accom- 
pany Mme. Matzenauer and Rudolph Gruen 
will be the accompanist for the other two 
artists. 


Bohemians to Honor Frank 
Damrosch 


The annual ladies’ evening of The Bohe- 
mians (New -York Musicians’ Club) will be 
held December 22 at the. Hotel Commodore. 
This year the event is given in honor of 
Dr. Frank Damrosch in recognition of his 
distinguished services, notably in the field of 
music education, during the past quarter of 
a century. Appearing on the musical pro- 
gram will be Josef Hofmann, who will play 
several piano numbers ; a symphony orchestra 
of one hundred, under the direction of 
Willem Willeke; and also Marian Kerby 
and John J. Niles. 
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Chicago Symphony Features 
~ Beethoven, With Cortot Soloist 


La Argentina, Raisa, St. Denis and Shawn, and Quast Give Programs— 
Bush Conservatory Symphony Enjoyed—Rappaport Soloist 
With Mendelssohn Club—Other Items of Interest. 


Curcaco.—On December 1, for the sec- 
ond time within a comparatively short time, 
La Argentina packed the Studebaker Thea- 
ter for a dance recital. .Again the fascinat- 
ing dancer had her audience worshipping at 
her feet and again she was compelled to re- 
peat many numbers and to add several to her 
program. Nothing is left to be said that 
has not already been said about this sensa- 
tional artist, who creates a furore whenever 
she appears. 

Tomrorp Harris’ Piano REcITAL 

Some unusual piano playing was done at 
the Playhouse, also on December 1, by Tom- 
ford Harris, a recent addition to Chicago's 
musical fraternity. Heard only in his 
Chopin group and Eugene Goossens’ Scher- 
zo, Mr. Harris impressed by the delicacy 
of his playing, his technical efficiency, clear- 
cut velocity and velvety tone quality. In- 
tricacies are dwarfed in his musicianship 
and he has individual interpretative ability. 
A housefull greeted him enthusiastically and 
gave evidence of their enjoyment of his 
program, which contained also the Schumann 
F sharp minor Sonata and three Liszt 
numbers. 

Rosa Ratsa Scores 1N CONCERT 


For the benefit of the Little Company of 
Mary Rosa Raisa appeared at the new Civic 
Opera House on December 1, proving as 
efficient on the concert platform as on the 
operatic stage. The famous dramatic so- 
prano, too, proved beyond a doubt that she 
is a box office attraction and that her 
popularity is as great with the layman as 
with the connoisseur. Indeed, the audience 
on this occasion was such as one encounters 
more in church than in the theater, yet 
beautiful singing is easy to understand; 
likewise. fine phrasing, good enunciation 
and display cf voluminous top notes as well 
as low tones. The audience therefore recog- 
nized all those virtues in Mme. Raisa and 
asked for many repetitions as well as addi- 
tions. After one of her numbers a little 
tot made her appearance on the stage car- 
rying a bouquet of roses bigger than her- 
self, and greeted the diva in behalf of the 
Little Company of Mary. The youngster’s 
voice did not carry over the footlights, but 
what she said must have touched the artist, 
who kissed the child with much tenderness, 
a gesture which appealed greatly to the 
spectators, who like that sort of happening 
at a benefit concert. 


Briwwtant-Liven Scoot Recitat 

In her piano class Sophia Brilliant-Liven 
has a number of fine students, several of 
whom are outstanding for their talent and 
actual accomplishment. Among these may 
be mentioned Miriam Mesirow, Evelyn 
Shapiro, Fannie Homer, Faye Segal and 
Ruth Dworkin, all of whom are developing 
into fine young artists under the efficient 
tutelage of Mme. Brilliant-Liven. Heard 
often throughout the season in the various 
recitals of the Brilliant-Liven Music School, 
these young pianists show in the steady 
strides made in their art the result of the 
fine training received at the hands of a fine 
artist. 

At the recital given on December 1, before 
a large audience, the above named im- 
we by the excellence of their work— 


Hummel A minor Concert; Faye Segal in 
the first movement of the Weber E flat 
major Concerto; Fannie Homer in the first 
and third movement of the Grieg Sonata: 
Miriam Mesirow in the first movement of 
the Arensky Concerto and Evelyn Shapiro 
in the Chopin Berceuse and C sharp minor 
Scherzo. Mme. Liven may justly feel proud 
of these excellent disciples of her piano 
method, as she may of Rose Goldberg, who 
played numbers by Maykapar and Schu- 
mann; Jennie Snider, who. played the first 
movement of the Mozart D major Sonata 
and Grieg’s Butterfly; of Ritta Fox, who 
gave two Bach numbers and one by Haydn, 
as well as of the younger students heard— 
Florence Glaser, Violet Koffman, Gertrude 
Vidibor and Clara Schneider. 

Evelyn Teitelbaum proved that she has 
been well trained by Michael Liven in the 
art of violin playing in her fine performance 
of the Variations No. 6 by Dancla. 


West SusurBAN MacDowe.t AssocIATION 


The annual Edward MacDowell birthday 
celebration dinner and program of the West 
Suburban MacDowell Association will be 
held at the Oak Park Club on December 
18, when the musical program will be pre- 
sented by the Woman’s Symphony Orches- 
tra of Chicago, Ebba Sundstrom, con- 
ductor, with Mae Doelling Schmidt, play- 
ing the MacDowell D minor Concerto. In 
this celebration the West Suburban Associ- 
ation is having the cooperation of the North 
Shore, the Evanston and the Chicago Mac- 
Dowell Societies. 

Busu Conservatory SYMPHONY 
OrcHestrA CONCERT 


The Bush Conservatory boasts of a very 
fine orchestral school, of which the sym- 
phony orchestra is part. Founded ten years 
ago, the school provides its students with 
the necessary routine, repertory and experi- 
ence to enable them to fill positions not only 
in the school orchestra, but in the larger 
symphonies of this country. Several times 
during the year the young musicians mak- 
ing up the orchestra disclose to the general 
public the results of their training under the 
able direction of their teacher and con- 
ductor, Richard Czerwonky. 

At the concert at Orchestra Hall, on De- 
cember 2, the orchestra played the prelude to 
Humperdinck’s Hansel and Gretel; Boro- 
dine’s Symphony No. 2 in B minor; Tschai- 
kowsky’s overture-fantasie from Romeo and 
Juliet: Debussy’s Prelude L’Apres-Midi 
d’un Faune.and Coleridge-Taylor’s The 
Bamboula, besides uncommonly good ac- 
companiments for the soloist, Jan Chiapusso, 
in the Saint-Saens Piano Concerto No. 2 in 
G minor. 

Richard Czerwonky had drilled his forces 
well, and the work of each department is 
meritorious and of several, remarkable. 

The soloist, Chiapusso, occupies a promi- 
nent position among the leading resident 
pianists, and his appearance at the concert 
added to the prestige of the conservatory, 
in which institution he is a successful 
teacher. 

Ruta St. Denis anp Tep SHAWN 

Two of America’s most eminent expo- 
nents of dance—Ruth St. Denis and Ted 
Shawn—delighted a large audience at* Or- 
chestra Hall on December 4, with a program 
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of solo and duet dances. It embraced only 
a few of the numbers which have been es- 
pecially ular in the past and which would 
be pod apygee Fee if they were omitted. 
Amon ir latest creations were Josephine 
and Eh polyte, a duet staged in the period 
of the First Empire; a Ramadan Dance, a 
ritualistic number of Arabian setting, by- Mr. 
Shawn; the “Bas-relief from Angkor-Vat,” 
a notable novelty by Miss St. Denis, the 
inspiration for which is said to have been 
gained when she visited the city abandoned 
hundreds of years ago by the vanished race 
of Kymers and which still ranks with the 
famous temples of India and the Pyramids 
of Egypt among the architectural wonders 
of the Eastern world. Much genuine eri- 
thusiasm greeted the artists after each num- 
ber, many of which were repeated by pop- 
ular demand. 


Epwarp Coins’ RECITALS 
Two recent recitals in which the promin- 
ent American pianist, Edward Collins, scored 
unusual success were at Joliet, Ill, on No- 
vember 20, and the following day at St. 
Paul, Minn. 
Criayton Quast SINGS 


Clayton Quast, baritone, now located at 
Springfield, Ill, recently appeared in recital 
at Marion, Ala., at Judson College, and at 
Detroit, Mich., with the Harmonic Society. 


Civic Concert Service Moves OFFrices 


The offices of the Civic Concert Service, 
Inc., Dema E. Harshbarger, president, have 
been moved to 20 Wacker Drive Building, 
where they occupy large and commodious 
quarters. This building is also the home of 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company. 


Liprary NEw FEATURE oF CHICAGO 
MusicaL COLLEGE 

A spacious room on the tenth floor of 
the Chicago Musical College has recently 
been transformed into a library and was 
opened on December 2, with Algena Adams, 
librarian, in charge. 

It is planned to gather here one of the 
most complete and extensive musical li- 
braries in existence. The collection is already 
one of considerable size, and includes among 
other items, more than a hundred opera 
scores. Additions to the shelves are being 
made daily, and many of the teachers are 
making contributions. Besides musical lit- 
erature, there are many famous works on 
biographies of musicians, technic, interpre- 
tation and other phases of music. Practi- 
cally all of the standard reference works 
are represented. There are also shelves de- 
voted to fiction and subjects of general in- 
terest. 

The room is very attractively furnished 
and decorated. The celebrated French 
painter, Maugepan, has made excellent cop- 
ies of well known subjects by Rembrandt, 
Corot, Tragonard and Franz Hals. These, 
together with an admirable Marchetti tap- 
estry adorn the walls. Dignified but very 
comfortable furniture, a large study table, 
chairs and incidental furnishings give the 
room an atmosphere of charm and culture. 

Although the opening of the library is so 
recent, it is already immensly popular with 
the student body. 

Brock ScHoot or Music REciTAL 


The Block School of Music presented 
members of its faculty in recital at the 
Chicago Woman’s Club on December 4, be- 
fore a large and enthusiastic audience. 
Those participating were Arthur Van 
Eweyk, Elizabeth Stokes and Josephine 
Lydston Seyl, of the voice department; 
Zoltan DeHorvath and Clare Chayes of the 
piano department; Carmel Power, of the 
harp; Ann Mistrofsky Morris of the dra- 
matic art, and Amalie Birnbaum, of the 
violin. All proved efficient in their various 
fields and the concert further evidenced what 
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an excellent faculty Samuel Block has 
brought together at his fine school. 
KINSOLVING Musica MorNninc 

Two fine artists afforded the Kinsolving 
Musical Morning habitues a rare treat on 
December 5, at the Blackstone, where 
Jacques Thibaud, violinist, and Rachel Mor- 
ton, soprano, furnished the program. 

One of the finest violinists of the day, 

Thibaud seldom fails to please his listeners 
through the elegance of brillance of his 
playing. His is indeed rare art and in the 
Eccles Sonate, numbers by Bach, Paradis, 
Pugnani, Granados, Debussy and De Falla 
he delivered violin playing such as is but 
seldom heard. 
_ Miss Morton, a newcomer here, proved a 
singer of unusual ability in Elsa’s Dream from 
Lohengrin, and songs by Brahms, Schu- 
mann, D’Erlanger and Bemberg. A lovely 
voice of warm quality, a keen sense of ex- 
pression, intelligence and skill in interpre- 
tation and admirable diction are among Miss 
Morton’s salient qualities. Not to be for- 
gotten is her winning personalitv. Both 
artists scored heavily with the audience. 


MENDELSSOHN CLUB, RAPPAPORT, SOLOIST 


The Mendelssohn Club gave one of its 
splendid concerts at Orchestra Hall on De- 
cember 5, and as added attraction had Al- 
bert Rappaport, tenor, as soloist. Under 
the direction of Calvin Lampert, the Men- 
delssohns sang in their usual fine style and 
earned the full approval of their listeners. 

Songs which served well to display his 
unusual musical and vocal gifts, Rappaport 
sang in truly artistic fashion, bringing out 
the meaning of the composition admirably 
and using his fine lyric tenor most effect- 
ively. He was well liked by the listeners. 

Kurt WANIECK’s PupPits 

Piano pupils from the class of Kurt Wan- 
ieck, of the American Conservatory, were 
heard in recital at Kimball Hall on Decem- 
ber 7, in one of the regular Saturday after- 
noon recitals. Dorothy Baldwin, Evelyn 
Morton, Vincent Micari, Margarethe Mor- 
ris, Sylvia Weinstein and Vera Gillette were 
the participants who reflected credit upon 
their teacher. 

RENE LuNp’s DecemBer PROGRAMS 


For the month of December, Rene Lund, 
baritone, has arranged the following pro- 
gram of songs for his solo work at the 
Highland Park Presbyterian Church: De- 
cember 1, Come, Ye Disconsolate (Andrews) 
and Blessing (Curran) ; 7, If Ye Love Me 
(Scott) and Be Glad, O Ye Righteous 
(Huhn) ; 15, The Glorious Morn (Dressler) 
and The Birthday of a King (Neidlinger) ; 
22, Calm on the List’ning Ear of Night 
(Harker) and The Christ Child (Coombs) ; 
29, The Birth of Christ (Hoffmeister) and 
In Excelsis Gloria (Harker). 

ALFRED Cortor WINs as SYMPHONY 
So.orst 

It would be difficult to imagine more satis- 
fying or better piano playing than Alfred 
Cortot accomplished at Orchestra Hall on 
December 6 and 7 as soloist with the Chi- 
cago Symphony. French art at its best has 
a perfect exponent in this modest pianist, 
who believes not in personal display but in 
dispensing good music according to the com- 
poser’s ideas. Thus, he succeeded in giving 
the Beethoven Emperor Concerto a genuine 
performance—indeed, a performance which 
could serve as model as to how Beethoven 
should be rendered. Needless to add he 
scored one of the biggest hits of the season. 

The orchestra concerned itself with two 
of Vincent D’Indy’s works—Wallenstein’s 
Camp from the Wallenstein Trilogy and his 
Symphony in B flat. 

AMERICAN CoNsERVATORY NorTES 

The American Conservatory Symphony 

Orchestra, under the direction of Herbert 
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Butler, will give its opening concert on De- 
cember 16, in Kimball Hall. 

For one week only, beginning December 26 
and ending December 31 Louise Robyn will 
conduct a piano teacher’s normal class in the 
American Conservatory of Music for the 
study of children’s methods. Miss Robyn 
will lecture each morning on the principles 
underlying the various departments of chil- 
dren’s methods. In conjunction, there will 
be exhibitions of all the work by children 
from the ages of three to fifteen. The 
course, personally conducted throughout by 
Miss Robyn, will cover all phases of work 
for the musical development of children. 

Hans Levy Heniot’s orchestra composi- 
tion, Mountain Legend, re¢eived its first 
performance at the regular concerts of the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra under the di- 
rection of Ossip Gabrilowitsch on November 
28 and 29. This composition, which made 
a highly favorable impression at the De- 
troit concerts, was awarded first prize in 
the Paderewski $1,000 prize competition in 
1927. 

Pupils of Edna Cookingham of the piano 
faculty appeared in program in Recital Hall 
on December 

Annelle Keane and Evelyn Chase, mem- 
bers of the faculty of the American Con- 
servatory, presented their piano pupils in 
joint recital in Conservatory Hall on De- 
cember 5 


December 14, 


VitaLy SCHNEE TO PRESENT PupiLs 

Vitaly Schnee will present a group of 
his students, in a piano recital on December 
22, at 633 Fine Arts Building. Those tak- 
ing part include Eugene Brodsky, Bernice 
Peck, Alfred Gore, Eunice Kraus, Elaine 
Altschuler, Zita Gershenovitsch, Norman 
Miller, Florence Roberts, Edward Brody, 
Joseph Markin, Frieda Wilson, and Clar- 
ence Zollicoffer. 


Cuicaco MusicAL COLLEGE ACTIVITIES 


Frank Roberts, well-known tenor and 
pupil of Arch Bailey appeared in recital at 
Trinity Lutheran Church, Galesburg, IIL, 
on Friday evening, November 29. Mr. Rob- 
erts’ program included numbers by Purcell 
and Handel, modern songs by Rachmaninoff 
and others and an aria from Rigoletto. The 
local press was very hearty in its praise and 
reports the concert an unqualified success. 

Miss Florence Pass, pupil of Mme. Audet, 
was the artist at a large musicale at the 
residence of Mrs. Robert Carlton Crist on 
the evening of December 6. Miss Evelyn 
McConchie, another pupil of Mme. Audet 
is soon to appear in recital at Riverside, 











ARTHUR 


HICE 


“A Pianist of great power and 
interesting personality”—Der 
Tag, Vienna 

BERLIN 


“A thoughtful and sensitive pianist . . . 
Performed Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 110, es- 
pecially convineingly.”’—Aarl Krebs, in Der 
Tag, Oct. 25, 1929. 

“Surely-grounded technic . . . Depicts 
the most extremely subtle tone-pictures .. . 
An imposing performance.”—Hans Tasche, 
in Die Signale. 

“His Beethoven (Sonata, Op. 110)... 
had great fervor, nobility and reverence.” — 


“2. N-’, in Vossische Zeitung. 
VIENNA 


“A pianist of the best qualities. His 
technical fluency and Syaemie precision 
greeted with ” =A lige- 
meine Zeitung, Oct. 11, 1929, 

“Sympathetic artist of very considerable 
artistic stature. Played Bach’s Toccata in 


@ Minor with straightforward power, deep 
feeling. in monumental _ style. vin a 
strong will and high musicality.”—Neuig- 
heits Weltblatt. 

“Had a notable succers in his rendition 
of Bach and modern Slavonic composers.’’— 
Neue Freie Presse. 

“A serious artist of a strong masculine 
type, who shuns mere pianistic effects.”— 
Neues Wiener Tagblatt. 


MUNICH 

“Is a master of his instrument in every 
regard . . . has great sensitiveness to the 
richest shades of tone color and is endowed 
with rhythmical sense of the highest degree.” 
—Neueste Nachrichten. 

“ . . . §reat_musical talent . . . a clear 
and vivid conception of what he plays.”— 


The Post. 
OWS 
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RecitaL MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 
Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
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MUSICAL 


Mich. She will play among other things, 
five Chopin etudes and the Schultz-Elver 
transcription of the Blue Danube Waltz. 

Phi Beta Sorority sponsored the Sunday 
afternoon recital at Central Theater on De- 
cember 8. The artists appearing were Helen 
Ritsch, pianist ; Burdette Squire, harpist, and 
Elizabeth Klein, singer. 

Rose D'Amore, pupil of Rudolph Ganz 
and Mollie Margolies, was soloist before 
the Literary Club of the LaSalle Hotel on 
December 2. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Jun- 
ior Teachers’ Club was held November 29. 
Dinner at the Copper Kettle preceded a pro- 
gram given in Mr. Pyre’s studio on the 
tenth floor. Mr. Pure, head of the dra- 
matic Art Department, was heard in readings 
by Kipling, Drummond, Daly and Robert 
Service. Anah Webb, member of the violin 
faculty performed compositions by Kreisler, 
Kochanski and others. Helen Morton ap- 
peared as accompanist. 

Rudolph Ganz, director of the College and 
internationally renowned as pianist and con- 
ductor, appeared as soloist with the Mil- 
waukee Symphony Orchestra on December 8. 
Mr. Ganz played the Rachmaninoff Con- 
certo in C minor. On December 13 and 14 
Mr. Ganz will play the same composition 
with the St. Louis Symphony, of which or- 
ganization he was conductor for seven 
years. 

“Envoy,” sonata in one movement for 
piano by Dr. Wesley LaViolette, assistant 
director of the college. is being used as one 
of the standard requirements for examina- 
tions in the Ecole Normal in Paris, where it 
ne been heard many times with great suc- 


wee Robins, artist pupil of Edward 
Collins, managed and played accompani- 
ments for the initial concert of the Aller- 
ton concert on November 28 at the Aller- 
ton House. JEANNETTE Cox. 


Yeatman Griffith to Teach 
in New York During, 
Holidays 


Two Weeks’ Session Master Classes at 
MacPhail School, Minneapolis, Post- 
poned Until Early Summer 


Owing to demands from teachers from 
various parts of the country, Yeatman Grif- 
fith, internationally noted voice pedagogue 


YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


of New York City, will teach right through 
the holidays in his New York studios. 

Mr. Griffith’s two weeks’ engagement to 
conduct vocal master classes for singers, 
teachers and students at the MacPhail 
School in Minneapolis, which was an- 
nounced for January 6 to January 20, has 
been postponed until early next summer. 
The maestro will teach continuously in New 
York City this entire season. 


Bartholomew to Conduct Yale 
Glee Club 


The annual concert of the Yale University 

Glee Club, on Saturday evening, December 
14, at Carnegie Hall, should prove of un- 
usual interest, as Marshall Bartholomew 
has returned to this country after a year’s 
absence in Europe and has resumed his du- 
ties as director of undergraduate music at 
Yale and conductor of the Glee Club. Dur- 
ing his stay in Europe Mr. Bartholomew de- 
voted a large part of his time to composi- 
tion and arranging and research work on 
choral music, and the annual Christmas 
concert of the Yale Glee Club will include 
many new arrangements by Mr. Bartholomew 
as well as a group of Christmas carols. 
Under his able direction, the Yale Glee 
Club is firmly established as one of the 
outstanding college glee club organizations 
of the country. 
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Figure on American Hori- 
zon This Season. 





Remarkable Performance of Mozart 
Concerto, Presenting Composer 
as a Lyricist. 


By OLIN DOWNES. 


ppear this season on the American | 
ePeacal horizon made fils New York 
début last night at the concert given 
by the Philharmonic-Symphony Or- 
chestra in Carnegie Hall. He was 
the Spanish pianist Jose Iturbi, 
whose reputation in Europe had pre- 
ceded him, and who is now making 
Lhis first American tour. Mr. Iturbi 
immediately showed his phenomenal 
Tmugical and technical equipment, 
his rare ¢om tio: vir’ 
Ow, e. He played 
twice with the orchestra, and when 


|he had finished a_remarkeble per- 
| formance of the Mozart piano con- 

‘érto in D minor (with the Beethoven 
, cadenzas Dp ded for 
hinutes and ©) 








| stylistic 
| qualities indispensable for Mozartean 
| Sater pretation, He played the slow 
|}movement of the concerto with a) 
|feeling and a warm drama‘.c pulse 
in the middle part which presented 

| Mozart in an unaccustomed and 
| wholly characteristic light, and’ re- 
|Mminded the listener of the conten- 
tion of many authorities, namely, 

that Mozart, the classicist, is funda- 

mentally a lyric and dramatic com- 

|poser. Under such conditions, ong 
is li i m 


} not 
| 


hig é 

ciation and the perfect articulation 
;of the opening motive of the slow 
| Movement ore lovely and ex- 


EQUIPMENT IS PHENOMENAL, r 





| pressive than-Mr. Iturbi made it, it) 


| was the manner ip which his sur- 
| prisingly eloquent treatment of the 
{middle part threw into relief and 
jintensified the haunting loveliness 
of the beginning and the end of the 
movement, 

The finale of the concerto calls 
| for wit, sparkle, infectiods gayety 
jand again a technic of crystalline 


| clarity, and greater is 
EGE A whe ot eons 
| @s ishe 


meelf with the audience 
|long before he reached the final 
| measures of this concerto. Then he 
|r y n—which, again, is 
| SOrgeth rare aft ozart. 

His second performance was that 
of Liszt's rather shoddy ‘‘Fantasia 
on Hungarian Folk Melodies.” Here 
there was display of another kind of 
teetmique—immense strength, fleet- 


néss, precision n its 
marvelous fon anda bait of wrists 
Steel. Everythivg was Tone cmt 
The hotes of the composition sug- 
gested,- and when the end was 
reached there was of course .another 
demonstration Here again Mr. 
Iturbi showed his exceptional control 
and sense of proposition. 

He played the grandiose chords of 
the piano in a way that fully 
matched the sonorities of the orches- 
tra, but were not once forced or 
hardened by a lack of “‘give’ in 
those wrists. And he shaded these 
——, he gave them beauty and « 
soul. It is true that thie admirable 
art was somewhat wasted, and that 
with all his proficiency, the Iturbi of 
the Liast piece would never have left 
the impression behind him that he 
made with his exquisitely spirited 
and chiselled performance of Mozart. 
And it is also true that a certain 
sensuquaness of color is not or was 
not last night in Mr. Iturbi’s play- 
j}ing. Such rich color, and the {illusion 
;of @ warm and sensuous cantilena, 
|seemed outside his style, or school. 
}Yet he accomplished rare beauty. 
j and emotional appeal in unexpected 
| places, By a technical method and 
}an esthetic which are far from the 
jromantic kind of piano playing. As 
| we have said, Mr. Iturbi, in the light 
of a single concert, appears as the 
© 
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Music 


By Samuel Chotzinoff___-—_ 


PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA, Willem Mengelberg conducting, Car- 
negie Hall, 8.45. Soloist, Jose rbi 
Symphony in D Minor 
Piano Concerto in D 

Mr. Iturbi 
“Romeo and :Jpliet’’..... ++ eos 








Mr. Iturbi 
Hungarian Fantasy for piano and or- 
Liset 


A Fine Spanish Artist 
Last night's Philharmonic was made 
notable by the participation in tt of Jose 
ee = See _ parr qn nyel 
Iturbi, a young Spanish pianist, who | 
made his first appearance before a New 
York audience. Mr. Iturbi is said to 
have begun his career as a musician in 
the Cafe de la Paix, Paris, a doubtful 
fumor, it seems to me, for no cafe au- 
dience anywhere in the world would 
take to the pure and beautiful artistry | 
this Spaniard commands. = 
In the first place Mr. Iturbi is to be 
d ‘or ch g to impress the 
Philharmonic - Symphony subscribers 
with Mozart’s D minor concerto, a wore 
which calls for delicacy, restraint, an 
unsensational scale of dynamics and a 
sensitiveness to an ancient and aristo- 


cratic style. Secondly, ~ — the de- 
ef the concerto wu 





garian Fo Melodies.” But_a_tfirst- 
rate interpretation of a Mozart con- 
“— constitu news nowadays. =a 

Tr. Iturbi appears to another one 
in the line of excellent performers that 
Spain has pent us in the last couple 
of years. Like Mr. Segovia and the 
members of the Aguilar Lute Quartet, 
the pianist alms at an equal combina- 
tion of technical expertness and emo- 


tional reticence. This, resting op a 


Rairician musical taste. results 1n_gn 
e that both loft 
q tational in any atrle nal le_of compo- 
on, Such playing is, of course, not 
e easiest way of winning favor with 
the public, but it is the only course a 


true artist may take. Mr. Iturbi had 
is reward last night when he scored 


a define and genuine success. 
Mr. engelberg began the concert 


mhirh he 
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Jose Iturbi Is Receive 
Enthusiasm at Carr 
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Large Audience Welcomes Sp 
as Philharmonic-Symphony 
By PITTS SANBORN. 
Sena has come 
to us from Spain. He is a pianist, 
Jose Iturbi by name. After appear- 
ing in Philadelphia and Boston, he 


made his local debut at Carnegie 
Hall last evening as soloist of the 
Philharmonic 





suffused with the divine sunlight 
that Mme. Landowska invokes, it 
could boast other vibrations no less 
precious. ent 


e pain 
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arbi Is Soloist at Conc 


*janist Plays Mozart Concert: 
1armonic-Symphony Program. 





By W. J. HENDERSON. 


nist disclosed himself to the New York mi 


zht in Carnegie Hall. 


He is a Spaniard 


{turbi, and he was the soloist at the conce 


nic Symphony Society. 


It was significant 


elected to introduce himself with Mozart 
‘ with cadenzas by Beethoven. That meant 
hed to be judged by the cognoscenti, not 
keyboard but as an interpreter of music. 


He played the Liszt Hungarian i1an- 
tasia as the final number of a prd- 
gram much too long, and thus in- 
vited the consideration of all those 
to whom feats of the fingers and 
wrists are of supreme importance. 
Of course the fantasia can be played 
musically or unmusically. But it is 
safe to say after hearing Mr. Iturbi’s 
reading of the Mozart concerto that 

ow unmu- 
Si 

Mozart, as we have had occasion to 
insist in this place lately, is a merci- 
less exposer of all those who cannot 
be ravishingly vocal in their art. It 
is impossible to juggle with Mozart. 
He has to be purely sung or played. 
In_his_ very first phrases the new 

an proved conclusively that he 

aster o and © 


eee 
that he knew how to use his mastery. 





The jelodic line and the essence of 


its harmonic foundation, the entire 
psychology of its conception, seemed 
perfectly within his grasp. His an-| 
nouncement of the first principal | 
theme was alone sufficient to. settle | 
that beyond all doubt. 


r2ores 


t 
le 
D 
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As he went forward with his read- . 


ing the celestial tranauillity, the an- 


gelic sweetness, of the music stole 


into the auditorium, unaffectedly 
weaving the irresistib! - 
ehantment whic ozart's creations 


S exert and which can be 5 
eas. roken by any maladjustment 
of the mechanism of interpretation. 
Exquisite clarity and poe of 
enunciation, mellow softness and 
sonority of tone, unerring use of the 
pedal and a continent range of 
wholly adequate dynamics, were the 
technical means with which Mr. 
Iturbi wrought pis el} t - 








There has been no other pianist of 
Reems who 80 quickly proved 
himself a musician of fine fiber. Mr. 
Iturbi_ demonstrated that he was an 
artist to the tips of his fingers, an 
artist of fastidious taste and of keen 
understending. He had the benefit 
OY the presence of an audience which 


instantly recognized his worth. He 
received a) and 


prolonged, in which _ professional | ; 
musielans oined most Serer. There 
can be no questid A @ will de |} 


heard soon again, but it is doubtful | ¢ 
if he.can offer anything more lovely |} 
than his reading of the Mozart | + 
concerto. l¢ 
_ Mr. Mengelberg conducted the Cesar it 

~—="henw hefore the con- t 
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LAWRENCE GIL 


ft Notable New Pianist Comes to 
Us From Spain: Jose Iturbi 
Makes His Debut Here 


Mr. Iturbi is a native of Valencia | 
and, in the course of his thirt7-four 
years, he has made himself one of the 
most distinguished of European virtu- 
Philadelphia and Boston. 

Last night he chose as the vehicles 
for his introduction to the metropolis 
the D minor Concerto of Mozart and 
the Hungarian Fantasy of Liszt—the 
first a virtuoso piece only in the pur- 
est sense of the term, the second un- 
qualifiedly a virtuoso’s paradise. 


It was Mr. Iturbi’s most costly contri- 
bution to the occasion of which he 
was last night the pre-eminent figure 
that he pla s one 
fancied _ tha ust have 
played it: with that limpid exactness, 
that governed fluidity, that delicate 
severity of style, thtat full-stored reti- 
cence, which can press an ultimate sigz- 
nificance from quiet things and a love- 
liness deceptively ingenuous, 

To a technical equipment that is 
fully adequate to all that he asks of 
it, Mr, Iturbi brings ate taste. 
poise, a patrician style, controlled, yet 











of rar tivating grace, 
and it was cr with memorable 
incidents, delectabie minutiae—it would 
be hard to imagine, for example, a more 
enchanting delivery of the closing 
measures of the Romanze, where tie 
piano ascends through the compass of 
an octave in one of those ravishing 
final phrases, like climbing, blossoming 
vines, of which the secret died with 
Mozart. 

Mr. Iturbi was rewarded with ap ex- 
traordinar t asm. 


| one shies fro “ovation” — 


| that outworn journalistic counter, ofjen 
too Tn ulgently yused. Byt this was un- 


Gapable of impassioned utterance, Mis 
playing of the concerto last night was 








mistakably the real,thing. 
. . 7 
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Carnegie Hall, Auspicious One. 
hy Charles D. Isaacson 
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son, now passed a third of its course Delong ! 


ficontestably to a gentleman of Spain, the | 
pianist, Jose Iturbi, who yesterday and Thurs- ! 


Ay was soloist with the Philharmonic-Syni- 
phony Orchestra at Carnegie Hall. j 
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By Richard L. Stokes—— 
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board, Jose Iturbe of Spain, was intro- | ti 
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NEW speed sovereign of the key J 
A di ew York at Carnegie Hall last night, in the course of a con- 





cert of the Philhar i 


D Minor Concerto e: a 


audience to shou 


. Soon afterward the demonstration was 
multiplied as a result of his fiendish velocity and clamorous vigor in Liszt’s 
Fantasia on Hungarian Folk Melodies. 


y Society, conducted by Willem 
Mengelber~. The young pianist’s dazzling celerity in the Rondo of Mozart's 








curacy and immovable aplomh. Mr. 
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ITURBI, FOREMOST PIANIST OF artist of re- 
SPAIN, HEARD IN DEBUT 

By IRVING WEIL. 4and giving one a thrill with the 

HE concert of the Philhar- | >rilllance of his Liszt. é 

ios oe en | oe oe inte oe who so quick- 

the introduction to New York of | anists to play the kind of thing 


a pianist of the first. rank—the | represented by -Liszt’s spectacular 
Spaniard, Jose Iturbi. Still unae: | Hungarianism. Commanding tech- ¥ p r Oo Vv e 
thirty-five, he has already made|nic is what this demands and few 
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a ee for himself through- tHiose who possess it are usual- e 

out Europe and South America|ly gifted with much else. Mr. h if 

and he will now indubitably estab- | Iturbi’s fingers do all that is re- imseil a mu- 

lish himself here as One of the | quired of them in this respect. 

most_cngacing—and—authatitative and do it cleanly. impeccably. ae - 

interpreters of piano music to - makes i b extra- f f 

heard taday. a aw Ssician O ine 
T. rbi appeared twice, in|§ 


radically different kinds of music, | Yond bis fingers , yy 
on the programme somewhat as his performance of the fiber 

lengthily devised by Willem Men-| Mozart concerto, therefore, that ¥ 
samen A. first played in fn po " = aspect of 

e Moza minor concerto and lebut, for music demands 

later on brought the evening to| refinement of taste and an in- —W. J. Henderson, Sun 
an end in Liszt’s “Hungarian | telligently directed sympathy that 
Fantasia.” The one was almost | are rarely come at among pianists. 
pure music, with a minimum of| The concerto was written late 
display for the solo instrument; | in Mozart’s short life, and it holds 
the other.was just the opposite.}the delicate but firm beauty of 


feet —rexealed his his maturity. Mr. Iturbi seemed 
hounding versatility by. making pot 
one fall in love with his Mozart! loveliness. All its quality emerged | 























“Spain’s Foremost Pianist” 


Music : By Oscar Thompeon 


Jose Iturbi, Spanish Pianist, Excites Throng at American De- made his debut 
but With Philharmonic-Symphony 








with the Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 


OSE _ITURBI, the most distinguished and pondera y; 
J has come to us from j Pabio Casals first drew i under Willem Menguthers 


bow in New York, made his New York debut as soloist with the Philhar- at Carnegie Hall, December 5, 1929 


ED . 
monic-Symphony in Carnegie Hall last night, and by virtue of exceptional 


equipment and an engaging personality cut : ’ 
= 7 conliictie Bot ote Playing the Mozart D minor Concerto and the 


reports from the music capitals of the Old World, and had given both Phila- i i + 
delphia and Boston reason-to discuss his highly individual playing before Liszt Hungarian F waneey 


Manhattan was privileged to bask either in his cameo-cut phrases or. his} 


boyishl i 1 ile. ‘“ Th : ‘ : . 
: : : e first important new figure to appear this season on the American 
But if Mr. Iturbi created something of a commotion by virtue of an! musical a aang tp 7 Sodan Hidiog 

$ . > . 


art. concerning whirh thaen wh» haned him maw find enndrw reeenne +.! 

“He does not know how to play unmusically.... There has been no other 
artist of recent seasons who so quickly proved himself a musician of fine 
fiber.”—W. J. Henderson, Sun. 


José Iturbi writes of the “Rewarded with an extraordinary outburst of enthusiasm ... played the 
concerto as one fancied Mozart himself must have played it.’—Lawrence 


ry Gilman, Herald Tribune. 

“A pianistic aptitude amounting to the prodigious was revealed by the 
newcomer, a virtuoso of top rank. Steel fingers that flashed with lightning 
speed, hands moving so rapidly that they became a blur to the eye these 
were combined with flawless accuracy and immovable aplomb.’—Richard L. 
Stokes, Evening World. 


i ; ; ; 
I have not only the ipreeeton of putting “Revealed his abounding versatility by making one fall in love with his 
my hands on the keys but feel in direct con- Mozart and giving one a thrill with the brilliance of his Liszt.” —Irving 


tact with the soul of my instrument—since Weil, Journal. 
“The most distinguished and ponderable recitalist that has come to us 


there er and with such a degree of no- from Spain since Casals first drew a necromantic bow.”—Oscar Thompson, 
bility and marvelousness. Evening Post. 
“At last a piano incomparably superior to READ THE COMPLETE REVIEWS HEREWITH 
all others in America!” REPRINTED IN FACSIMILE—AND GET 
THE COMPLETE STORY! 
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Metropolitan Gives Hansel und Gretel 


Humperdinck’s Enchanting Work Offered for First Time This Season— 
Don Giovanni Presented Again—Jeritza Injured in Girl 
of the Golden West—Repetitions Please. 


LowENGRIN, DecemBer 2 

Lohengrin was given its second perform- 
ance at the Metropolitan with the same 
singers as on the first occasion, with the ex- 
ception of a new King’s Herald in the per- 
son of George Cehanovskv. Richard Mayr 
was King Henry: Rudolf Laubenthal, Lo- 
hengrin; Grete Stueckgold, Elsa; Clarence 
Whitehill, Telramund; Margaret Matzen- 
auer, Ortrud. The entire cast vocally and 
histrionically upheld the fine impression 
which they have made in the musical world. 
Much interest was shown in the conducting 
of Artur Bodanzky, who recently returned 
to the Metropolitan. 


Don GrtovANNi, DecemBER 4 


The second performance of Mozart's Don 
Giovanni was received with such spontaneous 
enthusiasm by the capacity audience, that 
it places this latest revival at the Metro- 
politan as undoubtedly one of this season’s 
popular successes. 

Leonora Corona gave the difficult airs al- 
lotted to her as Donna Anna admirably, 
singing with ease, and yet infusing the role 
with the necessary dramatic and tragic in- 
tensity. She has gained in such assurance 
from her first performance, that she 
achieved warm recognition from the audi- 
ence for her intelligent portrayal. Despite 
a note on the program to the effect that 
Elisabeth Rethberg was singing although in- 
disposed, she sang the part of Donna Elvira 
with all the brilliancy and loveliness of voice 
of which she is capable. Ezio Pinza again 
succeeded in carrying the role of Don Gio- 
vanni with facile, yet picturesque charm, 
while Gigli, as Don Ottavio, again thrilled 
through the skillful use of his exenisite 
voice. And, likewise, Editha Fleischer 
(Zerlina); Leon Rothier (Il Commenda- 
tore); Pavel Ludikar (Leporello) and 
Louis D’Angelo (Masetto): did superbly all 
that was expected of them. Serafin con- 
ducted. 


Grrt or THE GotpeEN West, DecemsBer 5 

_ Thursday night's performance of the Puc- 
cini-Belasco music drama, The Girl of the 
Golden West, was realistic in the extreme. 
As Mme. Jeritza, the “Fanciula,” faced the 


lynching mob in the last act she was actu- 
ally stabbed by an over-zealous chorister, 
who was armed with a “prop” knife. The 
injury was painful, but fortunately not seri- 
ous. The temperamental prima donna was 
able to continue her sterling work to the end. 
Martinelli was an eloquent and compelling 
Dick Johnson, and Lawrence Tibbett was 
again excellent as the sheriff. Bellezza con- 
ducted. 


HAnsei Unp Gretel AND PAGLIACCI, 
DeceMBER 6 ° 

The season's first performance of Hum- 
perdinck’s enchanting work, found in the 
cast Editha Fleischer as Hansel; Queena 
Mario as Gretel; Dorothee Manski as the 
Witch; Henrietta Wakefield as Gertrude; 
Gustav Schuetzendorf as Peter; Dorothea 
Flexer as the Sandman and Louise Lerch 
as the Dewman. It was a most delightful 
performance. Miss Mario and Miss Fleischer 
make an excellent pair and spare nothing to 
make the childish figures most realistic; 
their every gesture and inflection is most 
convincing. 

Miss Manski could not be surpassed as 
the horrible witch, she delighted the soul of 
every child in the audience and really be- 
came so horrible to the youngsters she tor- 
mented that when she was thrown into the 
oven there was a burst of applause from 
the youthful onlookers. 

Scenically speaking, this is one of the 
best productions the Metropolitan puts on; 
the scene in the woods, the gingerbread 
house are both excellent works of art. 
Miss Lerch and Miss Flexer, though their 
parts are small, were charming. 

The cast for "Pagliacci introduced to New 
York Santa Biondo as Nedda, with Lauri- 
Volpi and Tibbett respectively as Canio 
and Tonio. Miss Biondo presents a very 
beautiful Nedda; she is physically the type 
and she has a very lovely voice. As in her 
previous appearance with the Metropolitan 
forces in Brooklyn she revealed a voice of 
luscious quality, the high tones ring out 
full and true and she has an excellent man- 
ner of singing. The voice is evenly pro- 
duced and balanced. Miss Biondo did not 
need the usual debutante’s adaptation to 
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the Metropolitan atmosphere to interpret 
the role with much coquetry and vitality. 

Lauri-Volpi is always a convincing Canio 
and sang with his customary art; his voice 
seemed particularly vibrant and mellow. 

Mr. Tibbett was in fine voice; in fact he 
seems to be in particularly fine shape this 
season. He is always an artist of sterling 
quality and interesting presentation. 


MADAME BuvterFLy, DecemMBer 7 


Although recovering from what appeared 
to be a cold, Elisabeth Rethberg, the Cio- 
Cio-San of Saturday afternoon’s perform- 
ance, nevertheless gave a_ beautiful por- 
trayal. Scotti appeared in his familiar -role 
of Sharpless and Armand Tokatyan was 
the erring Pinkerton. Kate Pinkerton fell 
to Phradie Wells, who did what little the 
part affords, nicely. Bellezza conducted. 


La GroconpA, DeceMBER 7 


The popular Saturday evening perform- 
ance was Ponchielli’s La Gioconda with 
Leonora Corona, Marion Telva, Gladys 
Swarthout, Frederick Jagel, Mario Basiola, 
Gandolfi and others in the cast. The per- 
formance went smoothly, and the singing 
was generally excellent. Miss Corona did 
especially fine work, vocally, singing with a 
freshness and charm that won the favor of 
the audience. She was acclaimed several 
times during the evening. Her acting added 
to her convincing portrayal. Miss Telva 
shared honors as did Mr. Jagel, both being 
in admirable voice. Serafin conducted. 


Alma Simpson’s Second Recital 


The success achieved by Alma Simpson 
with her Rondalla Usandizaga, a sextet of 
bandurrias, lutes and guitars, in their pro- 
gram of songs of Spain and Hispano Amer- 
ica, has prompted her to repeat this next 
Sunday night, December 15, at the 48th 
Street Theater. 

A large audience greeted the reappearance 
of the singer after a tour several years 
abroad where she presented this novel and 
very interesting program. The New York 
press was unanimous in its praise of the 
singer’s offering as well as the superb play- 
ing of the Rondalla, the first of its kind to 
visit America. —— 


Volpe to Lead Miami Symphony 
Orchestra Series 


Arnold Volpe, whose recent New York 
concert of original compositions was so 
favorably received by the critics and public, 
has returned to Miami, Fla., where he will 
resume his duties as conductor of the Uni- 
versity of Miami Symphony Orchestra. A 
series of six concerts is stheduled at which 
distinguished soloists will appear. Those so 
far announced include Mana-Zucca, Nina 
Koschetz and Naoum Blinder. 

Mr. Volpe will return to New York on 
April 1 to fulfill concert engagements and 
resume his master classes for violin. 


Donald Thayer in Boston Recital 


Donald Thayer, baritone, will give a Bos- 
ton recital on December 15 at Jordan Hall. 
He recently was heard in a New York pro- 
gram at which time he was enjoyed for the 
artistic interpretation of a program which 
demanded much from the singer. 


December 14, 


WILLIAM BUSCH 


America to Hear William Busch 


William Busch, young English pianist- 
composer who will be heard in America 
this winter, has had a varied and interest- 
ing career for one so young. Though born 
in London, in 1901, much of his ear'-r youth 
was spent in South Africa, and his educa- 
tion was acquired partly in London and 
artly in New York, where he attended the 
Basascnd Riordan School, the Riverdale 
School and. Columbia Grammar School. In 
New York, too, he commenced his serious 
musical studies, though not until he com- 
pleted his academic education in 1918, in 
spite of the fact that from his earliest years 
he had spent most of his time at the piano. 

Since then a number of famous teachers 
have had a hand in his training, including 
Leonid Kreutzer in Berlin and Benno Moise- 
iwitch and Mabel Lander in London. Wil- 
helm Bachaus, too, has given him much help 
and valuable advice. 

Two years ago, William Busch made his 
London debut with complete success. Of 
this event Francis Toye wrote in the Morn- 
ing Post: “For those who like their music 
plain and straightforward, entirely devoid 
of frills, but imbued with a quiet spirit of 
poetry that is dignified without being dull, 
I think that Mr. Busch’s concert at the Gro- 
trian Hall must have been sheer delight. If 
ever there was piano-playing that set out to 
‘let the music speak for itself’ his is of that 
order.” 

Other critics spoke of his “liquid tone and 
sensitive touch,” his “clean and sparkling 
technic,” and of his Schubert performances 
one said they “were marked by a delicate 
and delightful sense of atmosphere.” Fur- 
ther recitals followed and were always at- 
tended with a similar success. 

Modern music absorbs much of Busch’s 
interest. He himself has studied composi- 
tion with Dr. Hugo Leichtentritt in Berlin 
and with John Ireland in London. Ireland’s 
Sonatina, by the way, which has been hailed 
by many critics as one of the most import- 
ant contributions to modern piano literature, 
was given its first London and Berlin per- 
formances by Busch, who will also play it in 
New York this winter. 

Mr. Busch’s first success as a composer 
was at a composers’ concert given by the 
Faculty of Arts in London. His Two Pieces 
for two clarinets, horn and bassoon was se- 
lected by Arthur Bliss from among the man- 
uscripts submitted, and performed on_ this 
occasion. He will also play in New York 
a work of his own, a Theme, Variations and 
Fugue, which has already been performed 
in London and Berlin. 

He made his Berlin debut on April 24, 
1929, and was extremely well received by 
both the public and the press. The Berlin 
Tageblatt spoke of him as being a pianist 
of “outstanding ability,” while other papers 
commented on his “wonderfully light and 
delicate touch,” and his performance of a 
Beethoven sonata was regarded as impres- 
sive in its masculine conception.” His sec- 
ond Berlin appearance, last month, con- 
firmed and strengthened this good impres- 
sion. Karl Westermayer of the Tageblatt 
found him a mature interpreter on positive 
lines, while Max Donisch wrote in Der Tag 
of his “warm, thoroughly musical and sym- 
pathetic playing” of Brahms. 
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Don Quichotte Hit of the 
Chica3o Opera Season 


Vanni-‘Marcoux Triumphs in Title Role—Magnificent Art Revealed 
By Many Members of Company in Massenet’s Opera—Cooper’s 
Stock Rises Over Night—Cotreuil and Coe Glade 
Score Heavily—Tannhauser Happily Revived. 


In TrovatoreE, DECEMBER 1 (MATINEE) 


Cuicaco.—The suburbanites have learned 
from experience that the Sunday afternoon 
performances given them may be counted 
among the season’s most interesting, and 
their response has been felt at the box office, 
since Sunday after Sunday finds the per- 
formance sold out, as it should be. 

Trovatore, given with a star cast, met 
with the favor of the Sunday matinee habi- 
tues, and right they were, as every partici- 
pant did his work with telling effect. 

Louise, DEceMBER 2 

Charpentier’s Louise was repeated, with 
Mary Garden scoring heavily in the title 
role, Rene Maison an enthusiastic Julien, 
Vanni-Marcoux the best of the fathers and 
Maria Claessens equally well cast as the 
mother. Polacco was at the conductor’s 
desk. 

Der ROSENKAVALIER, DECEMBER 3 

The Knight of the Rose had another 
repetition with the same excellent cast that 
performed previously. 

Don QuicHotte, DecEMBER 4 

Sixteen years ago, at the Auditorium, 
Don Quichotte had its first performance in 
our city, and at the time the Massenet opera 
met with only luke-warm success among 
the most fervent admirers of French operas 
and a total failure with the majority of 
the public and of the press. Now that sixteen 
years have elapsed and the management of 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company brought 
the work forth again, at its revival it 
proved to be the biggest success of the pres- 
ent season. Why that reversal of opinion 
on the part of the public, which was the 
most enthusiastic encountered in the new 
opera house since its opening a month ago, 
and on the part of the critics, who, for the 
majority, were those who sixteen years ago 
criticised the work and who today praised 
it to the sky? That change of mood is 
easily explained by the way it was pre- 
sented. 

The cast was uncommonly fine; the or- 
chestra Pe beautifully under the virile 
baton o il Cooper, to whom a great 
part of the success of the evening is due; 
the chorus sang well; the stage settings 
were most appropriate; the ballet performed 
its task admirably, and the audience’s atti- 
tude reacted to the betterment of Don 
Quichotte. 

When one speaks of Massenet’s Don 
Quichotte one speaks of Vanni-Marcoux— 
one is associated with the other; without 
Vanni-Marcoux it seems there could not 
be a Don Quichotte. He has sung it 
throughout the musical world innumerable 
times and to speak candidly, the revival was 
due to the desire of the management to af- 
ford an opportunity to hear and see Vanni- 
Marcoux’s irresistible portrayal of the title 
role. Tall and slender, he portrayed the 
mad knight of Cervantes’ classic with such 





ELISABETH RETHBERG, 
as Donna Elvira, in the revival of 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni at the Metro- 
politan Opera on November 29. Mme. 
Rethberg carried off a large share of 
the singing honors at the initial perform- 
ance, and at the.second hearing, Decem- 
ber 4, her success was equally emphatic. 


savoir-faire that even those unacquainted 
with the story and to whom French is a 
closed book could easily follow the various 
episodes with the same interest as those who 
were delighted by the clear enunciation of 
the distinguished baritone. Every note of 
love, despair, joy, sorrow, bravery and 
boone d was cafried high, and now and then 

anni-Marcoux touched our sentimentality 
and the tendernes of his tone brought tears 
to the eye. It is seldom that on the lyric 
stage one witnesses such high art, yet the 
audience was fully aware of the magnifi- 
cence of Vanni-Marcoux’s powerful charac- 
terization. 
went amiss; none of his accents went over 
the heads of the audience; they understood 
and rewarded the hero of the night with 
prolonged plaudits at the close of each act 
and in between his various numbers. To 
do justice to Vanni-Marcoux here would 
necessitate the use of innumerable superla- 
tives. To state that Don Quichotte has 


Not a single one of his actions . 


triumphed in Chicago due to his efforts and 
that the opera will remain in the repertory 
here as long as Vanni-Marcoux will be with 
us is the highest tribute to an artist who 
had made an opera a success by virtue of 
his personality, of his singing and of his 
acting. It is a case of “the artist being the 
thing” and not the play nor the music. 

Vanni-Marcoux, however, was not alone 
in making the performance stand out as a 
cameo. The Sancho of Edouard Cotreuil 
was monumental. We have never heard the 
French basso sing with such opulence of 
tone, and his enunciation of the French text 
would have done honor to a member of the 
Comedie Francaise by its purity and exact- 
ness. Not a single word was unemphasized, 
and this added to the pleasure of those who 
study the diplomatic language; and as his 
Sancho was conceived with marked ability, 
his performance registered one hundred per 
cent. In all the roles entrusted to Cotreuil 
one always finds reasons to praise, yet as 
Sancho he rose to stardom and won salvos 
of applause, which at times interrupted the 
sequence of the drama. 

Sixteen years ago Mary Garden was La 
Belle Dulcinee, and at the revival the part 
was given to Coe Glade. Now this young 
lady did much more with it even though 
her French, which is more or less under- 
standable, is not to be compared with her 
predecessor in the role. However, Miss 
Glade made up for that drawback by re- 
markably good singing, and her beautiful 
apparition on the balcony created quite a stir 
in the house. Good looks are not uncom- 
mon nowadays on the lyric stage, yet youth 

(Continued on page 34) 





All-American Performance of Patterson’s 


Beggar's Love Delights Capacity Audience 


One-Act Tragic Opera Presented by American Operatic Players and 
Sponsored by Matinee Musicale—Richard Parks, Justin Lawrie 
and Marguerite Hawkins Give Interesting Interpretations 
of Tragic Roles—The Work a “Technical Tour de Force” 


The American composer and the Ameri- 
can artist scored a point last Sunday after- 
noon when, under the auspices of the New 
York Matinee Musicale, Frank Patterson’s 
one-act tragic opera, Beggar’s Love. was 
given at the Hotel Ambassador by the 
American Operatic Players. The entire 
production was the work of Americans, even 
to the painting of the scenery by Justin 
Lawrie, one of the members of the cast, and 
was an ambitious and sincere attempt to 
utilize to the utmost the material and re- 
sources at hand. ' 

As Musicac Courrer readers are fa- 
miliar with the synopsis of Beggar’s Love, 
suffice it at this time to say that the scene 
is laid in the slums of an American city and 
that three characters appear: a cripple and 
his brother, whom the former supports by 
begging, and a flirtatious young girl. 
Richard Parks was the cripple, Peter, a 
part which calls for the histrionic ability of 
a Lon Chaney. However, as character por- 
trayal and dramatic intensity are well 
known characteristics of Mr. Parks, he was 
well cast in the role. His rich, sonorous 
bass voice was heard to particular advan- 
tage in the appealing and poignant Ah, 


Condemn Me Not Unheard and the dra- 
matic God Give Me Strength. 

A well known radio artist, Justin Lawrie, 
was the carefree and worthless brother, and 
he demonstrated that he has operatic possi- 
bilities in addition to his other talents. Joy 
of My Heart, his love song to Peg, played 
by Marguerite Hawkins, was effective and 
culminated in a trio very melodic in con- 
tent. Miss Hawkins gave evidence of care- 
ful preparation of her part in regard to 
entrances and attacks, and won applause for 
her singing of There is No Secret But 
Love, one of the most melodious and strik- 
ing numbers in the opera. Her make-up as 
a girl of the slums was such as to give 
validity to the strong and interesting per- 
sonality of Peg. 

Considering the small stage, the limita- 
tion in lighting facilities, and the lack of 
accompaniment by a full orchestra, the re- 
sults achieved were truly surprising. The 
score for the performance was reduced by 
Mr. Patterson to a trio, and credit is due 
Grace Fischer, violinist; Genieve Hughel, 
cellist, and Minabel Hunt, pianist, for their 
playing of the difficult music and the or- 

(Continued on page 40) 





Chicago Opera Stars Make Sound Film 


On November 29 the Fox-Case Company, 
proprietors of Movie-Tone, turned the first 
camera crank on a sound film containing a 
“$10,000,000” cast, entire production of 
which will take place in Chicago, and which 
may, in the opinion of film authorities, lead 
the way in placing this city once more 
among the foremost ranks of movie-making 
centers. The participants on this first made- 
in-Chicago “soundie” will consist of the en- 
tire personnel of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company. 

Chicago was a pioneer in supplying cellu- 
loid- éntertainment in the early days of the 
flickers, but the transfer of the Selig Studios 


‘to the coast, and the subsequent retirement 


from active participation in the field of 
George Spoor and the Essanay Film 
Company relegated a once prosperous local 
branch of the industry to a veritable zero. 

Recently, however, with the introduction 
of sound and the necessity for producing in- 
doors, and within specially equipped studios, 
it became evident that Chicago might just 
as well e movies as Hollywood and 
New York. With the alignment of Spoor 
and RKO pictures with intent to produce 
fourth dimension sound cinemas, hope that 
production would soon be under way in this 
city was revived. 

Yet it has remained for the Fox-Case to 
beat all comers to it and gain a foothold in 


Chicago first. This firm has leased the Bur- 
ton Holmes Studio on North Ashland Ave- 
nue; reconditioned it, and sound-proofed it, 
and has started actual production on an audi- 
ble movie, which will contain the most ex- 
pensive array of performers imagined in an 
industry used to million dollar casts. 

Not only singers—ecstatic sopranos, ro- 
mantic tenors, dramatic baritones, didactic 
bassos—but every one from the most scin- 
tillating star to the lowliest chorister will be 
seen and heard in this feature film. Even 
the distinguished conductors whose agile 
batons guide the stars within the walls of 
the new Civic Opera House are to take part, 
as well as the members of the ballet, scene 
painters and shifters, stage electricians, et al. 
Such an array ot artists has never before 
been brought together in one production. 

Fox-Case has made arrangements to pho- 
tograph and record many of these celebrities 
in their homes, on the golf course, etc. 

Clarence J. Elmer, for a number of years 
associated with Allan Dwan, well known 
Hollywood producer, will direct this gigantic 
opera episode, on which the eyes of the en- 
tire moving picture industry are focused, 
since it may restore Chicago to its former 
place in film production. C. Moore, 
western representative of the Fox-Case, 
brought about the signing of the contracts 
and is production supervisor. 


ALBERT MORINI, 
European manager, who arrived here 
last week to complete some interesting 
negotiations, which will soon be an- 

announced. 





Mengelberg in Philadelphia 
December 16 


Willem Mengelberg, with his eloquent 
baton, is with us again, for the tenth consecu- 
tive season. He reintroduced himself to New 
York at Carnegie Hall on November 28 
with another old favorite, the Brahms C 
minor symphony, which the Philharmonic 
Orchestra played in notable fashion under 
him. New York’s senior orchestra will be 
in Philadelphia on December 16, and in 
Baltimore the following day. In both cities 
the Brahms symphony will be repeated and 
the rest of the program will be devoted to 
the Prelude and Love Death from Tristan 
and Isolde and Stravinsky’s Fire Bird. Just 
before sailing Mr. Mengelberg functioned as 
guest conductor of the London Symphony 
Orchestra, scoring an “electrical triumph,” 
as the English manager, Lionel Powell, put 
it. The distinguished Dutch conductor will 
be with us eight weeks this season. 


Columbia Grand Opera Company’s 


Success 


The new Columbia Grand Opera Com- 
pany continues to enjoy more than the usual 
amount of success. La Forza del Destino, 
with Sharlow and Piccaluga, was a sensa~ 
tion the opening night, with the rest of the 
cast excellent. Paggi and Barra were also 
acclaimed by the press as great artists in 
the Traviata performance. The new bari- 
tone Frigerio was unusually good. Maestro 
Conti, surpassing all expectations, has won 
much praise. 


Schumann’s Eldest Daughter Dead 


Lonpon.—Marie Schumann, Robert Schu- 
mann’s eldest daughter, recently died in Inter- 
laken, Switzerland, at the age of eighty- 
eight. M.S. 





Last Minute 


NEWS 











Kathryn Ross in Tosca at Bor- 
deaux 


Word has been received that 
Kathryn Ross, dramatic soprano, 
had her greatest success yet when 
she appeared as Tosca in Bordeaux 
with Pintucci and Delcorso, two 
very popular and well known Euro- 
pean artists. Miss Ross has been 
reengaged for other performances 
in Bordeaux. 

* 
Marjorie Beeby Scores at 
Ithaca 
(By special telegram) 

Ithaca, N. Y., December 10.— 
Another artist teacher of the Ithaca 
Conservatory captivated music lov- 
ers of this city tonight. Marjorie 
Beeby, mezzo contralto, who re- 
cently joined the Conservatory fac- 
ulty, received a well deserved ova- 
tion at her initial appearance here. 
The artist was in fine voice, singing 
a classic program with charm and 
distinction. George Hathaway 
played accompaniments in an ar- 
tistic manner. G. E. 
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It is not fair to say that critics approve of nothing. 
They approve of fewer concerts. 
seca eeciainees 
Proper program line for the last scene in Gotter- 
first scene in the second act of 
the dawn.” 


dammerung or the 
Lohengrin: “Came 


The big boxing match of last Monday evening was 
referred to by the New York American as a “master- 
piece.” At last Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony has a 
worthy companion. 

Caption in the New York Times Magazine of De- 
cember 8; “Old Europe Vibrates To a New Tempo.” 
We thought that jazz was meant, until the Times 
article explained that the new tempo is economic, 
industrial, and financial. 


Add another feather in the cap of modern musical 


Spain: Jose Iturbi. That pianist came to New York 
last week, played, and conquered. His musical spon- 
sor here was Willem.Mengelberg, and the judgment 
of that Philharmonic conductor had brilliant vindi- 
cation from the public and the critics. 
i 

Variations told last week about prodigious series 
of piano recitals given in the past by celebrated artists 
of the keyboard. Mention should have been included 
of the famous ten recitals done by Leopold Godow- 
sky several seasons ago in Tokio. They were held on 
ten successive evenings and each recital offered a dif- 
ferent program. The listeners, with a few excep- 
tions, were Japanese. In China, on the other hand, 
the Godowsky concerts drew mostly resident Euro- 
peans and very few natives. 

ee 

The Musicat Courter, always seeking the truth 
and nothing. but the truth in anything and everything 
that relates to the cause of good music, never hesi- 
tates to make a correction when this paper has in- 
advertently published an erroneous statement, or 
one not sufficiently confirmed. Last week the Musi- 
CAL Courier took the Metropolitan Opera House to 
task for not granting more rehearsals to its conduc- 
We have been since then informed from a re- 
liable source that we did not explain the rehearsal 
situation properly. The procedure, it appears, is for 
the conductor of each opera to be asked by the man- 
agement how many rehearsals he desires and his 
wishes rule in the matter. If the results indicate 
insufficient rehearsal, the responsibility is squarely 
that of the conductor and on him should rest the 
blame for lack of proper preparation. We believe 
the gentleman who set us right in this matter. It 


tors. 
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would be illogical and inartistic for the Metropolitan 
management to try to usurp the functions of a con- 
ductor ; and one of his most important functions is to 
prepare a correct and effective ensemble, unified as 
to orchestra, principals, and chorus. 

-—- —@—- — 

Now that Chopin’s B minor Sonata seems to be 
getting a rest at piano recitals after being worked 
to death earlier in the season, the pianists are pounc- 
ing upon two other pieces for specialized exploita- 
tion, Mozart’s D minor Concerto and Brahms’ Varia- 
tions on a Theme by Handel. The lists show that 
within a week the former was done by John Powell, 
Jose Iturbi, and Ossip Gabrilowitsch, and during the 
same period we heard the Brahms number from 
Henri Deering, Edith Heinlein, and Benno Moisei- 
witsch. 

— —@ - 

Perhaps someone will tell us why the large or- 
chestra works of Percy Grainger are not given by 
any of the symphony orchestras that play in New 
York? His Marching Song of Democracy has been 
performed successfully elsewhere, and his English 
Dance created a sensation recently in Australia. 
Grainger is known the world over as a composer ; 
works of his are on many programs, and some of 
them have been repeated over and over again until 
they have become familiar to everybody. Why are 
the major orchestra works not played by major 
symphonic organizations in New York City? 

eee wee 

Wilhelm Furtwangler, undisputed baton idol of 
Germany and Austria, has struck a snag. The 
Vienna Philharmonic, which is also the orchestra of 
the Vienna Opera, objects to his beat. In a recent 
performance of Tristan some things happened in 
the last act that shouldn’t have happened, and Furt- 
wangler at the end of the performance sharply 
reprimanded one of the members of the orchestra. 
As it happened this particular man was not to blame, 
and he bluntly told Furtwangler that the real trouble 
was the conductor’s “indistinct” beat. Furtwangler 
was furious and threatened to resign. He de- 
manded an apology, which apparently was refused. 
Only after many diplomatic efforts could he be 
persuaded to appear at the next rehearsal. None 
knows what the upshot will be; but meantime the 
discussion raises some interesting points. None 
will deny that Furtwangler, who has conducted al- 
most every first-class orchestra in Europe and com- 
mands the admiration of his colleagues the world 
over—the man who has made the Berlin Philhar- 
monic a marvel of precision—does not know the 
technic of conducting. But conducting in these days 
has become something far beyond beating time and 
giving cues; and the man who wants to express 
with his two hands all the emotional content of a 
score cannot be expected to be “precise” in the nar- 
row sense, for the benefit of the last desk of second 
violins. There are “spoiled” conductors, to be sure, 
but there are also “spoiled” orchestras. Orchestral 
playing today requires a different alertness from 
the orchestral playing of twenty-five years ago. 

coneensin-aneseemes 

A large delegation of professional persons went 
to Washington in a special train last week and laid 
before Congressional representatives a petition signed 
by over 1,000,000 names, asked for a reduction of 
national tax on earned incomes. The movement was 
sponsored by the Hearst newspapers and the special 
train was donated by William Randolph Hearst. The 
spokesman for the party, Judge William Harman 
Black, made an eloquent address in the course of 
which he declared that professionals are not treated 
fairly by the present method of taxation, which 
makes no distinction between persons whose income 
comes through no continued personal effort of their 
own, and those who make their living solely through 
the exertion of brain power. Among those repre- 
senting music at the presentation of the mammoth 
petition were Leopold Godowsky, Dimitri Tiomkin, 
Leonard Liebling, Edwin Franko Goldman, and 
Anna Fitziu. Mme. Jeritza, Nanette Guilford, Max 
Rosen, and other prominent musical folk had con- 
sented to join the party but last minute engagements 
prevented their making the trip. Senator Smoot 
accepted the petition for Congress and said in reply 
to Justice Black: “When the next general revenue 
measure comes before Congress, I pledge you now 
and here that I will exert my most earnest efforts to 
see that the taxes on earned incomes are reduced as 
low as the financial condition of the treasury will 
permit. I hope to see the day when this nation will 
not have a single bond outstanding and that the only 
taxes collected will be at our customs houses, and in- 
ternal taxes such as those on tobacco and other arti- 
cles. As the nation prospers the taxes on income 
must come down.” 
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Talk 


It is doubtful if there ever was a time when 
there was more talk, random and otherwise. 
than there is today in the ranks of professional 
musicians and those interested in music. The 
mechanical musical developments of recent 
years have produced such an astonishing revolu- 
tion in music-making that it is scarcely possible 
that any musician or music lover can be entirely 
free from passive or active interest in them. 

To begin with, there was, years ago, the in- 
vention of the phonograph, which suddenly 
placed within reach of everybody the vocal and 
instrumental interpretations of great music by 
great artists. Following this came the inven- 
tion of the player-piano, with its music rolls at 
first designed so as to play merely the notes, the 
interpretation depending upon the operator, 
later designed so as to approximate very nearly 
the interpretation of the artist-performer. 

After a few years came the radio, which was 
rapidly developed to a point of remarkable per- 
fection. Next in line was the introduction of the 
sound picture, where, by various devices, music 
may be synchronized with action, and suffici- 
ently amplified to fill a great theater, 

The consequence is that there is music for 
everybody everywhere, in such-quantity as was 
not even dreamed of a generation ago, and 
would have been, like so many other things, 
declared impossible by the average musician. 
It is not an exaggeration to say that almost every- 
body in the United States can have music daily, 
at‘almost any hour, if they want it, and even, 
sometimes, good music. 

Talk, of course, results. The theater people 
are, some of them, discouraged, believing that 
the legitimate theater is about to come to its end. 
Musicians are wondering how all this is going 
to develop, and some of them take the pessimis- 
tic view that this surfeit of free music will kill 
all other music. 

But ali this talk leads nowhere. It reminds 
us of the predictions that have been frequent 
in all ages of the past, of death and destruction, 
the end of the world, famine and pestilence, and 
so on and so forth. 

But in spite of such predictions, the world’s 
progress toward better things has been steady 
and uniform. Famine and pestilence, battle, 
murder and sudden death have been frequent 
enough, but always limited to certain sections 
of the world. The human race has found itself 
under the necessity of moving away from some 
populous sections which have gradually changed 
from fruitful gardens to arid deserts, but this 
migration has not ended the human race. Great 
empires have risen and have fallen, but the 
places where they were, still continue to thrive, 
and although the king may be dead, the people 
live on and enjoy themselves according to their 
deserts. 

And so, in all probability, the present appar- 
ent crisis in musical matters in America will 
result in transition, but not in annihilation. It 
is likely that people will become surfeited with 
the monotony of popular music, but will gradu- 
ally learn to love music more than they have 
ever loved it before because they have had 
greater opportunity to become acquainted with 
it, and that, as a result of this, music of a better 
type will grow enormously. The probability is, 
likewise, that people who, a generation ago, or 
even a decade ago, would acknowledge them- 
selves quite unable to recognize the difference 
between a good artist and a poor artist, will be- 
come so familiar with musical interpretations 
that they will instantly recognize that difference, 
and that the law of the survival of the fittest 
will result in greatly improved conditions in 
every form of musical interpretation. 
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V ariati1ons 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


A very handsome sixty page magazine printed on 
heavy glazed paper and artistically illustrated, is 
Overtones, the monthly publication of The Curtis 
Institute of Music, Philadelphia. 

The November issue of Overtones contains, be- 
side the usual reports and statistics of a conservatory 
bulletin, an editorial by Josef Hofmann in which he 
invites prominent artists to tell why they chose their 
particular musical mediums of self-expression. 

Professor Auer and Alexander Lambert answer 
the call. The former states that he did not choose 
his medium—it was chosen for him. His father took 
him to an orchestral player to ascertain whether the 
boy had musical talent. Then and there a small 
violin and bow were placed in his hands and forth- 
with his musical studies began. 

No craze or even desire to play the instrument 
assailed Prof. Auer at first, but he labored diligently 
and after four years was sent to the National Con- 
servatory at Budapest and later to Vienna. At thir- 
teen years of age lack of funds prevented further 
study for the boy and his father took him concert 
touring but with negligible financial results. 

When sixteen, Auer met Prof. Joachim, in Han- 
nover, and became his pupil, and for the first time 
communed intimately with the great works, solo and 
ensemble, of the violin literature. “Through gradual 
artistic growth and conviction,” says the Auer arti- 
cle, “I attained the rank of a real musician. The 
violin became my spokesman.” 

Alexander Lambert’s paper subscribes to the 
theory that definite organic constituents (perhaps 
glands) influence and maybe rule us in our reactions 
to life. 

Music was Lambert’s delight in his earliest child- 
hood and he cannot remember a time when he was 
not strumming on the piano, principally because it 
was the means of musical expression most readily 
available. He picked out tunes by ear at first, but 
when he was eight years old his regular instruction 
began and his interest in the piano increased steadily 
until he felt that it was associated inevitably with 
his life work. 

Later, Lambert’s nature developed into indepen- 
dence and self assertiveness and he realized that the 
piano offered him. the chance to express himself in- 
dividually without the assistance or cooperation of 
others. 

Further worthwhile material in Overtones is 
“Elbee’s” essay, Annotations of a Stradivarius 
Hunter, and George O’Neil’s poem, Tribute to 
Music. 

eR 


The London Symphony Orchestra finally has 
done away with its artistically vicious “deputy sys- 
tem,” which permitted players who held positions in 
several orchestras, to send substitutes to rehearsals 
and performances. 

One of the results of the “deputy system” worked 
out amusingly on a certain occasion, as reported 
by a New .York Times corresvondent : 


A famous composer-conductor once turned to the tuba 
player during the second morning rehearsal. 


Don’t you recall that I asked you to play this passage 
more legato yesterday?” 

“A deputy was here then,” replied the instrumentalist. 

“Well, then,” cautioned the conductor, “remember my 
wishes in the concert tomorrow evening.” 

“But I’m playing in Birmingham tomorrow and a deputy 
will be here,” said the tuba player calmly. 

This season, the London Symphony Orchestra 
players are guaranteed enough to permit them to 
give their entire services to that organization. 

What the improved order can lead to in orches- 
tral perfection will be brought home eloquently to 
London concert goers next Spring when that city 
is to be visited by the New York Philharmonic. 

Old New Yorkers remember the time when the 
“deputy system” also obtained with our Philhar- 
monic, many of whose members played more profit- 
ably at the theaters and sometimes also at restau- 
rants and dance halls. That pernicious state of af- 
fairs was long ago reformed here and in other cities 
that have first class symphony orchestras. 
erRre*e 


Young Germany, during the earlier post-war years, 
affected to despise Wagner, and set about composing 
music that was, by comparison, to show the shoddi- 
ness and puerility of the Bayreuth master’s output. 
Old Germany, having heard the new “Ersatz” works 
designed to supplant those of Wagner, complacently 
retained its admiring fidelity toward him. Strange 
(and maybe not strange) to relate, Young Germany 


is now crawling back into the ancient fold and admits 

that Wagner is as musically virile as ever and far 

from being the doddering hasbeen at whom they 

were hurling dinful disdain only a few years ago. 
eRe 

A committee has been appointed by the Mayor to 
look into the matter of abolishing unnecessary noises 
in our fortissimo city. It is a good movement, even 
though success is not likely to meet its efforts. 

The senses are said to be the windows of the soul. 
A very pretty conceit, but a window ought to be 
like a door—we ought to be able to shut it as well as 
open it. When we are confronted in a picture gal- 
lery with six miles of “old masters” we close our 
eyes. When we pass the glue establishments of 
Barren Island we hold our noses. But how can 
we protect our ears? 

The ear has no respite. Barrel organs, cries of 
newpaper venders, hisses and whistles of automo- 
biles, gongs of trolley cars, pianos, all attack the ear 
and are registered on the brain. Sotne things, ser- 
mons, political speeches, and such, go in at one ear 
and out the other, but music never does. 

Rossini, when he went to the opera, always took 
in his waistcoat pocket two little rolls of soft cotton. 
The cotton was white when he had to arm himself 
against ordinary compositions, but when he had to 
face Wagner and the music of the future the poor 
fellow found that nothing but thick cotton of the 
blackest hue gave him any protection. 

Ulysses escaped the songs of the sirens by filling 
his ears with wax. But wax and cotton are mere 
makeshifts. In bygone days, in the times of bar- 
baric invasions, of the feudal system, of the Holy 
Roman Empire, of the French Revolution, there 
were people who trained themselves not to listen to 
reason or anything else; but we live in more en- 
lightened times, we are restless and hysterical, and 
simple devices are of no avail. This is a scientific 
age, and we must look to scientists for relief. What 
a comfort it would be to shut out from our audi- 
tory nerves the chatter of women about bargains 
and clothes or of men about golf, football, baseball, 
and Wall Street—above all to shut out the piano 
playing and singing and phonographs and radios of 
the persons in the next apartment. 

New York still is waiting for the Edison of 
acoustic independence. 

What is wanted is something that will do for the 
ear what opticians do for the eye. They have glasses 





This is a sketch of Toscanini conducting the final con- 

cert of the first half of his Philharmonic series for 

1929-30. Aleman, the clever Cuban artist, has repro- 

duced faithfully the intense musical concentration, but 

also his underlying joyous ebullience at the prospect of 

his early departure to spend the Christmas vacation in 
his adored Italian fatherland. 
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that enlarge and glasses that diminish. We need 
something that will produce ‘similar results for the 
ear. 

npr, 

H. H. (to be exact, her letter was signed “Helen 
Harmony’”’) sends a piece of writing which she says 
I would not dare to publish, “even if it appeals to 
you.” Why not, Helen? Here it is: 


HOW TO BECOME A SUCCESSFUL 
VOCAL TEACHER 

Rent a large room, anywhere, any time, any place. Call it 
The Studio. Go over to First, Second or Third Avenue, and 
buy one screen, preferably old and dull, hang a shawl over 
it, get a few stage chairs and a grand piano. Buy twenty-five 
cent pictures of grand opera stars, celebrities and such, scrawl! 
in several illegible hand writings on them in white or purple 
ink, “to the greatest teacher in the world,” or any other 
wildly extravagant phrase. 

Attend all the important concerts at Carnegie Hall and 
wear a pained expression. Shake your head sadly and applaud 
only politely. Go to the Opera and, if possible, sit in a box. 
Walk around during intermissions, looking a trifle bored. 
Learn a few words in a foreign language, such as “Si, si, 
Signor,” and “Oui, oui, Madame.” 

harge at least twenty dollars a lesson, but never speak 
of money—it is beneath you. Keep your pupils singing 
nothing but mi, mi, mi, and do, do, do, for the first two 
years. By that time you will have learned a few shop-worn 
songs and arias ‘that you can pass on to them. 

If at the end of six months you are not far along the road 
to an interesting income, pack your trunk. and go to Holly- 
wood. You will be welcomed hysterically by the silent 
morons of the cinema who now must learn to speak or sing, 
but really should remain silent. 

zee 

You are ready to believe that TNT is a powerful 
explosive until you try to tell some prima donna 
at the Metropolitan that one of her colleagues is the 
greatest opera artist of that institution. 

nee 

The deep sighs heard in many homes at this time 
are caused by the thought of the children’s toy musi- 
cal instruments due at Christmas. 

zene, 

Mexican revolutionists change their minds every 
few months or so. Musical revolutionists change 
their minds every few measures or so. 

eRe 

There are only a few buffaloes left in the United 
States, and not a pianist who plays Raff in recital. 
Fifty years ago hardly a piano recital was without 
one or more of his compositions. Raff died in 1882. 

RneRe*, 

Clarence Gohdes, of Columbia University, heard 
one of the great orchestras at Carnegie Hall the 
other day, and his reactions impelled him to write 
some lines which he sends to this department. They 
are reproduced herewith: 


A FRIDAY CONCERT 
Some crippled, some perfect as in youth; 
Some still sweetly smiling through the wrinkles upon their 
faces ; 
Some retaining the last petals of a former perfect bloom; 
Some bittered by the sorrows that have cast their shadows 
on them; 
Some plainly dressed; 
Some clad in the garments of wealth. and I remember, 
“Pallida mors aequo pede pulsat.” 


Here and there, 

Like untimely spring-flowers among the autumnal leaves, 
A girlish figure, 

A bright shawl—a gorgeous hat. 


Then bows and smiles—so often piteous— 

And veined hands clasping other veined hands 

From which the rapture of youth has beaten out in countless 
pulses. 

The meaningless murmur of voices, 

Like the echoes of the Homeric laughing of the waves, 

Chasing each other in a green sea cavern. 


Along with the voices, the sound of the instruments tuning 


up— 

A blare of a horn, 

The twitter of a plucked string, 

And, above all, the gurgling tinkle of a harp, 
Pushing out the quivering tendrils of its sound. 


Here comes an old lady 

Whose tomorrows with inexorable pace 

Have hastened past to be numbered with her many yester- 
days. 

She pants as she hobbles along, 

Half-supporting herself by the backs of the seats along the 
aisle. 

She smiles and gayly promises, “You'll see me again next 
year.” 

Ah yes! Perhaps. 

We shall see. 


Then a sudden fusillade of clapping, 
While a graceful figure bows. 
An expectant hush ; 
A last whispered confidence ; 
Heads bent forward in eagerness ; 
And the rollicking violins race each other 
Through the lively air of the German bard. 
neme*e 

In the chorus of praise regarding the new Chicago 
Opera House, there are a few dissonant notes. One 
of them reaches Variations and reads as follows, 
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the writer being a subscriber of many years standing 
to a dress circle seat in the Chicago Opera: 

“The new opera house is a great disappointment to me. 
It lacks the air of an opera house and has rather more the 
appearance of a movie theatre. The boxes are invisible, 
being hung under the dress circle in two tiers. There are 
only twenty-six boxes, I believe, and nobody except about 
the first fifteen rows of the main floor audience can see them, 
and then only by turning squarely \around. Our seats, first 
row in the dress circle, are so isolated and queer—just this 
little bit of balcony, only about fifteen rows deep, with 
nothing else in sight, except some panelled walls and far 
down in front a few rows of the main floor, if you lean 
over the rail to look. The pitch of the seats and the guard 
wall in front are at such an angle that I can just see the 
top of the prompter’s box, not even the feet of the actors 
when they are way down front, unless I lean forward. Lots 
of the fun has been to see the orchestra.‘ I'll give them one 
thing, the seats really are comfortable. Of course, if I had 
a box I would delight in the privacy which these have, but 
I doubt if that appeals to a great many of the box-holders ; 
and the blank walls, with panels here and there, do not begin 
to take the place of many beautiful undressed ladies as rests 
for the eyes between the acts.” 

ner 

It must be a great deprivation, if my correspon- 
dent’s report is correct, for the boxholders to be 
heard but not seen; and for the rest of the audience 
to have to forego a great part of their pleasure at 
the Opera, by not gazing at the fashionables, and 
being compelled to focus their entire attention upon 
the music and the doings on the stage. 

In the old days at the Metropolitan when box- 
holders talked more than they listened, Mrs. Loude- 
Gabble invited a very musical gentleman to be her 
guest at a performance of Lohengrin. After the 
first act she said to him: “You seem to be enjoying 
yourself so much that I would like to have you join 
us here next Wednesday for Faust.” Her guest 
replied: “Thank you, I’d like very much to come. 
I haven’t heard you in Faust.” 

eRe 

In view of the narcism characteristic of most 
musicians, it is interesting to read the brief and 
modest thumbnail sketch of his life, sent by Hugo 
Wolf to Dr. Grohe, for a program note, in 1890: 
“Born March 13, 1860, in Windischgratz (Steier- 
mark). In earlies youth, aged five, received lessons 
from my father on violin and piano; afterward sent 
to the Stift St. Paul in Carinthia; there attended 
high school, played organ; studies interrupted, went 
to Vienna Conservatory, where I remained one year 
and learned very little. Educated myself. Was 
musical critic from ’84 to ’88 for the Wiener Salon- 
blatt. Attacked Hanslick and all the Viennese; 
therefore now placed under a ban. Regret nothing, 
however. In the winter of ’88 my head suddenly be- 
came clear after long groping in the dark. In quick 
succession I composed poems by Morike, Eichen- 
dorff and Goethe. Have just completed the Spanish. 
May God grant me a long life and many happy 
thoughts.” 

nme 

At this season, it must seem strange to a radio 
musical performer not to hear his audience cough- 
ing. 

: nme 

Many an artist who professes contempt for the 
ignorant public is not too indignant to take its 
money. 

neRe 

“Among the prize winners last year at the Paris 
Conservatoire,” says an exchange, “there were no 
prodigies.” Who ever heard of prodigies going to 
conservatoires. They are too busy giving concerts. 

nr e 

Apropos, G. Revesz wrote a book some years 
ago (published by Curwen & Sons, London) called 
The Psychology of a Musical Prodigy. It made me 
harbor the idea to write a volume about the psy- 
chology of a prodigy’s parents, until I discovered 
that they have none. 

2 ® 

Speaking of books, I was recently looking over 
Dr. Hull’s treatise on modernistic harmony, and 
suddenly remembered the rumpus, in 1905 or so, 
when Arthur Foote and Walter Spalding pub- 
lished their volume on harmony, and dared to use 
musical examples from the works of such “revo- 
lutionaries” as Liszt, Wagner, Tschaikowsky, 
Dvorak, Brahms, Goldmark, Grieg, and Chopin. 

nRpe 
writes: “I read that ventriloquists do 
Would you call 


ae a Os 
their singing through the stomach. 
that instrument a tum-tum ?” 

2 RR 

A weary eyed American composer called at the 
MusicaL Courier offices last week and asked for 
an examination of his manuscript grand opera which 
he had brought with him. “The subject?” inquired 
the editor, hopefully. “Zona, the Last of the 
Aztecs,” was the reply. Sadly the editor shook 
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his head and repaired to the inner sanctum. The 
American composer with the Weltschmerz in his 
eyes heaved an Uebermensch sigh, and walked into 
the street of Dreadful Despair. 
ems 
“Kundry” (listening to a popular song with an 
“Aida” borrowing)—”Verdi get that tune?” 
eRe 
In the orchestra, as in domestic life, the triangle 
lends piquancy to the ensemble. 
eRe 
Rome burned while Nero fiddled. Today many 
violinists burn while Ricci fiddles. 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 


RRM a noone 
PRO AND CON OPERA 


Plenty of people—some of them “musical”—will 
be interested in the newspaper discussion which has 
been going on out in Los Angeles, where the new 
Columbia Grand Opera Company had its first per- 
formance at the Biltmore Theater, December 2. 

It all started with an editorial printed by Rob 
Wagner, famous filmland writer, in his weekly Bev- 
erly Hills’ magazine “Script,” which he captioned 
“Is Grand Opera the Bunk?” He unburdened him- 
self of a lot of righteous indignation against what he 
termed “bum scenery, silly and often ill-fitting cos- 
tumes, and singers who wouldn’t get to first base in 
a beauty contest,” and he further speaks his mind as 
a cinema devotee and follower of the reeling cellu- 
loid whose ire is aroused at the traditional grand 
opera scenery, mentioning especially castles that 
“wave” every time a person passes within three feet 
of their painted facades. Then he hurls some vitriol 
at the singers, thus: “Unfortunately the anatomical 
demands of a grand opera singer eliminate pulchritu- 
dinous beauty,” and he adds, “To see a 48-inch 
chested basso troubadouring to a lady with a co- 
lossal cornice drooping athwart her stays like an over- 
loaded ice cream cone on a hot night is a picture no 
artist cares to contemplate howsoever gloriously the 
lady sings.” 

Rob Wagner’s editorial came in the issue of Oc- 
tober 19, 1929, just after the annual brief season of 
opera in Los Angeles and San Francisco with bright 
stars of opera singing their famous roles. But Alex- 
ander Bevani, general director of the yet to be heard 
Columbia Grand Opera Company, sought out by the 
Los Angeles Evening Express, made answer in 
startling fashion. It was expected that he would 
take violent issue with Mr. Wagner’s unpleasant 
remarks, but he hastened to agree with him, thus: “I 
agree fully with Mr. Wagner. There is much truth, 
too much truth in what he writes, I am sorry to say.” 

Then The Express quotes Mr. Bevani as saying: 
“There has been entirely too much ‘bunk’ about 
grand opera in the United States. Most grand opera 
that has been foisted on the public has been bad. 
It has done a lot of harm because it has bored people 
and made them think they do not like grand opera. 
I maintain that grand opera can be as good a show 
as anything else and I am getting ready to prove it.” 

Mr. Bevani informs Rob Wagner and the world 
in general that one of the main reasons for the or- 
ganization of the Columbia Grand Opera Company 
is the undeniable truth of what Mr. Wagner has 
written. 

“Perhaps I may be justified in saying that the 
Columbia Grand Opera Company is out to debunk 
grand opera—at least to take the curse off of it as far 
as the public is concerned,” Mr. Bevani continues. 
“If Mr. Wagner will be among those present on 
the opening night or any night thereafter during 
our season I am sure he will agree with me. He will 
find scenery that will meet his most esthetic taste— 
scenery artistic, effective, appropriate to the mood of 
the music, something distinctively new in the opera 
business in this country. He will find our costum- 
ing is correct and beautiful to the minutest detail. 
He will find that principals and chorus act with 
realism. 

“Finally he will have to agree that the anatomical 
demands of grand opera do not eliminate beauty. 
That’s more ‘bunk’ put out by singing ladies with 
big appetites. One of the requirements for our lead- 
ing ladies is that they must not be fat. When they 
begin to look like ‘overloaded ice cream cones’ they 
are out.” 

Be it noted that Rob Wagner accepted Bevani’s 
challenge to attend the premiere performance of the 
new Columbia Grand Opera Company, December 
2, at the Biltmore in Los Angeles, when the opera 
was Verdi’s “La Forza del Destino,” with Myrna 
Sharlow singing the prima donna role. She has never 
been compared to “‘an overloaded ice cream cone on 
a hot night.” Opposite her, as a brilliant new trou- 
badour, was Nino Piccaluga, young and handsome. 
Bevani is rubbing his hands over Wagner’s discom- 
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fiture as the season advances, as the average weight 
of his prima donnas is 130 pounds, and they are all 
young and beautiful. 

Even so and after all’s said and done—both Wag- 
ner and Bevani have started a frank discussion of a 
vexing subject in the music business, a discussion 
that ought not to end with them. 


Se SRR 
NOW WHAT? 


That half suppressed and somewhat patronizing 
gurgle of glee comes from Chicago, whose merri- 
ment is the result of the news that the Metropolitan 
Opera House has abandoned the plan to erect a new 
home for itself on the plot (between Fifth and 
Sixth Avenues and Forty-eighth and Fifty-first 
Streets) offered by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., in con- 
nection with his proposed huge real estate develop- 
ment of that section. The reason for the failure 
of the negotiations leading to a definite agreement 
between lessee and lessor, are given in a joint and 
somewhat cryptic statement issued by the Metro- 
politan Opera and Realty Company and Mr. Rocke- 
feller: “With good will on both sides it has been 
found impossible to overcome certain difficulties 
which are inherent in the existing situation.” The 
explanation is about as lucid as when the wartime 
press used to report the presence of the armies as 
“somewhere in France.” Now the Metropolitan 
probably will resume its weary search for a new 
home and soon our newspapers will again be wearily 
printing and denying rumors concerning the “pro- 
jected situation.” If many more such rumors are 
broadcast, they may get to be like the fable of the boy 
who cried “wolf” too often. Finally, no one will be- 
lieve, and even if believing, no one will care. Mean- 
while Chicago has its new opera house, which was 
suggested, planned, financed and erected during the 
time the Metropolitan and Mr. Rockefeller were 
carrying on the conferences which now have proved 
to be so barren of the expected and desired result. 


aciaptinelapaoitsin 
MUSIC AND THE TALKIES 


Musical comedies and operettas are already being 
done successfully in sound pictures, and it is inevi- 
table that grand opera must soon go the same way. 
An interesting question will then present itself and 
it coucerns the language to be used in such produc- 
tions. Audiences at the movie theatres desire their 
entertainment in English. When the “talkies” came 
into vogue, all our former foreign silent screen folk 
had to learn English or give up film appearances in 
this country. It looks as if the same condition might 
arise when grand opera reaches the sound screen. 
Yt is not likely that American movie audiences 
would sit through two hours or more of any show 
given in a foreign tongue. The movie, therefore, 
may win the battle for opera in English, a fight 
which has been waged fruitlessly so far by many 
musical patriots and reformers. 


covteillcintene 
JOHN ERSKINE WRITES 
The aims of the Manhattan Symphony Orchestra 
are commended by John Erskine in the following 
“open letter to the press” : 
“I have the deepest interest in the work which 
the Manhattan Orchestra under Dr. Hadley aims to 


do. The advantages of good music at.a popular 
price are too obvious to need comment. To my 
mind the significance of this orchestra lies in the 
spirit in which it was organized. It is a joint ven- 
ture of the musicians, and it necessarily represents, 
therefore, something more than a routine interest in 
a professional task. What the orchestra will eventu- 
ally accomplish after the men have played together 
and with each other and with Dr. Hadley, we can 
leave to the audiences to decide. I am sure, how- 
ever, that the spirit behind this organization pro- 
phesies good things for the state of music in general. 

Faithfully yours, 

(Signed) Joun Erskine. 
acensiaeniilficisnneen 
A GENUINE MASTER CLASS 


There are “master classes” and master classes. In 
some of the former sort neither the teacher nor the 
pupils are masters, or ever will be. 

On January 12 that transcendent master of the 
keyboard, Josef Hofmann, will be heard in recital 
at Carnegie Hall, New York, and as usual on those 
(unfortunately) rare occasions, all pianistic New 
York, including many visiting artists, will be present. 
Here is a real master class for those advanced enough 
to benefit by it. An intelligent auditor at a Hofmann 
recital can profit immensely in those brief two hours 
and the subsidiary concert of encores which always 
follows. Artists like Hofmann create epochs, and 
no pianist (or other sort of musician) should miss 
the opportunity of hearing and being benefited by 
such a genius. 
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Tuning in With Europe 
As Others See Us 

“It is the rich women who do so much for music 
in America,” Myra Hess is reported to have said in 
a London newspaper. “Without their help none of 
the big orchestras could exist at all.” Upon which 
the English interviewer comments : 

“That is, I think, perfectly true. Middle-aged and 
wealthy American women regard music as a means 
of both mental and social ‘uplift.’ But this does not 
prove that the American public is any more musical 
than the British public. Rather, indeed, does it prove 
the reverse, since the implication is that at any rate 
symphony concerts, which here do struggle along 
somehow without a subsidy from either the State 
or individuals, would cease to be without petticoat 
government in harmonious form.” 

* * * 
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A Healthier Basis? 

Whatever one may think of this sneer at musical 
“uplift,” there is much to support the writer’s con- 
tention that music in England is on a healthier eco- 
nomic foundation. There are actually three separate 
and distinct orchestras giving regular series of con- 
certs in London, and only one of them is subsidized 
to any appreciable extent. Some orchestral concerts 
in London actually “pay their way,” which is more 
than one can say for New York. 

A, 
What Does it Prove? 

Is this really important? British audiences cer- 
tainly are not less musical than American ones, but 
does the economic factor prove that they are more 
so? None will deny that Berlin audiences are musi- 
cal; yet the Berlin Philharmonic requires a state and 
municipal subsidy of a quarter of a million a year. 
But listen to the orchestra. When the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic announces its London concerts, the biggest 
hall in England is sold out months ahead (while the 
local orchestras usually have seats to spare at a hall 
one-quarter the size). Subsidies mean more rehear- 
sals, better pay for the men, more “leisure” for work 
and therefore a higher quality of performance. In 
other words, more “uplift”—from which even Eng- 


lish people are not averse. 
ey 


Still “Healthier” 

On the other hand there is the opera house of 
Odessa in Russia, which finished its last season with 
a clear profit of 180,000 roubles. Its 141 perform- 
ances were heard by 148,151 persons, of whom over 
one-sixth were working men and women. As to the 


artistic standard the records are silent. ... 
x * & 


Sir George Looks at the World 

Sir George Henschel, singer, composer, conductor 
and octogenarian, has been invited to conduct at the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra in 1931. He was the first conductor of that 
illustrious body, the predecessor of Gericke, Nikisch 
and Muck. Today Sir George, in robust old age, still 
able to delight people with his fine art of song inter- 
pretation, occupies a quiet conning tower from 
which he contemplates this mad world of ours. 

“The changes in our musical life since the days of 
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my youth have been stupendous,” he said recently. 
“There are now as many concerts a week as there 
were in a year in those days, but I cannot say that the 
standard of singing has improved during the past 
half century. Singers do not study the technique 
of the voice as ardently or as intimately as then. 
The human voice is only an instrument like a violin 
or cello, but what use is a violin to a musician without 
technique ? 

“They went through the mill in the old days, but 
now, in the rush for ‘notices’ and fees, hundreds of 
half-fledged singers appear as professionals who 
should never have left the amateur circle. Most of 
the singers today are really amateurs.” 

* * * 
Are the Old Fogies Right? 

“Oh, yes,” many will think: ‘“That’s what all the 
old fogies tell us. Were things really so much bet- 
ter in those ‘good old days’? A better attitude would 
be to give the O. F.’s the benefit of the doubt. Dis- 
content makes for progress. In any case quantity 
usually is in inverse ratio to quality, and nobody 
denies that we have too much music—so-called. C.S. 

<ietietadalltadlsapings 


A NEW MERGER 


A combination has been formed one of whose 
avowed objects is to fight the prevalence of jazz on 
the radio. The firms in the merger are Carl Fischer, 
Inc., Leo Feist, Inc., and the National Broadcasting 
Company, and their unofficial slogan, as expressed 
by one of the publishers, is, “More symphony and 
less saxophone.” Whether or not the radio public 
will like the innovation remains to be seen, but if 
the good music is well presented with proper spoken 
explanatory material, there seems no reason to doubt 
that it should succeed in crowding out a certain per- 
centage of jazz. At the present time there is no out- 
standing announcer except Walter Damrosch who 
knows how to explain symphonic music over the radio 
in such a way that the radio listeners are instructed 
and entertained at the same time. Our public in gen- 
eral is not willing to be educated in music unless the 
instruction is untechnical and camouflaged in words 
that carry meaning to the greatest number of people. 
The new. merger is, at any rate, starting out on a 
worthy campaign (with a sound business foundation, 
of course, for those who are sponsoring the move- 
ment) and every one musically interested must sin- 
cerely wish it success: 





Readers’ Forum a 


Concerning Mme. Valeri’s Articles 


New York City, November 30, 
The Editor, Mustcat Courter: 


Mme. Delia Valeri, in an article printed in the issue of 
November 23 of your valuable paper, states that tenors sing 
fortissimo the B flat that concludes the aria Celeste Aida 
because they are not able to sing it pianissimo as directed by 
Verdi. I rather believe what has been from time to time 
stated by the New York music critics in their reviews of 
Aida’s performances, viz., that tenors refuse to follow the 
composer’s directions because, by singing the B flat fortissimo 
they are sure to win the tumultuous applause of the Italianis- 
simi in the audience. Furthermore, I believe that Mme. Val- 
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eri’s contention has no serious foundation since the same 
tenors who sing fortissimo the final B flat of Celeste Aida 
usually sing pianissimo the B flat of the duet, O tera Addio, 
which closes the opera. Anyhow, the matter is very interest- 
ing to voice students and I would like very much to 

know your opinion about it. 
Very truly pe 
LIODOR TUMBRIDGE. 


Another Comment 


School of Music of the University of Michigan 
nn Arbor 


The Editor, MusicaL Courter: 


I have followed with great interest the articles written 
in your. magazine by Mme. Delia Valeri, and have been 
impressed by the good judgment and saneness of her method, 
built as it is upon physical fact, and a tradition that has 
produced our greatest vocalists of the past. 

In the article on Mezza Voce, and Falsetto, Mme. Valeri 
maintains that tenors sing the final note of the Celeste Aida 
fortissimo, because they are not able to follow Verdi's in- 
structions, which explicitly demand that it be sung with a 
decrescendo. Mme. Valeri’s contentions seem to be in open 
contradiction with what has been so far believed; that is 
to say, that the disregard of Verdi’s instructions is due to 
the tenor’s lust for powerful final tones which are more apt 
to secure for him an ovation. Such an opinion is shared 
by W. J. Henderson, who expressed it in one of his splen- 
did Saturday articles. 

I have still to hear a tenor before the public today who 
sings the aria as Verdi so carefully indicated it to be sung. 
This seems more indicative of the fact that it must be of 
great difficulty due to a-faulty production, rather than to a 
universal taste for a fortissimo. Needless to say, it is much 
easier for a tenor to sing the B flat fortissimo than to sing 
it “Morendo,” and the easiest way is the choice of most 
vocalists today. Mme. Valeri is perfectly logical and cor- 
rect in her contention that the reason tenors “choose to sing” 
the final note of this aria as they do, is because they are 
unable to sing it as Verdi indicated, due to its great difficulty. 

It would be very interesting to know whether the Musica 
Courter is in a position to suggest the name of a tenor whose 
ability is such as to enable him to respect Verdi’s very 
definite direction at this point. 


November 29, 1929. 


Gienn D. McGeocn. 


Teachers of Ziehn’s Principles Wanted 


New York City. 
The Editor, Musica Courter: 

Many “teacher students” should appreciate the article 
regarding Ziehn’s Harmony which appeared in the Musica 
Courter, November 23. 

Is it not an opportune time for the successful methods of 
today which have adopted Ziehn’s principles to make this 
fact known? It would be highly beneficial in two ways. 
First, we teachers who are yet students would know where 
to find. Ziehn’s ideas; second, it would give credit where 
credit is due. Sincerely, 

Nancy ARMSTRONG. 


[Julius Gold, of San Francisco, is prominent as a Ziehn 
expert and exponent of Ziehn methods. Whether there are 
other teachers in the United States who havé a similar 
trend the Musicat Courter is unable to say. It would 
seem unnecessary for “the successful methods of today which 
have adopted Zichn’s principles to make this fact known.” 
Why not get the Ziehn books and learn from them direct? 
—The Editor.) 

Prize Competitions 
London; England. 
The Editor, Musica Courter: 

Regarding the question of musical prize competitions, 
Mr. Robin H. Legge, the well-known music critic, recently 
asked: “Has any serious composition ever enjoyed any 
kind of life that was the direct result of a competition? 
I can recall none.” Yes, one, but only a single one: Mas- 
cagni’s one-act opera, Cavalleria Rusticana. In truth, these 
constant prize competitions generally end in abject failure, 
as almost invariably the wrong works are chosen. Com- 
petitions are therefore useless and might just as well be 
stopped. Yours obediently, 

(Signed) Atcernon ASHTON. 








I See That 


Gregor Piatigorsky appeared as soloist with 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra under 
Gabrilowitsch with remarkable success. 

Frank Sheridan is rapidly building an artis- 
tic reputation in lon. 

Ray Porter Miller, coloratura soprano, will 
ive her third New York recital on 
ecember 17 

Florence Austral continues to receive the 
highest laudations from the critical fra- 
ternity. 

Dr. Paul Schiff, president of the West Ger- 
man Concert Direction, Cologne, Ger- 
many, is in this country on a short visit. 

Several of Mme. Blanche Marchesi’s most 
talented pupils appeared in recital in 


London. 

The Boston Grand Opera Company is en- 
joying a successful season with many 
outstanding performances. 

The La Scala management has announced 
that no successor to Toscanini will be 
appointed, his post to be filled by a num- 
ber of guest conductors. 

Alexander Glazounoff’s New York appear- 
ance was a veritable triumph for the 
great Russian composer. 

Florence Lamont Hinman is rapidly becom- 
ing known as a teacher of many prize 
winners. 

Diana Kasner, for five years assistant to Wil- 
liam Thorner at his New York studio, 
has opened her own studio in West End 
Avente. 


A daughter, Elizabeth Ann, has been born 
to Mr. and Mrs. Dorsey Whittington. 
Graphologically Speaking, the new Musica. 
Courter department conducted by M. 
Naiia Andreyeff, continues this week with 
an analysis of the handwriting of Albert 
Spalding, Josef Lhevinne, Carmela Pon- 
selle, and Gina Pinnera. 

Merle Armitage tells how Charles L. Wagner 
found romance in the profession of man- 


ager. 

Marie Miller presented twelve of her ad- 
vanced harp pupils in recital at her pri- 
vate studio in New York on Decem- 
ber 12. 

Florence Foster Jenkins was pictured in the 
Atlantic City Boardwalk under the cap- 
tion, Theatrical Luminaries. 

Two young Americans, Ruth Posselt, violin- 
ist, and Phyllis Kraeuter, cellist, were 
soloists at the Schubert Memorial con- 
cert. 

Isadore Strassner conducted 100 players, con- 
stituting the Heckscher Foundation Or- 
chestra, at the December 1 concert. 

Karl Lorenz founded and conducted the first 
concert of the Chamber Music Guild of 
New York. 

Archer Gibson played the first of a series of 
organ recitals at Temple Emanu-El, New 
York, November 29 

Gustave L. Becker has received a letter en- 
dorsing his original accompaniments on a 
second piano to the Bach Inventions, 
from P. W. ‘Dykema. 

Evan Williams, tenor, was soloist at Cal- 
vary Church Radio Hour; he studies at 
yo New York School of Music and 

rt. 


Henry F. Seibert continues his Friday eve- 
ning organ recitals on Town Hall, New 
York, organ. 

Edward Murch, bo rano soloist of Grace 
Church, New ber 5 was an outstanding 
success at the emi Toronto Folk Song 
Festival. 

Allan Jones and William Hain, tenors, from 
the Warford Studios, are having unusu- 
ally busy times. 

Mary Craig and Frederic Baer were soloists 
for the Cincinnati Catholic Festival. 

Jan Smeterlin completed a successful tour 
of Sweden in which he gave twenty-nine 
concerts in thirty days. 

Lawrence Strauss, tenor, has been receiving 
very favorable critical notices in both 
New York and Boston. 

Myra Hess and Yelli d’Aranyi, appearing in 
joint recital in London, were enthusi- 
astically received. 

Nora Fauchald, American soprano, scored in 
Berlin on November 25 

Rachmaninoff’s popularity 
growing rapidly. 

Philadelphia's ieaho Grand Opera Company 
gave fine performances of Il Trovatore 
and La Traviata. 

Alma Simpson discusses Spain’s musical ren- 
aissance in this issue. 

Ethelynde Smith is engaged in her fifteenth 
tour of the South, and her ninth to the 
Pacific coast. 

English orchestral conductors are striving 
with program difficulties, resulting in the 
revival of many neglected symphonic 
works. 

The American Opera Company made a fine 
showing in Buffalo. 


‘in England is 


Martha Braarud held an artistic afternoon at 
her studio at which many of her artist- 
pupils entertained. 

Frank Patterson’s one act tragic opera scored 
an emphatic success under the sponsor- 
ship of the New York Matinee Musicale. 

Don Quichotte was revived with tremendous 
success by the Chicago Civic Opera 


Company. 

Kathryn Ross made a big hit in Tosca at 
Bordeaux. 

The new Columbia Grand Opera Company 
is steadily climbing in public favor in 
Los Angeles. 

The 1930 festival of the International So- 
ciety for Contemporary Music will be 
held in September in Liege. 

Rossini’s opera bouffe La Cenerentola was 
revived with success in Munich. 

A new opera by an American composer, 
C. L. Flick-Steger, is to be given in 
Aussig, Czecho-Slovakia. 

Berlin is to produce Dohnanyi’s opera, The 
Tenor. 


Obituary 


ANNA OTTEN 


Anna Otten, violinist, prominent in New 
York a decade ago, later marrying Count 
DeModena and living in New Jersey, died 
there a fortnight ago. Her sister was an 
excellent pianist, both young women having 
many friends in Greater New York. 
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MUSICAL 





New York Concerts 





(Continued from page 21) 
Philharmonic-Symphony 

Willem Mengelberg repeated the Franck 
D minor Symphony and the Tschaikowsky 
Romeo and Juliet at this Sunday afternoon 
concert and impressed his hearers with 
them as warmly as was the case at the 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday perform- 
ances. 

Jose Iturbi, the soloist of the present 
occasion, played the Liszt E flat concerto 
and scored a rousing success. He showed 
that his previous triumph here in the Mo- 
zart D minor concerto was no fluke. 

Iturbi has every qualification of the mu- 
sician as well as of the virtuoso. His sense 
of balance and proportion, his refined gra- 
dations of tone, his meticulous phrasing, and 
his complete technical equipment, all are 
controlled by high intelligence and sensitive 
feeling. He made the Liszt concerto glitter 
and glow and it was no wonder that at the 
close of his performance he was recalled 
again and again by the enthusiastic listeners. 
This Spanish artist is one of the outstanding 
features of the New York season, and an- 
other brilliant factor in the prominence 
which Spain has of late assumed in the mu- 
sical life of the nations. 


Friends of Music 


Artur Bodanzky, conducting the orches- 
tra (selected from Metropolitan Opera 
personnel) for the Friends of Music con- 
cert at Mecca Auditorium Sunday after- 
noon, got astonishing effects from the re- 
duced force, as previously at the Schubert 
Memorial concert. They played the Brahms 
Academic Overture with elan and effective- 
ness; were conspicuously “all there” in the 
old-time Locatelli Concerto Grosso, (he is 
dead 200 years), made it sound fresh, Paul 
Eisler at the harpsichord; and were able 
in details of Bloch’s work, Nadia Reisen- 
berg at the piano. But it was in the com- 
plications of Mahler’s songs that one found 
satisfaction with the players, the songs be- 
ing sung with noble voice by Mme. Matzen- 
auer; they were Liebst Du Um Schonheit, 
Rheinlegendchen, Ich Bin Der Welt, Wer 
Hat Dies Liedlein Erdacht? and Urlicht. 
Some of these were heard in the Mahler 
period in New York, about 1910, but never 
found popularity. They are none the less 
interesting, encompassing varied emotions, 
from grave to playful, so furnishing the or- 
chestra with rich opportunity. As sung by 
Mme. Matzenauer they came finely to the 
fore, showing deep and sympathetic study 
—for these songs are not for everyone. 
Strong applause showed the effect on her 
public, and she was many times recalled, 
bringing Conductor Bodanzky with her, 
who in turn waved applause meant for him 
toward his orchestra. 


Matinee Musicale of New York 
Frank Patterson’s Beggar's Love 
(See story on page 29) 


Ruth Page 


Ruth Page’s second New York recital 
this season was her farewell—her temporary 
farewell—to us, for she sails shortly for 
Russia as the invited guest of the Moscow 
Symphony. 

This second recital at the Guild Theatre 
on Sunday evening was almost identical 
with her previous program, with the excep- 
tion of a Chopin Etude and a burlesque, 
The Flapper Goes Oriental, by Gershwin. 
So skillful is Miss Page that even in the 
brief moment of each dance, she is able to 
create an atmospheric setting for her pic- 
ture, and the audience found itself trans- 
ported in an instant from the ring of old 

T.’s circus to strange corners of the 
( Jrient. 

Aside from the beauty of her finished 
dances, one can see the perfection of her 
basic dance forms—so perfect are they that 
they become molded one into the other, with 
no break of line, and the very essence of 
rhythm. 

Assisting Miss Page was Frank Parker, 
diseur. It would be quite worth while for 
him to appear as assistant to no one, but in 
a long program of his own. The field is 
wide for such artists as Mr. Parker. 

Louis Horst played the piano accom- 
paniments for both artists. 


The Barbizon 


Mary Seiler, American harpist, made her 
first concert appearance of the season, fol- 
lowing her recent return from successful 
engagements in London and Paris, at the 
Barbizon tea-recital in the afternoon. She 
merited the appreciation of the audience in 
a program of numbers by Grandjany, Sal- 
ets Jacques de la Presle, Tournier and 
Renie, making the harp the beautiful, sweet- 
toned instrument that it is. 

_ Assisting on the program was the Barbizon 
String Quartet, which played the Schumann 
quartet in A minor with smoothness and 
tone volume. 
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DECEMBER 9 
Sittig Trio 

One oi the Sittig Trio’s effective and in- 
teresting programs was given at Steinway 
Hall on Monday afternoon. The string 
players were heard separately, Margaret 
Sittig in a Sjégren sonata for violin and 
piano, and Edgar H. Sittig in Bruch’s Kol 
Nidrei. The accompaniments were played 
by Frederick V. Sittig, who likewise was 
the pianist in the trios. 

These were a Sonata, Opus 2, No. 8, by 
Handel, and the Schumann Trio in G minor, 
Opus 110. 

The Sittigs have the advantages of in- 
dividual technic and unrestricted opportu- 
nity for rehearsal. To these they add mu- 
tual sympathetic understanding of the works 
played, so that the result is an emotional 
message of high import, communicative in 
its intensity. The trio attunes its mood to 
the age and idiom of the music, giving to 
Handel the formal precision that is its due, 
and to Schumann the glittering exuberan-e 
that the music of the virile and romantic 
German demands. 

It is needless to say that such playing is 
appreciated and that the Sittigs were cordi- 
ally received. 

Margaret Sittig has at her command an 
extraordinarily lovely, luscious, vibrant tone, 
which never escapes her grasp, even in the 
most rapid of fortissimo passages. Her in- 
terpretation of the Sjogren sonata was a de- 
light. Edgar H. Sittig plays with splendid 
warmth, and the Kol Nidrei is exactly suited 
to him as a vehicle for artistic expression. 

This intime concert was such as the Sit- 
tigs invariably give, and they won the 
hearty approval of their audience for the 
purity of their style and the validity of their 
interpretations. 


Chieato Opera 


(Continued from page 29) 

was never so well depicted as by this mem- 
ber of our company. Her vivacity, her en- 
thusiasm bubbled with Spanish blood and 
her Dulcinee may be looked upon as an 
artistocratic Carmen. With such a Dul- 
cinee to win, Don Quichotte’s hardships and 
loss of sound mind could well be under- 
stood. One would fight more than wind- 
mills to conquer such a Dulcinee and wise 
indeed was the management in casting a 
young woman with’a glorious voice and good 
stage ability in a role that demands youth, 
voice and looks. 

The balance of the cast was excellent, 
and it may be that before the end of the 
season space will permit reviewing indiv- 
idually their efficient work, likewise that of 
the chorus, the orchestra and the ballet. 
At this time they are all associated in words 
of praise and admiration. 

Conductor Emil Cooper showed unmistak- 
ably that he had made a deep study of the 
score, which is by no means a masterpiece ; 
on the contrary, it has little to recommend 
it. Yet Cooper showed that it can be made 
interesting; dull passages seemed brilliant 
under his reading, and beautiful moments 
were made even more so through the en- 
thusiasm of the conductor. From the first 
bar Cooper was a dominant factor in the 
performance. Every nuance was indicated 
carefully not only to the orchestra but to 
those on the stage and an uncolorful score 
was made as radiant as a rainbow. Cooper 
deceiving the ear by the wizardry of his 
baton. Cooper, whose appearances at the 
conductor’s desk have been few since he 
made his debut here, lived up to the reputa- 
tion which had preceded him here. Such a 
reading will not soon be forgotten. 


L’Amore Der Tre Re, DecemBer 5 


L’Amore was repeated with the same 
quartet of luminaries and with Moranzoni 
at the conductor’s desk. 

TANNHAEUSER, DECEMBER 7 (MATINEE) 

The main features of the first perform- 
ance this season of Tannhaeuser were the 
Venus of Frida Leider, the conducting of 
Egon Pollak and the mise-en-scene of 
Charles Moor. 

The Wagnerian operas, presented this 
season with stellar artists under the direc- 
tion of Pollak, have renewed the interest of 
Chicago audiences in the works of the mas- 
ter of Bayreuth. The Civic Opera House 
was packed for the performance under re- 
view, and if the plaudits of the public be 
taken as a criterion of its enjoyment, Tann- 
haeuser might well be looked upon as one 
of the hits of the season. 

Mme. Leider and Mr. Pollak, however, 
did not run away with all the honors of 
the performance. Eva Turner as Elizabeth, 
Theodore Strack in the title role, Richard 
Bonelli as Wolfram and Alexander Kipnis 
as Herman, as well as the balance of the 
cast, shared in a large measure in the suc- 
cess of the production. 

Ama, DecemsBer 7 (EveENING) 

Rosa Raisa, who had the distinct honor 
of opening the season and the new theater 
as Aida, was again cast as the daughter of 
the King of Ethiopia, in which she scored 
her usual emphatic success. 

Rene Devries. 
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MUSICAL 


Philadelphia Enjoys Apollo Opera 


Farnam Gives Interesting Program—Arvida Valdane in Recital. 


An appreciative audience listened to a 
beautiful program given by Lynnwood Far- 
nam in his second recital at St. James 
Church, Twenty-second and Walnut Streets, 
on November 27. The program was largely 
devoted to the works of modern composers, 
in which the colorful and orchestral possi- 
bilities of the organ are clearly shown, as 
for instance in the lovely Mirrored Moon 
from ‘pastels by Sigfrid Krag-Elert and 
Divertissement by H. L. Baumgartner, of 
the faculty of the Music School of Yale 
University. Mr. Farnam played both of 
these with such sympathetic discernment 
that the listeners caught all their beauty 
and nuances. 

The opening numbers, Dorian Prelude on 
“Dies Irae” (M.S.) by Bruce Simonds, 
also a contemporary American composer, 
offered opportunity for an entirely different 
style in pure organ solo work, and received 
an equally fine reading. Bach was repre- 
sented in a splendid performance of the 
Chorale “O Gott, Du frommer Gott”, in- 
spiring in its rendition, while a Toccata by 
Jepson exhibited the skilful technic, and 
Quasi Lento and Adagio, by Franck, the 
mystic and poetic nature of the player, 
which was true also of his reading of 
“L’Orgue Mystique,” by Tournemire and 
strange to say, of a Fugue by Honegger, in 
whom one would not expect to find the 
esoteric beauties evoked by Mr. Farnam. 

Maxim Karolik, tenor, formerly of the 
Theatre Musical Drama of Petrograd, made 
his debut in the foyer of the Academy of 
Music on the evening of November 25. An 
audience interested in hearing and seeing 
just what his form of art expression would 
reveal greeted him cordially and as it lis- 
tened its attention became more and more 
riveted upon this unique method of convey- 
ing musical thought, rather foreign to the 
reserved Anglo-Saxon temperament. By 
the time Mr. Karolik reached his closing 
songs the applause was such that he was re- 
called many times and finally gave two en- 
cores—Song of the Volga Boatman and 
Rachmaninoff’s Lilacs. 

He achieves his artistic results by a com- 
bination of the histrionic and vocal arts and 
attains the dramatic effect, not by tonal 
coloring—for his voice (save in the lower 
register) is rather cold and clear—but by 
articulation, dynamic balances and physical 
gesture, all typical of the Russian life and 
mood. His finest work was, therefore, in 
his first group (all by Tschaikowsky, of 
which Enticement was the outstanding one) 
and in Christ is Risen, Rachmaninoff; The 
Call of Freedom, Balakireff; The Sea, Bo- 
rodin; and Waves Dashing and Breaking, 
by Rimsky-Korsakoff, in which last two he 
probably reached his highest point. 





ANITA RIO, 


as Donna Elvira in Don Giovanni, when 
this much-discussed opera was given in 
Covent Garden, London, on June 26, 
1910. Just at this time of the revival 
of Don Giovanni at the Metropolitan, it 
might be interesting to note the cast 
which gave the London performance. 
No finer Donna Anna than Emmy Des- 
tinn has, perhaps, sung the role in recent 
years, while John McCormack, who por- 
trayed Don Ottavio, is considered one of 
the greatest Mozart singers of this 
generation. Mme. Rio, American con- 
cert singer, made her debut in opera on 
this occasion, creating a splendid im- 
pression. Of the interpretations of the 
lamented Gillibert (as Mazetto) and of 
Journet (Leporello), their interpreta- 
tions were adjudged such that they will 
be hard to equal. Others in the cast 
were Mlle. Miranda as Zerlina; Murray 
Davey, I| Commendatore; Forsell, Don 
Giovanni. Percy Pitt conducted. 


Three French songs, in which Le Manoir 
de Rosamond, by Duparc, contrasted well 
with Les Papillons, by Chausson, and 
Italian numbers which followed, were beau- 
tifully done. 

Nicholas Slonimsky was an artistic and 
careful accompanist 


APpoLLo GRAND OprpERA COMPANY 


Philadelphians can enjoy a great deal of 
opera, for with the two local companies— 
the Civic and the Philadelphia Grand—and 
the New York Metropolitan visiting every 
week, still they gave the Apollo Grand 
Opera Company a very enthusiastic recep= 
tion at its two consecutive performances of 
li Trovatore and La Traviata, which were 
given at the Metropolitan Opera House on 
November 29 and 30, respectively. 

Rodolfo Pili is artistic director and gen- 
eral manager and had gathered a group of 
singers with voices particularly weil adapted 
for the rendering of the old and—by a ma- 
jority—well-beloved arias, for almost with- 
out exception each voice showed that clarity 
and beauty of tone best suited te bel canto 
style. 

The cast for Trovatore consisted of Leo- 
nora, Evelyn Brandt; Azucena, May Bar- 
ron; Inez, Mary Conrey; Manrico, Pas- 
quale Ferrara; Count di Luna, Ettore Ver- 
na; Fernando, Nino Ruisi; Ruiz, Francesco 
Curci; and an old Gypsy, Antonio Boemi. 
Miss Brandt possesses a rich and flexible 
dramatic soprano under splendid control. 
She received an ovation after each of her 
many arias, especially the D’amour Sull’ Ali 
Rosee, with its exacting cadenza at the close, 
done with great fluency and beauty. 

May Barron’s performance of Azucena 
was notably fine, both in its dramatic char- 
acterization and from a musical standpoint 
arousing waves of enthusiastic applause, as 
indeed it should. Her voice is of a rich and 
lovely quality and combined with her his- 
trionic talent, should promise a bright future 
on the operatic stage. Her Stride la Vampa 
was fraught with deepest emotion, both in 
voice and action. 

Pasquale Ferrara sang his exacting role 
with careful consideration as to climax and 
with all the musical requirements and with 
Ettore Verna received a goodly share of ap- 
plause. Mr. Verna is a Philadelphian re- 
cently returned from successes in Italy. He 
appeared again on the succeeding night in 
Traviata as Giorgio Germont, when his re- 
ception was even more enthusiastic and he 
was recalled many times. In the latter 
opera, however, the chief honors were 
awarded Gloria Marion, who as Violetta, 
gave a charming impersonation, investing it 
with a certain dignity as well as gaiety and 
with an underlying pathos. Her voice, 
while rather light, possesses a'carrying qual- 
ity and the sweetness of a real coloratura, 
and at the close of the performance was as 
fresh as ever. After each aria the applause 
tended to interrupt the performance and at 
the end of each act she was enthusiastically 
recalled. Erminio Ialacci was satisfactory 
as Alfred. The remainder of the cast con- 
sisted of Anne Simon, Cecilia Gessel, Fran- 
cesco Curci, Robert Strouse, Brantley EI- 
liott, David Murphy, and Antonio Boemi. 
Aldo Franchetti conducted. 

ARVIDA VALDANE 

Among the musical events of the week 
was a song rcital by Arvida Valdane, given 
in the ballroom of the Hotel Warwick on 
December 2. Mrs. Valdane is gifted with a 
dramatic soprano, rich in color, vibrant with 
resonance, which, combined with musical 
intelligence and smoothness, marks her as a 
singer one delights to hear. This was proved 
by the instant applause which greeted al- 
most every number on her program. 

Particularly well sung were the German 
numbers, Nur Wandre Maria, Wolf; Wal- 
deinsamkeit, Reger; Abschied, Jensen; and 
Botschaft, Brahms, all of which were ex- 
amples of a finely controlled emotionalism 
as found in the romantic composers. 

The favorite aria from Charpentier’s 
Louise (Depuis la Jour) aroused immense 
enthusiasm and the Chanson Sarrazine, by 
Joncieres, was another beautifully sung and 
interpreted number. The power of Mrs. 
Valdane’s voice, which never lost beauty of 
tone, was shown in La Forge’s Song of the 
Open, and Forgetfulness, by Clarence Baw- 
den (Philadelphia composer and teacher) 
was given in such manner as to bring out 
to the full its rather cryptic beauty. Nich- 
olas Douty-—well-known Philadelphia ee 
and vocal instructor, was accompanist, wh’ 
would mean an entirely sympathetic ie. 
eration and add greatly to the success of any 
singer. Mrs. Valdane is a Philadelphian, 
teaching both here and in New York, where 
she now resides. She is also a vocal artist 
of the Lester Ensemble and holds a position 
in a New York church choir. M. M. € 
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SOPRANO a Now Booking 


Mcr. PAUL BERTHOUD, 
119 “ 57th St., New York 


am BROWNING “28955 
LOUISE BAVE 


LYRIC COLORATURA 
CAPITOL THEATRE, 1639 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


KATHARINE IVES. 


CONCERT PIANIST Season 1929-30 Now Booking 
Management: Paul Berthoud, 119 West 57th St., New York. Tel: Circle 1006 


HAROLD LAND 


Baritone 


Wilson LAMB 





Address: 








CONCERT — ORATORIO 
FESTIVAL 


Address: The Harold Land Management 
400 North Broadway, Yonkers, N. Y. 





== BARITONE 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
Available for Concert, Recital and. Oratorio 


Studio: Metropolitan Building, Orange, N. J. 
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-FSCHLIEDER 


Creative Musical Thinking 
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Teacher of Many 
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19 West 85th Street, 
ew Yor 

Endicott 2084, or 

Susquehanna 4500 


Telephones: 


Celebrated Spanish 





AQ AMM 





Boy Soprano Soloist 
Grace Church, N. Y. City 
—t— 


Available for Special Church Serv- 
Festivals, Recitals, etc. 


MASTER EDWARD 
FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 


M ; RC H: Phone: Algonquin 1716 


DOROTHY BACON 


Contralto 


OPERA — CONCERT — RECITAL 


Season 1929-30 Now Booking 
Mgt.: Dorothy Bacon, 105 W. 73rd Street, New York 


ices, 





Telephone: Trafalgar 6991 





PROSCHOWSKI SCHOOL 
OF SINGING 


MASTER CLASS IN KANSAS CITY 
(MANAGEMENT WALTER FritscHey) 


MAY 12-JUNE 13 


stcenonine 





MASTER CLASS IN CHICAGO 
Cuicaco Musica, CoLiece 


JUNE 23-SEPT. 1 


Mr. Proschowski will then continue at the Chicago 
Musical College as head of the Vocal Department. 


74 Riverside Drive, New York 


Telephone Endicott 0139 
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Management HS. Pickernell 


VAN VLIE 


NOW BOOKING 


CELLO VIRTuoso 


119 West 57 Street, New York 
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YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


Voice 


Teacner or Famous Artists AND oF TEACHERS 
Studios, 52 W. T0th St.. New York City Tel. Endicot. 8144 


DORA ROSE 


SOPRANO 
Sherman Square Studios, 160 W 
Telephone: Raymond 


ENRICA CLAY DILLON 


STUDIO of ACTING 
Ceaching for Professional Singers— 
Opera and Light Opera 
By Appointment 15 West 67th St., New York City 
Phones: Susquehanna 7670—Trafalgar 1162 


ZERFFI TEACHER OF 


SINGING 
STUDIO: 
Voice Production without 
Interference 


326A W. 77th St. 
Voiane Trial by 


New York 
Appointment 


ELSA LEHMAN 


INTERPRETER OF CHARACTERISTIC SONGS OF THE SOUTH 
Mies Lehman's work ia eapecially adapted for 
Clubs and Social Functions 


Management of Cuantes I. Rem, 250 W. 57th St., 
Tel. Columbus 0484 


Emilio ROXAS 


Vocal coach to Martinelli and Teacher of 
Della Samoiloff of Chicago Civic Opera 
Studio: 703 Steinway Hall, N.Y. Phone 5161 Circle 


RUDOLF LARSEN 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN 
Assistant to PROF. LEOPOLD AUER for 8 years 
414 Sterling Place, Grooklya, #.Y. 828 Carnegie Hall, WY. C, 
Telephone Nevins 1518 


EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 


CONDUCTOR THE GOLDMAN BAND 
“A Symphony Orchestra in Brass” 
202 Riverside Drive, New York 
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“In these days, crowd- 
ed with inartistic en- 
deavor, it is a joy to 
listen to such intelli- 
gent effort as distin- 
guished May Peter- 
son’s singing. This so- 
prano is first and last 
an artist. Miss Peter- 
son sang charmingly, 
she knows style and 
can impart significance 
and individuality to 
every selection.” 


Brooklyn 
Eagle 


The 
Daily 
said the above 
about May 
Peterson, so- 
prano, formerly 
Opera Comique 
and Metropoli- 
tan Opera 
Company. 
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London Gives Frank Sheridan 
Cordial Reception 


Frank Sheridan, American pianist, who 
has just made unusually successful visits to 
various capitals of Europe, took in London 
on his journey and received a very cordial 
greeting there. Large audiences showed 
their appreciation of his manly and admira- 


Underwood & Underwood 


FRANK SHERIDAN 


ble interpretations in unstinted applause, 
while the following short excerpts from only 
two of the notices that appeared in the lead- 
ing newspapers the following day will serve 
to show what the London critics thought of 
him. 

The Times critic said: “Frank Sheridan, 
a young American pianist, who made his 
first appearance in London at the Aeolian 
Hall on Tuesday night, has undoubtedly ac- 
quired a fine technic. One could not but 
admire the executive control in the opening 
movement of Beethoven’s E major sonata, 
op. 109, or the firm handling throughout of 
Schumann’s Etudes Symphoniques; it was 
all so clear, clean, and accurate with a bright 
ringing tone.” 

The critic of the Daily Telegraph wrote 
as follows: “Frank Sheridan made a dis- 
tinctly favorable impression on the occasion 
of his first public appearance in this country 
at the Aeolian Hall on Tuesday. In a pro- 
gram ranging from Bach to the modern 
Italians, Mangiagalli and Malipiero, he 
showed himself fully equal to the varied 
demands made upon him. His rendering of 
Bach’s C minor Fantasia was sensitive and 
poetic, and full justice was done to the glow- 
ing and ardent Etudes Symphoniques of 
Schumann.” 


Leandro Campanari Visits New 
York 


Looking many years younger than his three 
score and twelve years, Leandro C ampanari, 
veteran violirist and conductor of interna- 
tional renown, looked in upon his old friends 
of the Musitcat Courter staff the other day. 
Maestro Campanari is living in San Fran- 
cisco, where he is active teaching violin and 
singing. 

Like many Italian families the Campa- 
naris produced more than one talent. Giu- 
seppe Campanari, once a famous baritone 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, now dead, 
was a younger brother of Leandro. Before 
he became a singer he was a cellist in the 
old Boston Symphony Orchestra, under Ge- 
ricke. Leandro Campanari, after touring 
Europe for two years, made his American 
— as a violinist with the Boston orches- 

ra in 1881, winning great success with 
Spohr's Eighth Concerto and Saint-Saéns’ 
Romanza, which he introduced in America. 
He settled in Boston, organized a string 
quartet, became musical director of the 
jesuit Church and professor at the New 
England Conservatory. In 1890 he held a 
similar position at the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory. From 1897-1905 he conducted the 
grand orchestral concerts at the Scala in 
Milan, and in 1906 he conducted the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra during Fritz Scheel’s ill- 
ness. Mr. Campanari is the author of sev- 
eral text-books for violin, and the composer 
of many songs. 


McCurdy Conducts Trenton 
Choral Society 


A concert of exceptional artistry and 
beauty was that given by the Trenton 
Choral Art Society, under the direction of 
\lexander McCurdy, in Contemporary Au- 
ditorium, Trenton, N. J., on November 19. 
This is Mr. McCurdy’s first year as con- 
ductor of the Society, and at this first 
concert he successfully maintained the high 
standard achieved by the late S. Wesley 
Sears, whom he succeeded. 

The chorus did some admirable singing, 
the fruit of thoughtful and discriminating 
work on the part of Mr. McCurdy. The 
program contained a varied selection of 
choral numbers, compositions by Gustav 
Holst, Schubert, Buzzi-Peccia, Christiansen, 
3ach, Thomas Morley, Sullivan and Grieg. 
In Bach’s Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring, 
there was a violin accompaniment, which 
was played by Lois Putlitz, the exquisite 
quality of her instrument blending into the 
beautiful, yet delicately toned ensemble 
singing of the chorus. 

Miss Putlitz also played Bruch’s Scotch 
Phantasy and numbers by Glazounoff-Zim- 
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balist and Pablo De Sarasate, with a tech- 
nical facility and depth of understanding 
that charmed her audience and added to the 
brilliance of the program. She was accom- 
panied by Theodore Saidenberg, while Les- 
ter Paton assisted at the piano for the 
chorus. 


Ray Porter Miller in Third New 
York Recital 


Ray Porter Miller, young coloratura so- 
prano, will give her third New York re- 
cital on Tuesday evening, December 17, at 
Town Hall. Miss Miller was born in Phila- 
delphia of Russian parents. She received 
an unconventional training in a school de- 
voted to the newer ideas in education. Even 
as a small child the unusual quality of her 
voice was evident, and therefore a wealthy 
but eccentric relative arranged for her musi- 
cal education. At the end of two years he 
tried to persuade her to give up her music 
and devote herself to kindergarten work. 
She refused, however, to abandon her stud- 
ies, and by securing a position managed to 
pay for lessons under leading Philadelphia 
and New York teachers, the most recent be- 
ing Leonard Rudko, of New York. Last sea- 
son she gave two New York recitals and one 
in Philadelphia, all equally successful. 

At her forthcoming recital Miss Miller will 
present a program of new and rarely heard 
numbers. Among them will be a first per- 
formance of two songs by Taneiev, two from 
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Sketches of Paris, by Manning; I Tempi As- 
sai Lontani, Respighi; three strange and 
lovely songs by Honegger, from Chansons 
des Sirenes, and other numbers by Traetta, 
Mozart, Stravinsky, Grovlez and Goossens. 
Miss Miller will be assisted by Carroll _ 
lister at the piano. 


Praise for Nina Morgana 


Following the recent appearance of Nina 
Morgana in Wheeling, W. Va., Nellie E. 
Faris wrote the appended letter to Arthur 
Judson, the singer’s manager : 


October 25, 1929. 
Mr. Arthur Judson 

New York City. 

Dear Sir: 

Our organization is greatly indebted to you for 
the beautiful concert of October 21. Nina Morgana 
is am artist indeed. 

One doesn’t often possess all the requisites to 
make him’ or her a truly great artist—but we 
really felt Nina Morgana had all she needed to 
make her a very great asset to you and a delight 
to her hearers. Her personality and grace together 
with her charm and graciousness made her beauti- 
ful voice all that could be desired. 

This is sufficient, I think, to have you know that 
our Wheeling audience was very much pleased, 
and it is this type of artist that we enjoy should 
we ask your judgment in the choice of other artists 
from season to season. 

Thanking you again, I remain, 

Very respectfully, 
(Signed) Neu E. 


Erskine Dedicates Greenwich 
Music School 


The new music school of Greenwich 
House was officially dedicated on December 
4 by John Erskine, head of the Juilliard 
Musical Foundation, before a group of spon- 
sors and friends of the movement. 

The aims and ideals of this school, which 
has grown from a humble beginning with 
but a single piano in 1913, are as outlined by 
Mr. Erskine, to develop a love of music in 
the great masses and to eventually raise 
music from its present economic situation 
and make it a means of expression to bind a 
community together, a great social and spir- 
itual force. An endowment fund is being 
raised to perpetuate the work. 


Faris. 


League of Composers Town Hall 
Program 


The program announced by The League 
of Composers for December 18. at Town 
Hall includes wroks by Alfredo Casella, 
Anton von Webern, Paul Hindemith, Eu- 
gene Goossens and Louis — 
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Gabrilowitsch Presents 
American Novelties 


Detroit Symphony Concerts Also Feature 
Two Young American Soloists— 
Piatigorsky Enjoyed—Aguilar 
Quartet Gives Concert 


Detrorr, Micu.—The sixth pair of sub- 
scription concerts of the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra, at Orchestra Hall, November 28 
and 29, were notable for several things. 
One, the presence of two talented American 
trained young musicians, both new to audi- 
ences here. Isabelle Yalkovsky, pianist, and 
Sadah Schuchari, violinist, played a Chaus- 
son concerto for piano and violin, accom- 
panied by the strings in the orchestra minus 
the bass viols, as the work is scored for 
accompaniment for string quartet. Miss 
Schuchari’s tone is clear and ingratiating and 
it carried well, though at times somewhat 
overshadowed by Miss Yalkovsky’s virile 
tone on the piano. Both displayed facile 
technic and artistic interpretation. The ac- 
companiment as conducted by Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch furnished a most satisfying and lovely 
background. 


In the orchestral numbers Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch introduced two novelties by Ameri- 
can composers, both of whom were present to 
hear the compositions performed and to share 
in the enthusiasm. The first number was the 
Mountain Legend, by Heniot, which opened 
the program. The impression made was 
distinctly a favorable one. The number made 
demands upon the orchestral resources with 
interesting bits for solo instruments adding 
variety and interest. The other novelty, also 
by an American, was Divertimento by 
Wagenaar, a four part suite (Cortege, Pas- 
pey, Pastorale and Rondo). This seemed 
more modern, not so melodic but with inter- 
esting orchestral effects, odd combinations 
and at times dissonances that fell harshly on 
the ear. However, the audience -seemed to 
like it and Mr. Gabrilowitsch and the com- 
poser were called to the platform several 
times. The program closed with a superb 
rendition of the familiar Les Preludes, by 
Liszt, which so thrilled the audience that it 
not only recalled the conductor but it would 
not quiet until the orchestra arose. So the 
concert closed, a program that combined 
novelty with old friends. 

The seventh Sunday afternoon program 
was Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s annual appearance 
at these concerts and a goodly audience as- 
sembled and was well repaid for coming. 
The orchestral program was the overture to 
Antony and Cleopatra, by Rubinstein; The 
Schubert B minor symphony; the interesting 
Masquerade, by McKinley, given by request, 
and Theme and Variations from the Third 
Suite in G major, op. 55, by Tschaikowsky, 
a diversified musical feast indeed. Then for 
good measure there was a young artist new 
to Detroit, who played the Saint-Saéns con- 
certo in A minor, op. 33, for cello and orches- 
tra, displaying a beautiful tone, and adequate 
technic and an emotional artistry that evoked 
unusual enthusiasm. The artist’s name is 
Gregor ‘Piatigorsky, and it is to be hoped 
that he will be heard again in the near 
future. 

The eighth Sunday concert brought Victor 
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Kolar to his accustomed place, and the pro- 
gram was entirely orchestral in nature with- 
out a soloist. The program included Over- 
ture to The Beautiful Galatea by Suppe; 
L’Arlesienne, Bizet; two Norwegian Dances, 
Grieg, and the Sibelius Symphony, No. 1 in 
E minor, op. 39. This number with its con- 
trasting moods was so admirably given that 
Mr. Kolar was recalled repeatedly and the 
orchestra arose to acknowledge the applause. 

The second concert of the series for young 
people, Saturday morning, November 30, em- 
phasized the wood winds. Miss Rhetts spoke 
lucidly in explanation of the various instru- 
ments constituting this colorful portion of 
the orchestra, and Victor Kolar conducted 
the following program: Excerpts from the 
New World Symphony, Dvorak ; Intermezzo, 
from L’Arlesienne Suite, No. 3, Bizet; In- 
termezzo, from King Christian X, Sibelius ; 
Norwegian Dances, Grieg; Andante, Klug- 
hardt; Scherzo Onslow. The program closed 
with March Miniature from First Suite, 
Tschaikowsky, and Overture to The Flying 
Dutchman, Wagner, played by the Wood 
Wind Ensemble. 

Before the orchestra is heard again here it 
will have appeared in the following places: 
Toronto, Buffalo, Ithaca, Troy, Rochester, 
Providence, New York, Northampton, South 
Hadley and Princeton. 

Harry Farbman, violinist, a former De- 
troit boy, gave a recital, November 26, at the 
College of the City of Detroit. 

The Aguilar Quartet gave an unusual and 
attractive program at Orchestra Hall, No- 
vember 26, and fully justified all the advance 
notices of its playing. J. M. S. 
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Saturday, December 14 

Gain, Orchestral Concert, Carnegie Hall (M). 
ale Glee Club, Carnegie Hall (E). 

Felix Salmond, cello, Town Hall (A). 
Paul Robeson, song, Town Hall (E). 
Alexander Cores, violin, Steinway Hall (E). 
Malkah Locker, song, Engineering Auditorium (E). 
Neva Morris, song, Chalif Hall (A). 

Sunday, December 15 


Se Society, Metropolitan Opera 


ouse is 
People’s Chorus of New York, Cormege Hall (A). 
Lucia Chagnon, song, Town Hall (A). 

Society of the Friends of Music, Mecca Auditorium 


(A). 
New York Chamber Music Society, Hotel Plaza (E) 
Music School of the Henry Street Settlement, The 
Playhouse (E). 
Norfleet Trio, Steinway Hall ®. 
Herbert Heyner, song, Guild Theater (A). 
Fisk Jubilee Singers, John Golden Theater (E). 
Hazel Jean Kirk, violin, Steinway Hall (A). 
Monday, December 16 


ose Iturbi, piano, Carnegie Hall (E). 

‘omen’s University Glee Club, Engineering Au- 
.ditorium a 
Mildred Titcomb, piano, Town Hall (E). 
Richard Singer, piano, Chalif Hall (E). 

Tuesday, December 17 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Carnegie Hall (E). 
Argentina, ce, Town fiati (A). 
Ray Porter Miller, song, Town Hall (E). 
Victor Prahl, song, Engineering Auditorium (E). 
Rubinstein Club, Plaza Hotel (E). 
Wednesday, December 18 

Down Town Glee Club, Carnegie Hall (E). 
League of Composers, Town Hall (E). 
Ernest Hutcheson, piano, The Barbizon (E). 
— Talk on Brahms, Hotel Ansonia 


Thursday, December 19 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall (E). 
Artistic Morning, Hotel Plaza. 

Haarlem Philharmonic, Hotel Astor (M). 
La Argentina, dance, Town Hall (E). 

Friday, December 20 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall (A). 
Russian Symphonic Choir, Washington Irving 

High School (E). 

Biltmore Friday Morning Musicale, Hotel Biltmore. 
Mt. Holyoke College Glee Club, Town Hall (E). 
Saturday, December 21 

Spanish Concert, Town Hall (E). 

Sunday, December 22 
a’ 5 engpeeeates ies Society, Carnegie Hall 
Adesdi Chorus, Town Hall (A). 

James Whittaker, song, John Golden Theater (E). 

Monday, December 23 
New Symphony Orchestra, Cospegio Hall (E). 

hoven Association, Town Hall (E). 

Tuesday, December 24 
Juilliard Graduate School, Heckscher Theater (A). 

nesday, December 
Juilliard Graduate School, Heckscher Theater (EF). 

Thursday, December 26 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall (E). 
Gisella Neu, violin, Town Hall (E). 

Friday,. December 27 
Paperqesle Songhney Society, Carnegie Hall 
Oratorio Society of New York, Carnegie Hall (E). 
Charlotte Lund Opera Company, Town Hall (M). 
Stella Stamier, piano, Town Hal ). 
rT Trio, Washington Irving High School 


Four Concerts in Four Days for 
Althouse 
Paul Althouse filled four concerts in four 
days last week: December 2, Saratoga, N. Y.; 
3, Plattsburg, N. Y.; 4, Middlebury, Vt., 
and 5, Burlington, Vt. A record for the 
popular tenor! 
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Multiplication of Orchestral Concerts in 
London Brin3s Program Problem to the Fore 


Three London Orchestras and Ofte From Manchester Encroaching on 
One Another Creating a New Audience—Bruckner’s Eighth Has 
London Premiere—Other Novelties and Many Recitalists. 


Lonpon.—For the first time since the 
war—perhaps for the first time altogether— 
London enjoys the plenitude of orchestral 
music which is the characteristic feature of 
modern musical life in such centers as New 
York, Berlin or Vienna. Three definitely 
constituted orchestras, each independent of 
the other, compete with each other in reg- 
ular series of subscription concerts in 
Queen’s Hall. Two of them are resident in 
London, one in Manchester. A fourth or- 
chestra, the Royal Philharmonic Society, 
offers its usual series under better cofidi- 
tions than heretofore; and it, too, is virtu- 
ally independent from the others, except for 
certain overlappings in personnel which’ ne- 
cessitates a working arrangemerit with the all- 
powerful organization of the British Broad- 
casting Corporation. 

The chief problem of these organizations, 
aside from that of permanence and quality 
of ensemble (now on the way.to solution) 
is the problem of conductors. Only one of 
them—the Hallé Orchestra of Manchester— 
has solved it by engaging a permanent con- 
ductor, Sir Hamilton Harty, an English- 
man. All the others hitherto have stuck 
to the system of guest conductors, native 
and foreign, in an attempt to satisfy the 
many personal claims on the part of Eng- 
lish conductors, and the desire for both nov- 
elty and quality on the part of the public. 

3ut discipline—good ensemble—is the cry 
of the hour, and the guest conductor system 
is inimical to just that. So the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra and the British Broadcast- 
ing Orchestra are trying a compromise be- 
tween the two systems: each has a leading 
native conductor (Coates and Beecham re- 
spectively) who conducts a certain number 
of concerts, and several guest conductors, 
native and foreign, who conduct the rest. 
A certain element of stability is thus in- 
troduced, and it remains to be seen whether 
it will bring with it the required standard 
of ensemble quality. 

THE PROBLEM OF PROGRAMS 

With the conductorial problem temporarily 
solved, the problem of repertory becomes 
more urgent than ever; for the London or- 
chestral concert public is singularly re- 
stricted, and repetitions work harm all 
round. On the other hand the multiplica- 
tion of symphony concerts has made com- 
petition so keen that none of the orchestras 
seems disposed to venture on paths where 
the public might not willingly follow. So 
> aay poe are by no means being avoided. 
The London Symphony, moreover, adheres 
so firmly to the principle of “safety first” 
that novelties are almost ruled out, and the 
programs consist almost entirely of “chest- 
nuts.” The Hallé is equally conservative in 
its policy, so far as London is concerned. 

It is interesting to see how the various 
conductors attempt to escape utter monotony 
in the selection of their works. Thus Sir 
Thomas Beecham hit on an innocent Mozart 
symphony (C major, No, 34) which had the 
virtue of being rarely heard; while Albert 
Coates, equally sagacious, selected an equally 
innocent Haydn (D major, No. 10), evi- 
dently for the same reason. Sir Henry 
Wood, still more foxy, picked out Bee- 
thoven’s fourth, which is so much neglected 
as to recall the schoolboy’s opinion that 
Reethoven wrote three symphoniec the 
Eroica, the Pastoral and the Ninth. 

It must be confessed that these classical 
excursions were thoroughly enjoyable, even 
to jaded tastes. The pace at which Sir 
Thomas took his allegros was highly exhil- 
arating and would have been more so if the 
orchestra could have stayed the course. In 
Haydn’s charming work the London Sym- 
phony showed what it is capable of in the 
way of ensemble playing under the new 

“no-deputy” regime. For more modern fare 
both Coates and Beecham dipped into the 
ever-grateful store of thrillers by the per- 
netual best-seller, Richard Strauss. We had 
Till Eulenspiegel and Heldenleben, with the 
usual gratifying results. 


RACHMANINOFF PLays His New Concerto 

Coates, moreover, was able to produce a 
real novelty in the shape of the new Rach- 
maninoff concerto (No. 4), played by the 
composer himself. As the work has been 
heard in America it will suffice to repeat 
that its manly exuberance and its accom- 
plished handling of the material, however 
slight in avoirdupois commanded the respect 
of critics and carried the audience to bliss- 
ful approbation. To hear Rachmaninoff 
play his own concertos is, in fact, a suf- 
ficiently exciting and completely disarming 


experience. 

The only other genitine novelty—for Lon- 
don—was the performance of Bruckner’s 
Eighth Symphony, in the second of the new 
Courtauld-Sargent concerts, which are ob- 


viously setting a new standard of interest 
and quality in London, both by their pro- 
grams arid the provision for really adequate 
rehearsal. These concerts have already up- 
set all preconceived notions of the profes- 
sional pessimists. 

They have created virtually a new audi- 
ence by addressing themselves to organiza- 
tions of salaried people and wage-earners, 
to whom the usual symphony concert is be- 
yond reach. The result is that every concert 
is two-thirds sold out en bloc, long in ad- 
vance, while the balance is sold at ad- 
vanced prices to those who can afford to 
pay. At every concert hundreds are liter- 
ally turned away, and the plan for next 
season is to repeat each concert in order 
to enable all those to hear who want to do 
so. 

But what is the attraction? Popular 
programs? Matinee idol soloists? Favorite 
conductors? Nothing of the kind. Pro- 
grams of the severest kind. Soloists, if at 
all, of the most exacting variety. And the 
conductor, on this occasion, was Otto Klem- 
perer, a man completely unknown to the 
general public, and “feared” by others as 
the most uncompromising and anti-popular 
of the European leaders. Klemperer has 
been invited to conduct in England time and 
again, but he has refused simply because of 
the limitation of rehearsals. This time his 
requirements had been met, and the public, 
assured of quality, rose to’the occasion like 
one man. 


KLEMPERER AND BRUCKNER’S EIGHTH 


Bruckner has not been played in England 
since the war; the eighth, his longest work, 
never. It was a heavy morsel for a starter, 
and it would be too much to say that the 
audience digested it all. But the great 
beauty and the noble, ethical quality of this 
music was sufficiently appreciated to bring 
the conductor a genuine ovation at the end. 
We shall probably hear more Bruckner in 
England in future, though it will be many 
a day before he attains the popularity that 
his works have achieved in Germany. 
Bruckner’s peculiar form of expression— 
more like a meditation made audible than 
anything else—presupposes repose and devo- 
tion on the part of the listener. To those 
who are in a hurry he must obviously be 
a bore. The performance. considering the 
purely qualitative limitations of the or- 
chestra, was magnificent. 

The London critics have drawn compari- 
sons between Bruckner and Franck, whose 
D-minor symphony has just been very beau- 
tifully played by Sir Hamilton Harty and 
the Hallé Orchestra. But the analogy 
seems to be only superficially just. There 
is the same devotional attitude in the two 
men, but with Franck it appears to be noth- 
ing but an attitude, while with Bruckner— 
whatever his faults as a tonal architect—it is 
a genuine predisposition. The performance 
of the Franck symphony, beautiful as it was, 
only served to demonstrate again the essen- 
tial banality of his melodies, the rather 
theatrical emotionalism of his manner, and 
the shoddiness of the whole musical texture 
which relies upon the constant repetition of 
quasi-Wagnerian cliches for the expression 
of intentionally lofty but second-hand ideas. 
Concertos: FRANCK, BRAHMS AND LISzT 

The same impression was left by Myra 
Hess’ brave and brilliant performance of 
Franck’s Symphonic Variations. This work 
is better than most of Franck’s compositions, 
but the utter vulgarity of its last movement 
cannot be glossed over even by the refine- 
ment of Miss Hess’ playing. 

Two other noteworthy concerto perform- 
ances were Wilhelm Bachaus’s playing of 
the Brahms B-flat major concerto with the 
Hallé Orchestra, and Egon Petri’s inter- 
pretation of Liszt's too rarely heard A 
major. Both were brilliant, and both em- 
inently musicianly, for both these pianists 
are sovereign masters of their medium and 
therefore capable of presenting the musical 
structure with great clarity and plasticity. 
The Liszt concerto seems to us worth hear- 
ing more often even in these days. With 
all its bravado it is so full of fantasy and 
dramatic feeling, yet devoid of that plain- 
tive sentimentality which detracts from its 
obvious derivative—the Tschaikowsky B flat. 

The conductor of this concert, by the 
Royal Philharmonic, was a newcomer to 
England, namely Eugen Szenkar, Hungar- 
ian by birth, now chief conductor of the 
Cologne Opera. He gave us a _ very 
sprightly and pungent performance of Kod- 
aly’s Hary Janos suite—a work which prom- 
ises to fill the place of Dukas’ Apprenti 
Sorcier in the orchestral repertory. This, 
and a performance of Tschaikowsky’s sixth 
symphony (almost an anachronism these 
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days) served to demonstrate the conductor’s 
abundant ability. 
HINDEMITH’s VioLa CONCERTO 


Another novelty to be recorded is Hinde- 
mith’s viola concerto, known as Kammer- 
musik No. 5, which the composer played at 
a concert of the B. B. C. Orchestra con- 
ducted by Sir Henry Wood. It is interest- 
ing chiefly for the way in which it solves 
the prohlem of the viola as a solo instru- 
ment, namely by confining the orchestration 
to the lower strings (no violins), wood and 
brass. In style it is typical Hindemith with 
a saucily aberrated military march in the 
last movement. 

A very slightly novelty—a mere trifle, 
though a charming and very tasteful one— 
was brought out by Anthony Bernard with 
his London Chamber Orchestra at the New 
English Music Society. It is by that clever 
young Englishman, William T. Walton, and 
is entitled Siesta. 

CHAMBER Music FLourIsHiING Too 


By the side of the orchestral concerts 
chamber music has fairly got into its stride. 
The Poltronieri Quartet has broken through 
the stereotyped repertory with a quartet by 
Ippolitoff-lvanoff and the welcome revival 
of quartets by Mendelssohn (op. 44, No. 2), 
Rossini and Donizetti; while the Interna- 
tional String Quartet has made another 
laudable effort to resuscitate some early 
English music for viols—a quartet by Mat- 
thew Locke and two fantasies by Purcell. 
The Pirani Trio has branched out into more 
varied ensemble work with very fine per- 
formances of the horn and clarinet trios of 
Brahms; Donald Francis Tovey and Adila 
Fachiri have included two Hindemith violin 
sonatas on one program; and those two 
promising Americans, Beveridge Webster 
and Samuel Dushkin have given another ex- 
cellent, if conservative, sonata recital con- 
sisting of Mozart, Beethoven and Brahms. 

A program somewhat off the beaten track 
was the latest of the highly successful 
Wednesday evening concerts, given—perhaps 
with the model of the Beethoven Association 
in mind—by a friendly coterie of popular 
artists, including Myra Hess and Harold 
Samuel. These two played the F minor 
String Quintet of Brahms in its two-piano 
version, but it cannot be said, even though 
Brahms made it himself, that its effective- 
ness compares with the original. The Lieb- 
eslieder Waltzes, by the same composer, re- 
quire a better-balanced vocal ensemble and 
a more intimate knowledge of German to 
be really successful, and less reticence on 
the part of the pianists, especially when 
they are such fine artists as Mr. Samuel 
and Miss Hess. 

Schonberg’s song cycle, from Rilke’s 
Book of the Hanging Gardens, was the most 
welcome novelty at the latest B. B. C. offer- 
ing of modernities, and they were splendidly 
presented by Mme. Margot Hinnenburg- 
Lefebre, with Eduard Steuermann, the lead- 
ing Schénberg disciple, at the piano. So- 
natas by two other Schoénbergians, Hanns 
Eisler and Alban Berg, proved decidedly 
interesting. 

BAcHAUS, Petri, RACHMANINOFF 


Busoni’s monumental Fantasia contra- 
puntistica has had two impressive perform- 
ances lately—one by Steuermann at the 
above concert, and one by Egon Petri, be- 
yond doubt the most brilliant contemporary 
exponent of Busoni’s music, who also made 
an excursion into modernity with works by 
Prokofieff and Stravinsky. Bachaus, more 
conservative, stuck to Schumann and Chopin 
at his recent recital, and delighted a large 
audience with eminently sane and balanced, 
yet completely satisfying readings of such 
much-abused works as the B flat minor so- 
nata, the F minor fantasy and the A flat 
polonaise. 

There is no pianist today who so success- 
fully maintains this “classic” attitude to 
Chopin except it be Rachmaninoff, who un- 
fortunately has taken to playing in the Al- 
bert Hall—a monstrous building for a piano 
recital. But by so doing he is developing 
a popularity approaching that which he en- 
joys in the United States. 

Myra Hess anp OTHERS 

Myra Hess, before her departure for 
America, pleaded eloquently for Cesar 
Franck and Harold Bauer’s piano version 
of the Prelude, Fugue and Variations for 
organ. The organ was no doubt Franck’s 
most congenial medium but, unlike Bach’s 
organ compositions, this work has not the 
advantage of a rich polyphonic texture which 
would give it a semblance of animation on 
the piano, and it therefore sounds perhaps 
even more arid than it is. With Brahms’ 
Handel Variations Miss Hess took a flight 
into the higher regions of pianistic art, but 
in the poetic Kinderszenen of Schumann she 
was in her very own element. Her violin- 
istic colleague, Yelly d’Aranyi, in her own 
recital, shone more brightly in the Brahms- 
Joachim ‘Hungarian dances than in-the aus- 
tere and not easily realizable C major solo 
sonata of Bach. 

Lesser, yet none the less interesting, lights 
in the realm of piano playing included three 
Americans, Frank Sheridan, whose gratify- 
ing reception here has already been_re- 
corded; John Crouch, who assayed Bee- 
thoven’s opus 81 No. 1 with a measure of 
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success; and Frank Mannheimer, who did 
the same with opus 101. Sheridan and 
Mannheimer also had the courage to include 
some American compositions in their pro- 
grams, the former playing pieces by Griffes, 
Mortimer Browning, Daniel Gregory Ma- 
son and David Guion, while the latter did 
the Two Legends of Lyell Barbour. 
THE Two MIscHas 

Mischa Levitzki, who I suppose is also 
to be counted as American, has given a 
second, even more successful recital, in 
which the encores almost outnumbered the 
regular numbers; and the other Mischa— 
he of the violin—bestowed his very seductive 
tone and bewitching manner on a lot of 
trifles, while his fine essaying of the D minor 
Brahms sonata suffered from inadequate 
pianistic support. 

Two Americans must be mentioned among 
the vocalists, namely Elisabeth Zulauf, who 
displayed a richly-timbred organ in an un- 
hackneyed program including Schubert’s 
Der Hirt. auf dem Felsen, with the amus- 
ing clarinet obbligato; and John Hartigan, 
who returned after a year’s absence, show- 
ing considerable improvement both in tech- 
nic and expression, especially in a group of 
Negro spirituals, sung at the piano. John 
Hartigan has a beautiful baritone voice and 
a handsome presence. 

CesAR SAERCHINGER. 


Thuel Burnham Presents Pupils 


Thuel Burnham recently presented six of 
his scholarship pupils in recital in the spa- 
cious salon of his studios on Fifth Avenue, 
and the young artists, chosen from Texas, 
South Carolina, Pennsylvania and New York, 
achieved a distinct success before a large 
audience. 

First on the program was Vladimir Soko- 
loff, who played the Bach Italian Concerto 
and the E flat major Rhapsodie of Brahms. 
Following came Harold Miles with the A 
flat major Polonaise and the E major Etude 
of Chopin. Bessie Lepson offered the Bach- 
Tausig Toccata and Fugue and the Chopin 
F minor Fantasie. Walton Locke presented 
the Delibes-Dohnanvi Concert Waltz, and 
the F sharp major Nocturne of Chopin. 
Eskil Randolph was heard in the Chopin F 
major Nocturne and the E flat major Waltz. 
Lastly came Victor Powell, playing the 
Chopin* Fantasie Impromptu and the E 
minor Scherzo. 

It was a brilliant program, rendered in a 
virtuoso manner, and the performers were all 
recalled numbers of times by the enthusiastic 
listeners. 

Mr. Burnham is receiving applications 
from all over the country since his announce- 
ment of ten scholarships, offered by a new 
foundation, and is considering them all, prior 
to making a definite decision regarding the 
remaining ones to be presented before the 
committee. 

The Burnham Master Classes, open to 
players and listeners, have now begun. The 
first was exceptionally fine with excellent 
talent and brilliant illustrations by Mr. Burn- 
ham at the second piano, and illuminating 
and authoritative criticism. Many of Mr. 
Burnham’s pupils were present, as well as 
many listeners. 


Society of Ancient Instruments 
Holds Festival 


The whole-hearted effort and life ambition 
of Ben Stad, founder and director of the 
American Society of Ancient Instruments, 
was realized and justified, when the Society 
gave the first of what probably will be an 
annual festival at Washington Memorial 
Chapel in Valley Forge, Pa. The Society’s 
success in concert there last May spurred 
them on to this occasion, which was a series 
of four concerts, on the afternoon and eve- 
ning of November 15 and 16. 

The ensemble consists of Mr. Stad, who 
plays the viole d’amour; Jo Brode, quinton; 
Josef Smit, viole de gamba; Christian Klug, 
basso de viole, and Flora Stad, clavecin, and 
in some numbers they were assisted by Wil- 
liam C. Kincaid, flute, and Constance du 
Pont-Darden, viole d’amour. 

Each of the artists being musicians of out- 
standing ability and sincere attainment, their 
combined efforts made for a complete blend- 
ing of the individual into the whole, so that 
the result was a perfect balance and vivid, 
rich tone of rare beauty. 


Nora Fauchald Well Received 
in Berlin 


Haensel & Jones received the following 
cable from the Internationales Impresariat 
of Berlin, dated November 25: “Fauchald’s 
Berlin concert a tremendous success. Audi- 
ence and critics enthusiastic.” Miss Fau- 
chald, an American soprano, has been sing- 
ing in Europe with success. She will make 
her New York concert debut in January or 
February. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


(Century Music Publishing Company, 
New York) 

Dancing Moods, a Series of Teaching 
Pieces for Piano, by Mortimer Wilson.— 
There are eight Moods as follows: Prelude, 
Majestic, Dainty, Fanciful, Swinging, An- 
tique, Graceful, Jollity, Faithful, Charming. 
Each is published as a separate piece, and a 
substantial cardboard cover is provided to 
hold the set. 

It is indicated in a sub-title that these 
pieces are “in modern spirit.” It would be 
unfortunate if this were misunderstood by 
teachers as indicating the use by Mr. Wil- 
son of “modernisms.” “Modernisms” are 
generally understood tc be synonymous with 
discords of horrifying quality, useless, pre- 
sumably, for the teaching of beginners. 

There is nothing of the sort in these 
charming little pieces. They are harmon- 
ically sane and sound, contrapuntally effec- 
tive, melodically delightful, and rhythmically 
of unusual interest. Mr. Wilson makes 
much of rhythm, without laying stress upon 
rhythmical puzzles. He has a way of using 
repeated notes or chords which lends color 
to the music and provides something for the 
student to accomplish in the way of ex- 
pression that is not often found in studies 
of this grade. 

The music is written with sometimes the 
treble clef in the left hand, sometimes the 
bass clef. Several keys are used, with modu- 
lations into relative minors, and occasional 
accidental sharps or flats. The grade is, 
however, carefully maintained throughout. 
There is no experimentation. Hands are 
sometimes alternated, with melodic passages 
in each hand, and passages are sometimes 
contrapuntal so that both hands move at 
once. 

It seems to this writer that the most 
valuable feature of these excellent studies 
is the fact that they are written by a past 
master of musical composition, and so con- 
structed that each “mood” demands appro- 
priate expression. This expression is every- 
where. There is not a phrase or a bar, or 
even a note, that does not call for some- 
thing in the way of musical understanding 
on the part of the player. These bits of 
expression are all carefully marked, but they 
are so entirely natural that an understanding 
player would introduce them as a part of 
the music unconsciously. 

Music of this quality is rare in the earli- 
est grades. In much music of this sort the 
expression marks are mere afterthoughts 
added to the music to give the child prac- 
tice, which, of course, never materializes be- 
cause the student does not feel the necessity 
of the expression called for. Mr. Wilson, 
probably quite unconsciously, has avoided this 
pitfall. Being the musician he is, he simply 
— music, and expression became a part 
ot it. 

The result is impressive in its utility. Any 
child who rightly plays and understands these 
little pieces will be on the way to real pian- 
ism. Advance from this grade to the next 
and on to complete technical and musical 
equipment will follow naturally without undue 
effort. The beginning is the hardest in music, 
and if the beginning is not complete, includ- 
ing musicianship, continuation will ever be 
difficult and unsatisfactory. Mr. Wilson has 
prepared the way for the beginner so that 
all which follows will be robbed of its ter- 
rors—provided, of course, that these little 
pieces are played as they should be. If so 
played they will be not only instructive but 
a musical delight as well. 


(Boosey & Co., New York) 


The Hillsides of May, A song, by Sarah 
Coleman Bragdon. —The composer of 
this lovely music is known for her chil- 
dren’s pieces, which have met with much 
favor. In this new song, of which the words 
are by Gertrude C. Downes, Mrs. Bragdon 
demonstrates her ability to write music for 
grown-ups with equal facility and charm. 
It is to her credit that she has resisted the 
temptation to introduce bird song imitations 
into her music to verses which begin : 
“Mocking bird, sing from the pine bough—” 
The music is, on the contrary, warm and 
forceful, full of an unexpected passionate 
strength, not sweet nor soft nor saccharine. 
There is a certain rhapsodic flavor to it, 
and a long melodic line, fluent and expres- 
sive. The opening phrase gem, three notes, 
is used as a sort of “Leitmotif” and its 
final appearance adds lustre to the close, as 
it passes from a secondary seventh to the 
tonic. A first rate song! ‘ 

(H. W. Gray Co., New York) 

Sea Love, a part song for men’s voices, 
by L. M. Genet.—Although a footnote 
states that this music may be sung unac- 
companied, the accompaniment is so attrac- 
tive that it would be a pity to omit it. It 
consists of rushing chords or arpeggios with 
alternating hands, and is brilliant without 
being overly difficult. The words are by 
Grace Thompson Seton and are about “the 
iazy winds and the sea of blue.” Voices are 
interchanged in the melody, which passes 
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from one to other and is sometimes in the 
tenor, sometimes in the bass. Throughout, 
the music is graceful and flowing, and the 
tunes are attractive, as is also the harmony. 
A very nice piece of choral writing, it should 
please Harvey B. Gaul and the Pittsburgh 
Male Chorus, to which it is dedicated. 


Matinee Musicale Presents 
Beggar's Love 


(Continued from page 29) 
chestral effects achieved despite the small- 
ness in size of their personnel. Mrs. Hunt 
is to be especially commended for her un- 
tiring efforts in not only arranging for the 
rehearsals of the opera but also for the 
important part she played in directing at 
these meetings. In fact, the splendid prog- 
ress made by the American Operatic Players 
during the period of their rehearsals makes 
it evident that as time goes on they will put 
more and more realism into their work and 
further sound the dramatic possibilities 
which very apparently are in the score. The 
music is notable for the fact, rare in these 
days, of being melodic throughout. There 
is never a moment when Mr. Patterson does 
not write genuine melody in the old- 
fashioned sense of the word, about which 
there can be no quibble. He appears to pos- 
sess not only the gift of writing melodies 
but the courage to do so at a time when so- 
called melodies are ruled out of court in 
favor of “expressive” discord. Mr. Patter- 
son has complete command of the technic 
of emotionally expressive music, writes stir- 
ring allegros to suit the dramatic moments 
of the play, and his climaxes are powerful, 
This brief melodrama is a real grand opera 
despite its length, and the action is as vivid 
and unbroken as it would be in spoken 
drama. As one member of the audience 
qualified to speak on such matters said— 
the work is a technical tour de force. 

This was the first attempt by the Matinee 
Musicale to produce an opera, and that their 
members and friends were interested in the 
production was apparent by the attendance 
of an audience which not only filled the au- 
ditorium but also overflowed into the ad- 
joining room. 

Preceding the performance of the opera, 
the first movement of the Chopin concerto 
in E minor was played by. Marvine Green, 
with Anca Seidlova at the second piano. 
Miss Green also played an encore, in re- 
sponse to the insistent applause which fol- 
lowed her moving reniition with Miss Seid- 
lova in the concerto. The two artists 
achieved notable balance with the two 
pianos, and the soloist displayed a wide 
command of technic and an understanding 


- of Romantic interpretation. 


At the conclusion of the program many in 
the audience stayed to enjoy “tea,” which is 
a feature of these Hotel Ambassador con- 
certs and which on this occasion was pre- 
sided over by Earl R. Hunt, vice-president 
of the Matinee Musicale. There were 
prominent guests of honor present, some of 
whom made short speeches on behalf of 
native American talent. One point which 
they all seemed to agree upon was that if 
American composers and artists are to de- 
velop in a normal manner a market must be 
provided for their wares. This is one of 
the things which the Matinee Musicale is 
striving to accomplish—and is accomplish- 
ing to a remarkable degree with its limited 
financial support. A number of the speakers 
justly paid tribute to the president of the 
organization, Mrs. Rosalie Heller Klein, 
who, during the six years since the club 
was founded, has worked indefatigably for 
the recognition of American talent. The 
presentation of Mr. Patterson’s opera by 
the club serves to open up an as yet ap- 
parently untouched possibility, that of giv- 
ing American grand opera of as thrilling a 
sort as those in the standard repertory at 
a small outlay and with limited facilities. It 
would seem to be feasible for other Ameri- 
can composers to emulate Mr. Patterson in 
this successful attempt at a 


Roycrofters Open New York 
Record Shop 


The East Aurora Roycrofters, founded by 
Elbert Hubbard, have opened a Roycroft 
Record Shop on 47th Street, just west of 
Fifth Avenue. In this quiet place, listening 
to wonderful music, one quite forgets that 
he is in one of the busiest of uptown streets 
in New York City. 

The Roycrofters are celebrated craftsmen 
and are known everywhere for fine printing, 
a books and art goods. Theit motto 

: “Not how cheap but how good.” 

Reve “Living Tone” Phonograph 
Records are their latest achievement, and 
when one hears exquisite recreations of fine 
music by such artists as The English Sing- 
ers, he realizes that many of us are perhaps 
scarcely aware of the wonderful progress 
that has been made in the t year or two 
with phonograph music. The Roycrofters 
use the microphone process, the latest elec- 
trical method of recording. 
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Philadelphia Orchestra Presents Youn}, 


Russian Violinist in Glazounoff Concerto 
Stokowski Directs Program of Great Beauty—DMéilstein Scores Success. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The tenth pair of 
this season’s Philadelphia Orchestra concerts 
was given December 6 and 7, with Leopold 
Stokowski conducting. The program held 
three numbers of great beauty and much 
popularity. First came the Marche Slave of 
Tschaikowsky, with its many Rusian themes 
and elaborate development. It has long 
been a favorite with concert goers, but has 
not been heard frequently in the last few 
years. To this performance of it, Dr. Sto- 
kowski brought a fresh and virile interpre- 
tation, gaining from the men in the or- 
chestra; they seem lifted out of themselves 
and give more than one expects. 

Second, was the appearance of Nathan 
Milstein, gifted young Russian violinist, who 
played the Glazounofft Concerto, in A minor, 
for violin and orchestra. Mr. Milstein has 


a phenomenally easy and brilliant technic 
as well as a fine tone and musicianly in- 
terpretation. His performance was received 
very enthusiastically. 

Dvorak’s New York Symphony held the 
final place on the program. It received a 
magnificent interpretation and performance 
at these concerts. The many haunting 
themes were beautifully brought out and 
the intricate details were perfectly clear. 
Of course the exquisite English horn solo 
in the Largo again held the audience spell- 
bound, and the scherzo was equally en- 
trancing, although in an entirely different 
way. The final allegro, in which are gath- 
ered all the threads of the symphony, was 
a superb bit of orchestral playing and con- 


ducting. 
M. M. C. 








| Artists Everywhere 





Olga Averino, who scored an outstand- 
ing “hit” at her debut New York recital 
at the Town Hall on October 30, has been 
engaged for the soprano role in Handel’s 
Messiah with the Worcester, Mass., Ora- 
torio Society on December 26. 

Samuel A. Baldwin continues featuring 
American composers’ works at his organ re- 
citals, City College, New York, at four 
o'clock Wednesdays and Saturdays. Among 
those represented this month are Seth Bing- 
ham, William Lester and Arthur Foote. An 
all-Bach recital was given December 4 and 
an all-Wagner program on December 8. 

Marion Bauer has written incidental 
music for the Greek tragedy Prometheus 
Bound, to be given at the Booth Theater, 
December 15. The tragedy is being pre- 
sented by the honorary classical society of 
the Washington Square College of New 
York University, with Richard Hale in the 
title role. 

Raymond Bauman appeared as accom- 
panist for Mischa Mischakoff at the latter’s 
violin recital in the Straus Auditorium of 
the Educational Alliance on December 1. 
Mr. Bauman was praised especially for his 
artistic support at the piano in Albert Spald- 
ing’s Etchings. 

Gustave L. Becker and Dora Becker- 
Shaffer gave a musicale in the Steinway 
building on November 24; these Sunday 
musicales have drawn such large audiences 
that another location (Grand Central Pal- 
ace) has been secured for Thursday evening 
musicales in 1930. 

Emma A. Dambmann’s vocal pupils— 
Anna Elchick, Ray Jensen and Emma Can- 
tor—are becoming known as excellent sing- 
ers. Miss Elchick, coloratura soprano, sings 
Vilanelle, etc., with beautiful voice, and has 
sung at prominent Newark concerts. Miss 
Jensen is also doing well, and sang recently 
at the Level Club, Masonic Temple, New 
York, with success, receiving fine notices. 
Miss Cantor is a niece of Al Jolson, and 
has_a lyric soprano voice of promise. 

Pauline Danforth, pianist, gave a re- 
cital in Town Hall, New York, on No- 
vember 13. “She played Bach with a clarity 
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of polyphonic enunciation and a fluency of 
style most enjoyable,” wrote W. J. Hen- 
derson in the Sun. 

Rosabelle De Long, soprano, whose re- 
cital at the Guild Theatre in New York on 
October 13 had to be cancelled because of 
illness,. wil! be heard in that same theatre 
in recital on February 16. 

Regina A. de Sales opened her studio in 
Paris on October 15, with a busy season 
ahead. 

Fernanda Doria, American mezzo-so- 
prano, made a successful appearance with 
the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company on 
November 21 as Fricka in Das Rheingold. 
Miss Doria appeared again with the com- 
pany on December 12 in Die Walkiire, and 
on December 28 she will sing in Hansel 
und Gretel. She has been engaged as solo- 
ist with the University Club of Chicago on 
January 25. 

Corinne Mar, soprano, appeared with 
success at the Academy of Music, Phila- 
delphia, on October 22, and also gave a 
benefit concert under the auspices of Notre 
Dame Alumni, in Philadelphia, November 17. 

The National Association of Organists 
gave an illustrated lecture on Choral Con- 
ducting, by Hugh Ross, of the Schola Can- 
torum, November 19; Lillian Carpenter was 
chairman of the public meetings’ committee. 

Fred Patton made such a successful 
appearance in the Messiah in Windsor, Ont., 
last spring, that he has been reengaged for 
a performance of the same work in the Cana- 
dian city on December 19. This performance 
follows an appearance for the baritone as 
soloist with the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, under Mengelberg, in the Beethoven 
Ninth Symphony. 

Henry F. Seibert, organist of Town 
New York, played the second in a 
series of organ recitals at St. Paul’s Epis- 
copal Church, New Rochelle, N. Y., on No- 
vember 10. The program consisted of num- 
bers by Bach, Brahms, Macfarlane, Faulkes 
and Yon. 

Lajos Shuk, cellist, while touring Cali- 
fornia, was heard November 5 in Pasadena; 
19, Santa Ana; 27, Modesto; December 1 
and 19, Los Angeles. He is winning his 
usual fine success, his tone, technic and per- 
sonality forming a winning combination. 

Simpson, with her Rondalia Usan- 
dizaga, the sextet of Spanish musicians from 
Salamanca, playing bandurrias, lutes and gui- 
tars, will repeat her program of songs of 
Spain and Hispano America, at the 48th 
ong Theatre on Sunday evening, Decem- 

r 15. 

Kathleen Stewart flew to Baltimore re- 
cently to play a concert, returning imme- 
diately to resume her activities with the 
National Broadcasting Company. 

The Studio Guild, Grace Pickett, pres- 
ident and founder, gave parties for musicians 
on October 24 (Shea Studio) and November 
13 (Leary Studio). These informal affairs 
are intended to make musicians of merit ac- 
quainted with their various specialties. 

Marie Sundelius will sing again in 
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Reading, Pa., this time on February 19. Other 
current appearances for the soprano of 
Metropolitan Opera Company fame include 
the role of Marguerite in Faust with the 
Philadelphia Civic Opera Company on De- 
cember 5, and a joint recital with Mildred 
Dilling in Norwalk, Conn., on December 15 
on the Community Concert Course there. 

Theodore A. Taferner, F.A.G.O., as- 
sisted by Charlotte Taferner McDermott. 
lyric soprano with Elizabeth Thode, accom- 
panist, gave a recital at The New York In- 
stitute for the Education of the Blind on 
November 7, playing classic and modern 
works by various composers, including Gen. 
Dawes’ Melody in A major. 


Pfeiffer Conducts Reading Sym- 
phony in Fine Concert 


The second concert of the Reading Sym- 
phony Orchestra proved beyond doubt that 
the interest of the music lovers of the city 
of Reading, Pa., has taken deep root in the 
concerts of their own orchestra, under the 
direction of Walter Pfeiffer. Not only have 
the audiences increased to such an extent 
that the large Rajah Theater is almost 
filled, but also the quality of the audiences 
has changed greatly. 

In former years the regular concert-goers 
were of the opinion that they had to go to 
such cities as Philadelhpia or New York to 
hear a first-class orchestral offering or look 
for visiting orchestras of national repute. 
Now, however, they seem to be convinced 
that ‘they have a first-class orchestra right 
in their midst. Furthermore, the concerts 
seem to be “coming into fashion,” for more 
and more one notices the presence of Read- 
ing’s wealthy music patrons, who in former 
years did not frequent the concerts. It is 
good to see that Mr. Pfeiffer’s efforts are 
beginning to be recognized by the musical 
community of that city, for the conductor 
and his orchestra richly deserve it. 

Never before has the orchestra played 
with more artistic finish than at its second 
concert of the season on December 1. The 
program opened with Robert Schumann's 
third symphony in E at major, op. 97, or 
Die Rheinische, as it is called. On account 
of its peculiar orchestration, it is difficult to 
bring clarity into this music, but Mr. Pfeif- 
fers’ admirable sense of musical coloring over- 
came all obstacles and the themes rang out 
so clearly that they could be followed easily 


by the audience. Of special beauty was the 
exquisite rendition of the fourth movement. 

The soloist of the evening was Gertrude 
Forster, contralto, well known to radio audi- 
ences through the National Broadcasting 
System, for her fine voice and expressive 
singing. Her first number was the aria, Oh, 
My Heart is Weary, by Goring-Thomas, in 
which the singer justified the reputation she 
enjoys. Her tones are even and clear in all 
registers, her pronunciation good, and her 
voice carried with ease to every seat of the 
large hall. The artist was suported by a 
musicianly and sympathetic accompaniment 
which could scarcely have been any better 
and which enabled the soloist te show her 
best qualities. Miss Forster also sang ad- 
mirably a group of songs by Bridge, Dvorak 
and Scott, artistically accompanied at the 
piano by Russell Heilig. 

It was a fortunate thought of Mr. Pfeiffer 
to include the first suite from L’Arlesienne 
by Bizet in the program, for its spirited read- 
ing stirred the audience, the most beautiful 
portion being the Adagietto, in which the 
strings sang with entrancing beauty. 

The last number on the program was 
Tschaikowsky’s overture fantaisie, Romeo et 
Juilette. Here Mr. Pfeiffer again gave evi- 
dence of his excellent conductorship and his 
powers of interpretation. His orchestra 
followed him willingly in all the details 
with a precision and spirit which proved that 
his men have full confidence in him as a 
leader and musician and that he carries them 
away by his inborn musical enthusiasm. The 
audience enjoyed the concert so much that 
they did not rest until the entire orchestra 
had acknowledged the rousing applause by 
rising. 
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The Vanderbilt Studios 


of New York 
Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
13-15 East 38th Street 
Resident, Ragen ¥ stud with or with 


out bath, Large, teaching stu with batb 
$70 up, also rooms without bath $40 up. 


Piano studios rented by the hour. 
Telephones, Lexington 8998 and 10125 
VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at moderate price 
Under Expert Jap Z 








NEW YORK MUSICAL CLUB grants 
$3,000 of vocal scholarships—also sponsors 
debut recitals in prominent concert hall 





for singers and instrumentalists ready to 
appear before the critics. State clearly 
whether interested in the first or second 
and interview and audition will be ar- 
ranged. Write “M. K. S.,” care of Musi- 
cau. Courter, 113 W. 57th St., New York. 


ADDITIONAL PIN MONEY FOR YOU 
—If you would like to earn additional pin 
money, or call it any name you wish, we 
may be able to give you an opportunity 
in that direction. If there is no dealer 
in your town featuring the Celebrated 
Century Certified Edition Sheet Music, 
selling at 15¢ a copy no matter what the 
published price may be, and you are ener- 
getic enough to go after such a proposi- 
tion, acting as a direct local agency, you 
may communicate with the undersigned, 
giving us reference as to your honesty, 





ability and standing in the community. 
Century Music Publishing Company, 235 
West 40th Street, New York. 





METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
STUDIOS: Beautiful two room unfur- 
nished eeping studio, hardwood 
flooring throughout, private bath; for 
lease by the year. Several small studios 
are also available part time by the day, 
half day or monthly. Can be arranged for 
by calling at 1425 Broadway, New York, 
inquire Mr. Black, Manager. Tel 
Pennsylvania 2634. 





PIANOFORTE PROFESSOR, personal 
pupil of Tobias Matthay of London, wishes 
permanent position in Conservatory or pri- 





vate Institution, within 100 miles of New 





York City; extensive experience with pri- 
vate pupils and in better class schools. 
Address: “A. L. B.,” care of Musicat 
Courter, 113 West 57th Street, New York. 





FOR SALE--Andreas Guarnerius -violin— 
excellent condition, soft, mellow tone— 
original case intact. Examined and en- 
dorsed by experts in Berlin and New 
York. Address “M. M. B.,” care of Musi- 
caL Courter, i113 West 57th Street, New 
York. 





CONTRALTO, with American and Euro- 
pean training and experience, desires im- 
mediate engagements. Address: “D.P.O.,” 
care of MusicaL Courter, 113 West 57th 
a New York, or telephone Trafalgar 
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This Department is published in the interest of Music in Public Education in America. Live news items, programs, photo- 
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Indiana State Teachers’ Association 


Discusses Interesting, Matters 


Music Section of the Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association which met in Indianap- 
olis last month, was one of the largest sec- 
tional gatherings of the entire convention and 
received prominent me ntion and most favor- 
able notice from educators not engaged in 
teaching music. That the meeting was ex- 
tremely interesting is attested to by the 
size of the audiences, which numbered 7,000 
at the morning session held in Cadle Taber- 
nacle and 4,000 in the afternoon at the 
4rsenal Technical High School Auditorium. 

Isabelle Mossman, supervisor of vocal 
music in the grade schools of Indianapolis, 
served the Music Section as a_ splendid 
president during the year 1929, assembling 
with the assistance of her committee one of 
the finest programs of recent years. Seldom 
does one find a more inclusive or comprehen- 
sive presentation of a subject packed into 
the short space of one day’s conference. 
but Indiana's all-state programs begin early. 
Directors, assistants, and students are al- 
ways found arriving by seven-thirty, and re- 
hearsal for all-state chorus and all-state 
orchestra is well under way, with intensive 
work the order of the day; at eight-thirty. 

Indiana has long been an_ educational 
pioneer and none of her achievements is of 
greater interest than the large all-state 
musical organizations composed of high 
school students. The orchestra idea evolved 
and sprang into being in 1921, followed by 
the chorus in 1923, both proving such worthy 
institutions that their merit commanded suf- 
ficient respect to cause many states and, 
later, the National Conference, to emulate 
both within a few years. This year the two 
groups were under the direction of two 
capable and outstanding men from the state 

Nils Boson, Richmond, Ind., who direct- 
ed the chorus of four hundred voices, and 
John Caylor, Kokomo, Ind., who conducted 
the orchestra of two hundred members, 
both organizations performing admirably for 
the morning sectional meeting and again be- 
fore the opening general meeting of the Asso- 
ciation that night where the audience was 
10,000. Their programs were as follows: 

Orchestra Program—Second Symphony 
(first movement), Haydn; Slavonic Dance, 
Dvorak; Farandole (L’Arlesienne Suite), 
sizet; Flirtation Waltz (for strings), P. A. 
Steck; Overture, (Stradella), Flotow. 
Chorus |Program—Ye Watches and Ye Holy 
Ones, mixed chorus, 17th Century Melody, 
arranged by A. T. Davidson; The Min- 
strel, Hildach, girls’ chorus; Kalinka, ar- 
ranged by S. R. Gaines, boys’ chorus; Amer- 
ica, from the symphony; America, Ernest 
Bloch, tnixed chorus. 

Prof. Peter Y. Dykema, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, was the speaker of the morning sec- 
tion and gave a splendid talk = “Some 
Unsolved Problems in Music Education,” 

timely and alert dissertation on many 
practical questions facing those in this work 
today. It was, of course, no small source 
of pride to the Hoosiers assembled to hear 
so eminent an authority as Prof. Dykema 
preface his address with the pleasant in 
ormation that this was the largest sectional 
meeting devoted exclusively to music of 


The 


of 180 members which played at the 
Overture (Beethoven), 


any state educational meeting in the coun- 
try. 

Another interesting feature of the morning 
program was the chorus of 150 third grade 
children from Martinsville, which sang a 
group of four numbers exquisitely under 
the direction of Hazel M. Kelso, director 
of music in that city. Their program in- 
cluded the following numbers: Indian Lul- 
laby, Aiken; The Sandman, Johnstone-Loo- 
mis; The Merry Gypsy Band, Vernon. 

Indianapolis has recently organized twenty 
Mothers’ Choruses among Parent-Teacher 
groups in their city, and feeling that this 
activity is the source of a very worth while 
tie-up between home and school music, a 
short talk was given by the city president, 
Mrs. Maude Moudy, principal of Emerson 
School No. 58, Indianapolis, on the organi- 
zation and direction of these clubs. This 
talk, being terse and extremely practical, 
was greatly appreciated. 

The afternoon session was held in the 
new auditorium of the Arsenal Technical 
High School, one of the largest schools of 
its kind in the country. Here, from a stu- 
dent body numbering 5,200, 1,500 children 
are in some class or activity offered by the 
music department. 

Under the leadership of Elizabeth Kaltz 
Cochran, head of the Music Department 
of Technical, and the general supervision 
of Ernest G. Hesser, director of music in 
the Indianapolis Public Schools, six hundred 
students presented a model high school pro- 
gram of one hour, which included only the 
works of masters in both the instrumental 
and vocal fields. With expert directors, 
this large group did an amazing piece of 
ensemble and reached heights seldom at- 
tained in a group so youthful. 

Cheston L. Heath, choirmaster and or- 
ganist of Christ Episcopal Church in In- 
dianapolis, assisting artist of the afternoon, 
played a beautiful program on the Pilcher 
organ recently installed in the new audi- 
torium. The afternoon program, including 
the half hour of Mr. Heath’s recital, was 
as follows: 

Toccata con Fuga in D Minor (John Se- 
bastian Bach), Londonderry Air arranged 


by Herbert Saunders, Arabesque (John 
Gordon Seely), The Bells of St. Anne de 
Beaupre (Alexander Russell), Mr. Heath; 
Selections from Scenes Pittoresqué (Mas- 
senet), Concert Band, Mr. Barker director ; 
Emitte Spiritum Tuum (Fr. Jos. Schuetky), 
Combined Vocal Groups, Mrs. Cochran, di- 
rector; List, the Cherubic Host (A. R. 
Gaul), Girls’ Concert Club, Miss Harvey 
director; Morning Hymn (Henschel), 
Grant Us to Do With Zeal (Bach), Boys’ 
Concert Club, Mr. Paxton, director; Over- 
ture from Le Prophete (Meyerbeer), or- 
chestra, Mr. Hebert, director; Hallelujah 
Amen from Judas Maccabeus (Handel), 
Boys’ Glee Club, Mr. Paxton, director; 
Snow (Elgar), Girls’ Glee Club, Mrs. Coch- 
ran, director; Selection from Gallia (Gou- 
nod), Boys’ Choir, Mr. |Paxton, director ; 
150th Psalm (Cesar Franck), Combined 
Vocal Groups with orchestra, organ and 
piano, Mrs. Cochran, director. 

Many familiar faces were seen during the 
course of the morning meeting in Cadle 
Tabernacle. In fact one noticed in gazing 
over the audience that the front row re- 
sembled a national conference with so many 
celebrities. Among those seen, in addition 
to Prof. Dykema, were Edward Bailey 
Birge, Indiana University, Bloomington; 
Otto Meissener, Chicago; Lowell Tilson, 
Indiana State Normal, Terre Haute; Dean 
Robert G. McCutcheon, DePauw University, 
Greencastle, Ind.; Ernest G. Hesser, In- 
dianapolis, and Guy Hoover, Chicago. 

This was a splendid meeting, alive to is- 
sues of the day, and one wherein all phases 
of school music were discussed. Members 
returned to their homes with renewed vigor 
and vision for an enlarged and strength- 
ened program during the winter, all antici- 
pating with keen delight the Chicago meet- 
ing in March, 1930, where inspiration is sure 


to be found. 
* * * 


Plans for Supervisors’ Conference 
In Chicago Next March 


First facts on the forthcoming Music 
Supervisors’ National Conference have been 
made known by Mabelle Glenn, director of 
music of the Kansas City, Mo., public schools 
and president of the conference. The meet- 
ing will be held in Chicago for five days 
beginning March 24, 1930. Headquarters 
of the conference will be in the Stevens 
Hotel. An attendance of 7,000 school music 


supervisors is anticipated. It is expected 
that every school person interested in the 
future of American music and his own work 
will be there. 

The 1930 conference will be particularly 
significant in that it will give a great deal 
of attention to the problems growing out of 
the recent developments in mechanical mu- 
sic. The great popularity of radio and. the 
“talkies” has introduced many new problems 
into school music teaching and these will be 
thoroughly discussed at the March meeting. 
“Music for a more abundant life” is the 
theme adopted for the conference. 

While the conference program is still far 
from complete, already it is evident that 
the meeting will be one of the greatest ever 
held in America in a musical cause. 

Edward Howard Griggs, Frantz Prosch- 
owski, Dr. John Erskine, Helen Hay Heyl, 
Ruth Ottaway, Guy Maier, Rudolph Ganz, 
Glenn Frank and Eugene Stinson are among 
the prominent men and women who will 
address the conference. Percy Scholes and 
Hubert Foss, both of England, are expected 
to be present. Sectional meetings will pro- 
vide further opportunities to discuss all 
phases of school music work—vocal, instru- 
mental and music appreciation. 

Three of the big musical events have been 
definitely arranged. One is a big band dem- 
onstration. The second is a concert by the 
National High School Orchestra of 300 
players, and the third a concert by the Na- 
tional High School Chorus in which 400 
outstanding singers from every section of 
the country will take part. All of these 
events will be heard in Chicago’s far-famed 
Auditorium, where for years and years Chi- 
cagoans have been in the habit of going to 
listen to opera. 

Chicago is planning to outdo herself in 
providing entertainment for the visiting su- 
pervisors. Dr. Frederick Stock will conduct 
his symphony orchestra in a complimentary 
concert. Two glee clubs from Northwestern 
University will sing. The Chicago Uni- 
versity Chorus will give a concert in its 
beautiful new chapel, and arrangements are 
under way with the Paulist Choristers for 
a concert. A fine program is also promised 
by the Chicago public school music depart- 
ment. 

* * * 


“Show me a home wherein music dwells 
and I will show you a happy, peaceful and 
contented home.”—Long fellow. 





THE BENTON HARBOR (MICH.) HIGH SCHOOL BAND, 


which is considered to be one of the best high school bands in that section. 
marching, drills and letter formations that create considerable comment when they appear at athletic events. 
‘Michigan’s best marching band.” 


called the Benton Harbor Band ‘ 


Karl W. 
the director. 


In addition to fine musical programs, much is made of 


Several newspapers ig 


Schlabach, formerly of the Conway Band School, 





New Jersey State Teachers’ 


THE NEW JERSEY 


ALL-STATE 
Association meeting (seventy-fifth anniversary) at Atlantic City, 
Coppelia Ballet (Luigini), Introduction to Third Act of Lohengrin (Wagner), Egyptian Ballet (Delibes), New World Symphony, Largo and Finale (Dvorak), 


HIGH SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 


November 10. The 


program included: Eqmont 


Tanwhauser March (Wagner). The officers of the New Jersey State Music Supervisors’ Wilbert B. 


Association are R. A. Laslett Smith, president; K. Elizabeth Ingalls, secretary ; 
Hitchner, vice-president ; 


Elisabeth Williams, treasurer. 
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Dykema Claims That 
Sound Devices Help 


Prof. Peter W. Dykema, of Columbia 
University, holds that talkies, radio, phono- 
graphs, and other sound reproducing instru- 
ments develop a love of good music, and 
that mechanical media will help instructors. 
In a recent interview, Prof. Dykema said: 
“Educators are coming to accept the new 
trend toward mechanical music as a bless- 
ing to millions outside the large cities, for 
whom talking pictures, radio and the phono- 
graph vow: By an opportunity to hear good 
music. 

“The spread of radio and talkie music 
should not be discouraged, despite the un- 
fortunate tendency of these new mediums 
to throw thousands of musicians out of 
work. The increasing demand for music 
teachers, stimulated by the new ‘canned’ 
music, will provide employment for many 
musicians. 

“However, be warned, America must 
guard against becoming at nation of listen- 
ers. By reproducing the music of a few 
masters, mechanical music might destroy 
the amateur spirit among our youth, with- 
out which no country could develop a com- 
plete musical appreciation. 

“Even if it were possible to put a stop 
to the widespread use of ‘canned’ music, I 
seriously question whether it would be a 
wise move. It seems to me that it is im- 
mensely better for the great masses of the 
people to have some music that is passably 
good than to have none at all. The music 
that we get from the phonograph, the radio, 
and the talking movies certainly is at least 
passably good, and it has improved mar- 
velously in the last three or four years. 

“When we consider what has been done 
in the short time since Edison invented the 
talking machine, it seems clear that there is 
no definite limit to the perfection possible 
in the new medium. We know that many 
poets considered the invention of the print- 
ing press a serious blow to their art. The 
printing press robbed them of the sole pro- 
duction rights, and they watched with alarm 
the spread of their work to other parts of 
the country and the world. 

“Yet it cannot be said that the printing 
press had any harmful effect on prose or 
poetry. In the same way, the greatest musi- 
cians, by means of the new mechanical 
music which is arousing so much hostility, 
are being made the property of everybody. 

“I certainly do not maintain that it is a 
happy state for everybody to listen to a few 
great performers. With no performing abil- 
ity on the part of music lovers, appreciation 
tends to become flabby and to lack content. 


Unless the people are trying to make music 
themselves they cannot thoroughly appreci- 
ate good music. 

“There never will be a time when the 
radio and the phonograph can take the place 
of the actual production of music by our 
children. The ideal situation now in the 
musical world is the development of two 
streams: first, a fine stream of appreciation 
through contact with the great musicians, 
and, second, a better type of instruction 
arising from the fact that people know ‘more 
than ever before what good music is.’ 

Prof. Dykema said that the role of the 
music feacher was becoming more impor- 
tant and more exacting under the stimulation 
of mechanical music. He cited as character- 
istic a recent remark by one of his students 
at Teachers’ College, who said: “The” chil- 
dren of today know more about music than 
the teachers of a generation ago.” 

“T don’t say that the new music is as 
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fine as the old individual performances, but 
in many instances it is not inferior,” he con- 
cluded. “Fritz Kreisler once insisted on 
recording one number twenty-one times be- 
fore he was satisfied. What was the result? 
The public got him at his very finest. 

“There has never been so much student 
playing as there is right now. It is amazing 
to consider the extent and quality of the 
chamber and choral music which our school 
children are capable of playing. We never 
had that before. 

“Our young people are no longer satis- 
fied with the old standards of instruction 
and performance. And for no other reason 
than that of self-preservation we must keep 
up this flourishing state of musical educa- 
tion so that we may not become, as so many 
people have predicted, mere listeners. 

“I am not out of sympathy with the 
musicians who have been thrown out of 
their jobs, but I feel that this new mechan- 
ical medium is something beyond our con- 
trol. In the nature of things it cannot help 
growing to meet the enormous demand for 
good music and nothing we can say against 
it can prevent its natural development. It is 
a good thing.” 





New Teachin3, Material 


(Crawford Music Corporation, 
New York City) 

Pennant Education Folio, selected and 
edited by Jay W. Fay. Book I of a school 
orchestra series which is designed to bring 
to the school orchestra new and interesting 
material never before presented in orchestra 
form. Most carefully graded and edited, 
the series embodies all the excellent features 
developed in the last few years by various 
publishers of school orchestra material, such 
as several violin parts, clarinet and cornet 
written entirely for B flat instruments, addi- 
tional parts for E flat altos to replace 
French horns, together with careful editing 
including bowing and fingering and num- 
bering for rehearsal. The arrangements 
- i been made by Walter C. Schad. Grade 


(Carl Fischer Co., New York, Boston 

and Chicago) 

Pussy Willow, two part song or chorus 
for treble voices, by Harvy Worthington 
Loomis, arranged by Palmer Clarke. 

Rain Drops, two part chorus for treble 
voices, by Loomis, arrangement by Clarke. 

The Argument, two part song for treble 
voices, Loomis and Clarke. 

To the eg two part chorus for men’s 
voices (T.B.B 

The Spirit of. Youth, by Walter Wallace 
Smith, three-part song or chorus for mixed 
voices. (Soprano, alto and baritone.) 

Seville, by Palmer Clarke, three part 
song for treble voices, two sopranos and 
alto. 

Restlessness, three parts, treble voices, 
by Palmer Clarke, first and second soprano 
and alto. 


The Sun Is Not Abed, two part, treble 
voices, E, Smith Atherton. 


Up in a Swing, by E. Smith Atherton 
(soprano and alto), two-part song, treble 
voices. 

Time to Rise, two part, 
by E. Smith Atherton. 


Little Indian, two parts, treble voices, 
soprano and alto, may be sung in unison. 
E. Smith Atherton. 

Night Fancies, F. v. Blon, arranged by 

Palmer Clarke. Three-parts, tenor, baritone 
and bass. 

Rhythm Band Library, a book in which 
there are rhythmic creations. Fine tuneful 
ensembles for piano and percussion instru- 
ments by A. Louis Scarmolin. Some of the 
titles are All Together, Mirth and Jollity, 
Toyland, Graceful Steps and On Parade. 

School Band Series, Book I, entitled 
Pennant Pastime Folio, composed and 
scored by Mayhew L. Lake, grade II and 
III. Contains sixteen well arranged selec- 
tions for the school band with instrumenta- 
tion as adapted at the Music Supervisors’ 
National Conference. There are added parts 
to be secured for symphonic band instru- 
mentation. Splendid material. Pennant 
Pastime Folio, School Orchestra Series, 
Book I, grade il and III also composed and 
scored by Mayhew L. Lake who has care- 
fully arranged this to conform to the re- 
quirements of school orchestras. Instru- 
mentation has been taken into consideration, 
particularly where there is a preponderance 
of violins and a dearth of other essential 
orchestral instruments. By the use of added 
violin parts ‘a full effect is obtained, and a 
satisfactory performance of any of the num- 
bers in this collection may be played by 
strings “soli” (without bass or wood). All 


treble voices, 





Noted Educators 


MABELLE GLENN 


Miss Glenn’s 
life ambition was 
to become a su- 
pervisor of mu- 
sic. From the 
time when she 
was “taking mu- 
sic lessons” and 
looking with ad- 
miring eyes on 
the music super- 
visor, up to the 
present when she 
is president of 
the organization 
of music super- 
visors of America, Miss Glenn's en- 
tire energy has been spent on the de- 
velopment of music not only for her- 
self but also for every child who 
came within range of her influence. 

Miss Glenn graduated from Mon- 
mouth Conservatory of Music and had 
additional study in Chicago and in 
Europe. In 1911 she became super- 
visor of music in Bloomington, IIl., 
and in 1920 she began her work as 
Director of Music in Kansas City, 
Mo., where her leadership and exec- 
utive work have proved to be of a 
creative nature. 

Miss Glenn’s activities in music 
have embraced many fields. In 
Kansas City she has the direction of 
the Memorial Boy Choir, and through 
this work has developed many beau- 
tiful boy voices. She is co-author of 
a series of music appreciation lessons 
which extend from first grade through 
junior high school. She is also co- 
editor of a glee club book for boys 
and a glee club book for girls. 

Since her first position as super- 
visor of music, Miss Glenn has found 
it possible to attend each yearly 
meeting of the Supervisors’ National 
Conference. She has been active in 
committee work in that organization, 
served on the board of directors, and 
in April, 1928, was elected to serve 
as president. 

During the summer of 1929 Miss 
Glenn attended the first Anglo- 
American Summer Holiday Confer- 
ence in Lausanne, Switzerland, and 
was acting American president for 
that organization. 











parts are written in easy registers and easy 
keys; first violin parts are all playable 
(when necessary) in the first position; 
chords of second violin parts are easy and 
can also be played divisi. Good material for 
the school orchestra. 
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Chronological Growth of the Stu- 
dent Body of the University of 
Southern California 


(From the year of founding te the begin- 
ning of the Semi-Centennial Year, 1880- 
1930.) 


listablished 
1880-1881 
1884-1885 . 
1885-1886 . 
1888-1889 
1892-1893 
1900-1991 . aa 
1901-1902 *.....ccccseeees 
1902-1903 
1903-1904 . 
1904-1905 
1905-1906 . 
1906-1907 
1907-1908 
1908-1909 
1909-1910 
1910-1911 
1911-1912 . 
1912-1913 
1913-1914 
1914-1915 
1915-191¢ 
1916-1917 
1917-1918 
1918-1919 
1919-1920 
1920-1 
1921- 


Students 
55 


» 15906 


The snidbuts of Southern California Us ni- 
versity have been Marion McKinley Bovard, 
1880-1891; Joseph P. Widney, 1892-1895; 
George W. White, 1895-1899; directed by 
deans, 1899-1903; George Finley Bovard, 
1903-1921; R. B. von KleinSmid, 1921. Vice- 
president, Dr. Frank C. Touton (Director, 
Educational Research), Warren Bradley 
Bovard (Comptroller). 

* * * 


Byrn Endorses School Banjo 


Classes 


A warm advocate of group banjo teaching 
in the public schools has been revealed in the 
person of Clarence Byrn, head of the music 
department at the Cass Technical High 
School in Detroit. 

Mr. Byrn stated that the banjo classes 
were in charge of Howard Rosser who is 
also the conductor of the school’s dance or- 
cestra, and teacher of violin and clarinet. 
Mr. Byrn added: “He is very much inter- 
ested in the banjo. He believes, with me, 
that the banjo is coming in rather than go- 
ing out. The class in banjo is one of our 
busiest and most enthusiastic. Our banjo 
in the day school will be in session 
throughout the year and [I expect to start 


class 


another evening school class some time in 
January.” 

One reason for Mr. Byrn’s fostering of 
these banjo classes is because of their possi- 
bilities for giving the young people an in- 
strumental training which may help them 
vocationally in their adult life. Says Mr. 
Byrn: “I try to have all my French horn 
players take up banjo This cannot interfere 
with their study of the horn and it opens up 
to them a big musical field which is already 
giving employment to hundreds of young 
men in all sections of the country. 

“The horn, an instrument not so readily 
adapted to rough and tumble routine, does 
not offer ready employment to many players 
in any particular locality and yet no artistic 
wind and string ensemble can function with- 
out two to four horns. Even an ordinary 
wind band should have its complete horn 
choir. There is need for good horn players 
but the restricted number of openings to 
them in any community compels many of 
them to make the bulk of their living in in- 
dustry through doubling on some utility in- 
strument. Obviously it should not be an- 
other wind instrument. Of course, it could 
be a heavy string or percussion instrument. 
However, there is already an over-supply of 
percussion players. So the choice narrows 
down to either the string bass or the banjo, 
with the odds, all conveniences considered, 
in favor of the banjo.” 

Mr. Bryn also said: “The bibliography of 
musical publications and instruction books 
for plectrum organizations should be very 
valuable to thousands of young students, 
players and conductors of fretted instrument 
groups.” A copy of the book, “Fretted In- 
strument Orchestras,” is available without 
charge to anyone interested in fretted instru- 
ment group work. Address the National 
3ureau for the Advancement of Music. 

ae 


News From the Field 


lowa 

Des Moines.—The Conservatory of 
of Drake University has given three concerto 
recitals during the season. Concertos by 
3ach, Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Bruch, Saint-Saéns, Wieniawski, Paganini 
and Vieuxtemps have already been pre- 
sented. On December 10, concertos by 
Brahms and Tschaikowsky were offered by 
the artists of this course, Burell Steer, head 
of the violin department, and Dorothy Rice 
Steer, pianist. Each recital is preceded by 
a short description of the characteristics 
of the group of works performed. 


Montana 
Sidney— -Genevieve Brown of Deadwood, 
S. D., is the new supervisor of music in 
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‘AL HIGH SCHOOL, 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


who played for the music section of the Indiana State Teachers’ Association. 





Sidney. Miss Brown is a graduate of the 
McPhail School of Music in Minneapolis. 
In addition to the supervision of music, 
Miss Brown has charge of the glee clubs, 
toy orchestra and orchestra. 

Browning.—Fred A. Curtion is super- 
visor of music here. Mr. Curtion holds a 
degree from Northeastern State Teachers’ 
College, of Tahlequah, Okla. Last year 
he was director of music at Connors State 
Agricultural College, Warner, Okla. Brown- 
ing has enlarged its music Program, and 
Mr. Curtion will have supervision of grade 
music, besides directing the High School 
Band, and Boys’ and Girls’ Glee Clubs. 

Great Falls.—Ada Fleming of Chicago 
gave demonstrations of music appreciation 
work in rural schools at the meetings of 
the Montana Education Association held in 
Great Falls and Bozeman recently. Ethel 
Hiscox, a specialist in Music Appreciation, 
also appeared on the Great Falls program. 

Hardin.—Virginia Brown is music su- 
visor in Hardin. She was supervisor in 
Scobey, Mont., last year. 

Gallatin.—Mary Waters Houston, piano 
teacher in the Gallatin County High School, 
has organized a class of students in piano. 
The class receives credit in school and has 
become very popular. 

Big Timber—Ramona Loesch, formerly 
grade and High School supervisor in Big 
Timber, is able to concentrate her efforts 
on the High School work this year. The 
grade school supervision is under Alita 
Koch. Miss Koch comes from Clark, S. D., 
where she has been music supervisor. 


Pennsylvania 


Mansfield—The Cadence, a quarterly 
publication of the State Teachers’ College 
at Mansfield, made its appearance during 
November. This very creditable publica- 
tion of twenty-four pages is put out by the 
supervisors’ department at the State Teach- 
ers’ College and is to be published quar- 


terly, November, January, March and May. 
The editor is Harry Summers, assisted by 
the Music Supervisors’ Club officers—vice- 
president, Lois Pantall DeWaters; corre- 
sponding secretary, Letha Singer; treas- 
urer, Donald Roderick; Sponsors—Grace 
Steadman, Dean of Music at Mansfield, and 
John M. Cure of the Department of Eng- 
lish. The first issue of The Cadence con- 
tains numerous articles on music in educa- 
tion, Symphony as a Means of Expression, 
Second Orchestra and Band as a Labora- 
tory, a number of student articles together 
with class notes. 


Wisconsin 

Milwaukee.—‘Interest children in music 
and much juvenile. _crime and delinquency 
will be wiped out.” This was the state- 
ment of Mrs. J. Poppendick, of St. Louis, 
Mo., before the morning session of the board 
meeting of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, which resumed meetings recently in 
Madison. 

“Children must be given some definite in- 
terest in life if they are to be kept away 
from crime and trouble,” said Mrs. Poppen- 
dick. “Especially is this true for the under- 
privileged children in the settiement districts 
and poor communities. It is our work to 
create a love of music in them, to form 
children’s choruses, and to hire teachers 
who will teach them the better music.” 

Malcolm Fraser, of the San Francisco 
Association of Commerce, addressed the 
women briefly, welcoming them to their 1931 
convention to be held in San Francisco. 
Plans for the coming session were dis- 
cussed in detail by the board members. 

Joseph E. Maddy, director of the national 
high school orchestra camp at Interlochen, 
Mich., told of the camp and showed pictures 
to the board members, following a noon 
breakfast at which the board members were 
guests of the Milwaukee Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs. 
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Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
Notes 


CINCINNATI, Ou10.—Bach’s cantata, God’s 
Time is the Best, and The Shorter Pilgrim’s 
Progress, for which the music was written 
by one of the conservatory’s own faculty 
members, Edgar Stillman-Kelley, are in- 
cluded in the presentation plans this season 
of the Conservatory Chorus, which began 
its work under the direction of John A. 
Hoffmann of the voice faculty. These two 
works will have a place on the annual con- 
cert program of the chorus, which is to be 
offered early in the new year under Mr. 
Hoffmann’s supervision. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas James Kelly, mem- 
bers of the voice faculty, are busily engaged 
again in their teaching after an interesting 
and restful vacation at Kennebunkport, 
Me., and Cape Cod. They traveled en- 
tirely by train, Mr. Kelly being one of the 
few professional men who indulge neither 
in an automobile nor a radio, as he himself 
admits. In view of the drastic criticism of 
modern youth, Mr. Kelly feels there is much 
to be said in their favor from some of his 
observances at the Cape Cod Artist Colony. 
A recital which Mr. and Mrs. Kelly heard 
at Wood's Hall, Cape Cod, also emphasized 
to them the remarkable achievements of the 
country’s distinguished amateurs, for on this 
program some of the leading business men 
of the United States displayed musical tal- 
ents befitting real artists. 

Stefan Sopkin, violinist and new member 
of the conservatory faculty this year, gave 
the second faculty recital of the season at 
the Conservatory Concert Hall on October 
23, with Dr. Karol Liszniewski, of the piano 
faculty, accompanying him. Mr. Sopkin is 
well known in Cincinnati, having studied at 
the Conservatory at the time Eugene Ysaye 
conducted a master class there. He has had 
the guidance and inspiration of two other 
famous teachers, Auer and Flesch. At nine- 
teen he made his professional debut, with 
Ysaye conducting in a concert with the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra, when he ap- 
peared as soloist. In 1921 Sopkin went 
abroad and spent two years concertizing in 
France and Germany, receiving high ac- 
claim. He appeared with the foremost or- 
chestras of Europe, including the Conserva- 
toire Orchestra of Paris. Upon his return 
- to the United States he appeared throughout 
the country as concert artist and soloist with 
the best symphony orchestras. Before coming 
to the Cincinnati Conservatory faculty, he 
had extensive teaching experience in New 
York and Chicago. 

Replacing the Conservatory Symphony or- 
chestra evening concerts of past years are 
the Sunday afternoon programs for this fall 
and winter, with Vladimir Bakaleinikoff 
again conducting. The first concert took 
place on October 27 and was broadcast from 
WLW. 

Dan Beddoe, eminent Welsh tenor and 
member of the voice faculty at the conserva- 
tory, was one of the soloists for the New 
York Oratorio Society’s concert on Novem- 
ber 11 at Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
The Society presented Handel’s Judas Mac- 
cabaeus. 

Form in Music was the subject on which 
Helen Haynes Roberts spoke at the East 
End Library. Miss Roberts, a member of 
the public school music faculty at the con- 
servatory, is a figure in the country’s musi- 
cal activities, holding many important offices 
and working on many national committees. 
She is a member of a committee of three 
persons to arrange the School Concerts Se- 
ries which i is sponsored by the Music Super- 
visors’ National Conference. Texas and 
Kansas City are also represented on this 
committee. Miss Roberts is also on the Ad- 
visory Committee for the National Broad- 
casting Company's Music Appreciation 
Hour directed by Walter Damrosch. Miss 
Roberts is directing in Cincinnati again this 
season a course in Music Appreciation espe- 
cially adapted to needs of public school 
teachers, offered through the Extension De- 
partment. 


Cornish School Activities 


Katherine Skidmore, former Seattle girl, 
and student of voice of Franklin Riker at 
the Cornish School, Seattle, Wash., has a 
leading part in Sigmund Romberg’s new 
operetta, Nina Rose. 

While in Seattle during his recent con- 
cert tour, Alfred Cortot, French pianist, 
spent an afternoon at the Cornish School 
of Drama, Music and Dance, where he gave 
an illustrated lecture on piano technic to 
the students of the piano classes. He told 
them that both he and Mr. Thibaud were 
always impressed by ine sincerity of pur- 
pose of the Cornish students and faculty, 
and congratulated them upon having as 
their leader a woman of such high stand- 
ards in art, naming Nellie C. Cornish. 


Ovation for Mary Lewis in Seattle 
When Mary Lewis appeared in Seattle on 
October 14, the Daily Times commented 
in part as follows: 
“Always lovely to look upon, gracious in 
manner and with a simplicity that famous 
beauties of the concert stage seldom achieve, 
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Mary Lewis has a charm that few can 
resist. Opening the season’s Matinee Musi- 
cales at the Olympic Hotel under the direc- 
tion of Cecilia Augspurger Schultz, Miss 
Lewis’ beauty of voice and person carried 
her into high favor yesterday afternoon. 
To tell the truth, I believe she sang better 
than I have ever heard her sing; purity 
of tone, evenness throughout the registers 
of her voice, and an accuracy of pitch were 
grateful qualities to hear.” 


Seattle Orchestra Better Than 
Ever 


Press clippings from Seattle and Van- 
couver commend Karl Krueger’s latest con- 
cert with the symphony orchestra in Seattle. 
Richard E. Hays, in the Seattle Times, says 
that it was one of the most interesting con- 
certs the Seattle Symphony Orchestra has 
ever given. The program included works 
by Bach, Brahms and Stravinsky, and the 
writer reports that the audience was im- 
partial in its reception of the vividly con- 
trasting works, and gave applause that 
showed sincere appreciation and approved as 
enthusiastically of Stravinsky as of Bach. 
The writer also says: “The Stravinsky Fire 
Bird suite was performed by the Seattle 
Symphony Orchestra two years ago, but not 
as it was played last night. Mr. Krueger 
has a very fine instrument at his command 
today.” He amusingly describes Stravinsky 
as “grapefruit,” and remarks that occasion- 
ally the acrid juice hits the eye. The final 
paragraph in this critical comment reads as 
follows: “The magnificent and forceful 
Brahms Symphony in C minor, which was 
played at the close of last season, was ac- 
corded an ovation on its repetition, and it 
deserved it, for as well as it was played last 
season, it was even better performed last 
night.” 

A critical review coming from Seattle by 
way of Vancouver, and signed R. J,, says: 
“This writer has no hesitation in stating 
that under the magnetic influence and re- 
sourceful baton of its scholarly conductor, 
Karl Krueger, the time is not far distant 
when the Seattle Symphony Orchestra 
should occupy an enviable place among the 
principal symphonic organizations on this 
side of the Atlantic. Mr. Krueger is un- 
qestionably a great conductor.... At the 
concert under review Mr. Krueger and his 
musicians met with an enthusiastic recep- 
tion.... Stravinsky’s music created much 
enthusiasm, thanks to a well controlled per- 
formance abounding in kaleidoscopic mo- 
ments.” 


Lora Soloist at Chappaqua 


Antonio Lora, pianist-composer, scored a 
success when he appeared as soloist with 
the Community Chorus of Chappaqua, 
N. Y., on November 22 in the auditorium 
of the Horace Greeley High School. The 
capacity audience was enthusiastic in its 
reception of Mr. Lora’s playing and his 
composition, Lullaby, which was included 
on his program, won especial favor. 

Mr. ‘a, who maintains studios in New 
York, where he teaches and composes, is 
also a member of the faculty at the Juil- 
liard Foundation. 


——« 


Theodore Strong Broadcasts 


Theodore Strong, official organist of Radio 
Station KPO, San Francisco, Cal., is pre- 
senting a fifteen minute narrative organ 
recital on Sunday evenings. The reaction 
to these recitals has been very gratifying 
and he is to use the organ suites by R. S. 
Stoughton, called In India, Persian Suite and 
Egyptian Suite. Mr. Strong offers a de- 
scription of each number played, which he 
finds gives atmosphere to the presentations. 
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BRALTRES STON S 


Uncle Sam Steps in to Help the Business Man—A National Movement 
Designed to Bring About Fuller Knowledge of Conditions and 
Better Practises in Retail Selling—What This Means 
to the Piano Man 


One of the strange conditions that presents to the 
present writer in regard to the financial affairs of this 
country is the fact that President Hoover is the first 
President of the United States to take up seriously 
the commercial side of the affairs that have so much 
to do with the conduct of business. In fact, his call- 
ing a meeting of business men for December 5 to 
discuss the credit side of business is to the writer the 
first time a President of the United States has en- 
tered into a consideration of this most important item 
in the commercial world. Also, it can be said that, 
within the knowledge of the present writer, this will 
be the first time that the question of instalment paper 
and above all of collections has received national 
attention at Washington. 

The affairs of this country have matured in Wash- 
ington. This reflects the greatest business in the 
world, and that means the conducting the affairs of 
this country through the laws that have been passed 
in our legislative halls. It is a business that runs 
into billions, and there is that sale of law with a 
collection side as to the taxes that pays for the mak- 
ing and the carrying out of the laws in the same 
manner as that of an industrial or commercial enter- 
prise wherein products are manufactured. 

The collection of taxes, however, is not carried 
on in the same manner as are the collections of the 
commercial enterprises. While the commercial en- 
terprises are protected by laws, there is a force back 
of Federal tax collections no man can escape with- 
out jeopardizing his moral and business stand- 
ing, for there is before him probable imprisonment. 
One can, through dishonest methods, make an effort 
to escape the payment of a just debt with the same 
results, but there is a great difference, as we can well 
understand. 


Instalment Credit vs. Commercial Credit 


There is at the present time a general disposition 
on the part of newspapers to take up the credit con- 
tracts that are represented through instalment paper. 
That there will be moves made that will protect in- 
stalment paper in a stronger manner than at present 
is evident. Instalment paper is unusually good, far 
beyond the average commercial paper of the day, 
when that paper represents an honest and fair trans- 
action. 

Taking up this phase of the question, Dr. Walter 
Wheeler Cook, of the Institute of Law of the Johns 
Hopkins University, has been making an investiga- 
tion of the law and practices of instalment buying in 
the United States. In the newspaper reports there 
appears the following: 

Up to the present time nearly 1,000 installment con- 
tracts from approximately 500 dealers scattered through- 
out all the forty-eight states have been collected. They 
are being classified by Miss Anita Faatz, research assist- 
ant to Dr. Cook. 

“The purpose of this investigation,” Dr. Cook ex- 
plained today, “is first to find out what forms of con- 
tracts are used by dealers all over the country when they 
sell on the installment plan. When this information is 
secured the next step in the investigation will be a com- 
plete analysis of court decisions concerning these con- 
tracts throughout the United States. 

“Such an examination as this will show what the law 
is in each of the states and how it operates to help or 
hinder the successful working of the plan. It will thus 
reveal what actually happens when an installment buy- 
ing contract is broken and becomes a matter of litiga- 
tion. 

“The third step in the investigation will be the col- 
lection and study of the actual usages and practices of 
the commercial community. A large amount of field 
investigation and the employment of a force of com- 


petent investigators under the supervision of the Insti- 
tute of Law will be necessary to determine what these 
practices are and what really occurs when an install- 
ment buying contract is broken, but is settled out of 
court and does not become a matter of litigation,” Dr. 
Cook said. 

He pointed out that, in view of the present condition 
of the stock market, the projected inquiry doubtless 
would assume additional importance. 

“It has been said that the present financial crisis dif- 
fers from previous ones in that the inventories of manu- 
facturers are not excessive,” Dr. Cook added, “but this 
may turn out not to be strictly accurate on account of 
the goods being scattered in the hands of installment 
buyers rather than deposited in the warehouses of the 
manufacturers. And it is entirely possible that one im- 
portant reason for the decrease in savings bank deposits 
last year was the widespread installment buying of the 
American people.” 


The Importance of Collections 


This should be of much interest to the piano deal- 
ers of this country. While this department is con- 
stantly urging piano dealers to concentrate upon the 
selling of pianos, there must be that same concen- 
tration upon the collection of the instalment paper 
that is created through the sales. That, however, is 
part and parcel of the selling proposition. 

Without good collections the piano dealer can not 
carry on, for he would not be able to meet the 
maturities due the manufacturers in a manner that 
makes his buying a safe proposition, and the buying 
is just as important as is the selling. If one is care- 
less in his buying and cares more for the length of 
time upon which he can pay than he does upon the 
basic price of the instruments, then he is making 
just as great a mistake in allowing himself to be the 
victim of past due to the manufacturer as he is in 
allowing his customers to become the victims of past 
due in the instalments. 


The loose ways that some dealers have shown in 
their selling methods, and this followed by slovenly 
methods of collecting, have brought many a dealer 
into a position where he is fooling himself as to his 
estimated profits. The piano dealer can only create 
profits through business-like buying, common sense 
in collecting and business acumen in keeping his over- 
head within the possible income on his sales. 

The question of credit is meeting with unusual 
activity at the present time throughout the country, 
and there is no doubt but that the moves of President 
Hoover in calling together the leading business men 
and discussing the different phases of business will 
result in much good, for there will be that consid- 
eration given to the results of the various meetings 
that will lead to considerations on the part of retail 
dealers, no matter the commercial line which will 
bring about a revision as to the question of holding 
purchasers on time to their contracts. 


Speeding Up Retail Credit Payments 


Here is an article taken from one of the daily 
papers that has to do with this question of credit, 
and is as follows: 


Special to The New York Times. 

ST. LOUIS, Mo., Nov. 29.—Speeding up of retail 
credit payments throughout the country is advocated 
as a prosperity measure by David J. Woodlock, man- 
ager-treasurer of the National Retail Credit Association. 

Mr. Woodlock, whose headquarters are in St. Louis, 
and Justin H. Edgerton of New York, president of the 
national association, have been invited to Washington for 
the business men’s conference with President Hoover 
on Dec. 5. 


The key to the nation’s economic condition is retail 
credit, Woodlock said, because the retailer is the sales 
outlet for the country’s workshops and factories. 

Acceleration of payments to him immediately would 
quicken the economic pulse of the nation, releasing vast 
sums now tied up in credits for increased business oper- 
ations, he declared. 

To bring this about retail credit men will launch a 
nation-wide campaign, Mr. Woodlock said. The associ- 
ation will spend $7,000,000 in this campaign, which will 
last two years. Newspaper, magazine and other forms 
of advertising will be used. 

In connection with the forthcoming Washington con- 
ference, Woodlock said retail credit conditions through- 
out the country indicate a healthy business state, with 
payments no slower than normal and no indication that 
there should be any slackening of prosperity. 

There is no reason in present conditions for a curtail- 
ment of retail credit, he added, but on the contrary cur- 
tailment would be disastrous. 

He pointed out that retail credit men would be the 
first to feel it if there were any widespread economic let- 
up, and that, therefore, the conditions revealed by the 
credit barometer should be a source of confidence to 
business men everywhere. 

A 30 per cent reduction in the average time taken for 
payment of retail bills would result in a nation-wide 
saving of $100,000,000 in interest, not counting the money 
that would be released earlier for reinvestment in retail 
operations, Mr. Woodlock estimated. 

The business of 180,000 retailers served by the credit 
association throughout its 1,060 branch offices has been 
exceptionally good, and there is no reason for any note 
of pessimism, providing the public realizes its obligation 
regarding prompt payments of credit, which has become 
an almost universal medium of exchange, and which dur- 
ing the last few years has grown to the enormous sum 
of $30,000,000,000 annually, he declared. 


Cash Savings 

No piano dealer but will concur in what is said 
by David J. Woodlock, for there is much to begin 
with in his argument. ‘There is nothing said in this 
clipping about the savings that come to the dealer 
who can bring his collections to a point where he can 
pay cash for the goods that he has to sell. This 
creates a profit in the piano, and if there is a saving 
in the collections such as is indicated here, then there 
is added another profit besides the profit represented 
in the direct sale; but unless the retail dealer holds 
his overhead and keeps his inventory within the 
bounds of the demands of his business, he will eat 
up all these savings, no matter what they may be. 


Market Research 


Now comes from the Department of Commerce at 
Washington a discussion of the marketing problems 
which fits in well with the clippings that have been 
taken from the daily papers, as follows: 

Marked impetus was given to the movement now 
under way in this country looking to the elimination of 
waste in distribution in the announcement by the Com- 
merce Department that a handbook of market data for 
the entire United States had been completed and is now 
available. American business men, it is pointed out, are 
more and more coming to a realization of the need for 
statistical information on which to base their marketing 
operations. It was in response to this demand that the 
Department undertook to bring together in one volume 
pertinent statistics indispensable to a scientific appraise- 
ment of markets. 

In the belief that the city was too limited on the one 
hand and the state too large on the other, the country 
was selected as the most satisfactory unit for statistical 
information and all figures are therefore presented on 
this basis. In this connection, it is pointed out, steadily 
increasing competition with the resulting narrowing of | 
profit margins has made it necessary fer the distributor 
of merchandise to refine his methods of operation to meet 
conditions in each unit of his trade territory. 

Three general types of markets are considered in the 
new handbook—the general consumer, the farm, and the 
industrial. In each instance, figures on the factors 
which determine sales potentialities are presented, there- 
by permitting an accurate evaluation of each particular 
territory. Among these factors considered in the gen- 
eral consumer market are income-producing activities, 
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bank deposits, postal receipts, newspaper and magazine 
circulation, automobiles registered, and trade outlets. 
For farm markets are given figures on such items as 
cash income from farm sales (the first time ever pre- 
sented), acréage, value of crops and livestock products, 
etc. Under industrial markets are given the number of 
plants, wage: earners, wages paid, value of products and 
value added ‘by manufacture. For the first time, county 
distribution of mineral production is shown together 
with the number of employees in the mining industry. 

A unique feature of the handbook is the showing by 
countries of manufacturing plants in each of the 340 
industries reported to the Bureau of the Census, making 
it possible to localize manufacturing industries more 
definitely than heretofore and trace the concentration of 
these industries by counties rather than states. The 
desirability of having this information by counties is 
indicated by the fact that 73 or 21-3 per cent of the 
3,073 counties of the country account for more than 60 
per cent of the total value of our manufacturing output. 

That business is showing an increasing tendency to 
cooperate with the Government for the general welfare 
of industry was strikingly revealed in the compilation of 
the data in this handbook. Not only were federal and 
state agencies called upon for advice and assistance, but 
many private organizations enthusiastically agreed to 
permit the use of material which had been gathered by 
them at great expense. 

In making available this 535-page handbook of market 
data, Commerce Department officials stated that it was 
probably the most comprehensive compilation of its 
kind ever published. By using the statistical informa- 
tion here presented as a guide, it was pointed out, it will 
be possible for distributors to more efficiently plan their 
sales quotas, allocate advertising expenditures, and out- 
line sales territories. 


Placing the Blame 


Here is an illustration of what is coming to us ° 


through the work that is going on under the direc- 
tion of President Hoover at this time. Any business 
man can obtain the book that has been prepared by 
the Department of Commerce. It should be brought 
to the desks of all men who have the managing of 
affairs of any business or industrial proposition. 

The government is evidently aroused to the neces- 
sity of bringing to the business men the best infor- 
mation that can be utilized in the conduct of a busi- 
ness that is established and carried on for profit, but 
which too often represents, through mismanagement, 
a loss; therefore the profit and loss column brings 
about a waste of red ink, instead of an elimination 
of it. 

All this may not have any direct bearing as “piano 
talk,” but it is just as important to the piano man 
as it is to the man who sells dry goods or groceries. 
There is a lack of determined action on the part of 
the average business man, and it does seem as though 
the piano dealer has been lax in many ways in his 
buying and his selling. Some lay the blame of this 
upon the manufacturers, but it can not all lie with 
the manufacturers. One might just as well say that 
the manufacturers pursue the loose methods that 
they have been guilty of in past years through the 
demands of the dealers, and that the dealers them- 
selves are responsible for the conditions that have 
been brought to the surface during the past two or 
three years. 

One can but say that there is good in most things 
that happen. There are many of us who are in- 
clined to the belief that the past conditions that have 
existed in the piano business will in the end prove of 
unusual benefit, for many a piano man has been 
brought to a realization of the fact that what he has 
been doing has been all wrong. These wrongs con- 
sisted in the loose methods that have permeated the 
manufacturing, the buying and selling of pianos. 
The manufacturers have acceded to the dealers many 
accommodations that were not good, and the dealers, 
not being satisfied even with such loose ends, have 
demanded more. 


Manufacturers’ Mistakes 


At the present time the manufacturers are not 
able to make concessions such as they have been 
making, the dealers have been “cleaning house,” so 
to speak, and they have gotten down to rock bottom 
as to inventories, and there is no call upon the manu- 
facturers for their products, except when necessity 
compels the dealers to “stock up.” 

Some manufacturers have made the mistake dur- 
ing the past two years of endeavoring to keep their 
factory organizations going by unusual accommoda- 


tions to dealers, even unto placing on the floors of 
dealers pianos “on sale.” This is all wrong. If 
the dealer has ten pianos that he has bound himself 
to pay for through the giving of paper, he is going to 
sell those pianos before he will ever look at the 
pianos on the floor placed there to be settled for 
after being sold. 

The method of placing pianos on the floor of 
salesrooms “on sale” is not even a consignment 
deal. The consignment deal is all right when it is 
handled right to start with by the manufacturer and 
the dealer held to that consignment agreement ; but 
where there is no consignment and the pianos re- 
main on the floor of the dealer on sale with the 
manufacturer prepaying the freight in some in- 
stances, then comes the trouble of bringing about a 
showing on the books of the manufacturers that will 
not pass the scrutiny of an accountant. 

All this that is going on in Washington that has 
reference to business affairs, meaning thereby the 
business of the people, there is bound to come good 
from it. Let the dealers study what is being pre- 
sented through the efforts of President Hoover. Let 
them send to the Department of Commerce at Wash- 
ington for this handbook of market data for the 
United States, and give it a good, careful reading. 
Let the business man follow what is going on in 
Washington and gain something for what he is pay- 
ing, because every business man and every citizen 
of this country is paying for what is going on in 
Washington, and in return is getting what Washing- 
ton hands out. It is a case of buy and sell, and the 
collection in the taxes. WILLIAM GEPPERT. 
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Wurlitzer Musical Activities 


As a general thing those who manufacture and 
sell musical instruments, and especially the piano, 
look to the concert stage for publicity. Much has 
been said at times as to the activities of the great 
Wurlitzer house in this direction. It seems, how- 
ever, that the Wurlitzer music activities are of such 
a nature that they are hidden in a way, so to speak, 
as is illustrated in the gathering of the great Wur- 
litzer violin collection. @ For many years Lon- 
don was the center of such distribution on the part 
of the Old Masters, but through the efforts of Ru- 
dolph H. Wurlitzer this center has been moved to 
the United States. It can not be said to be in New 
York City or in Cincinnati or in Chicago, but it 
provides through the units of the Wurlitzer organi- 
zation a mart for the greatest collection of violins 
that has ever been made. Q Rudolph H. Wurlitzer 
is a lover of the violin. He studied the violin for 
two years in Germany. His love for the instru- 
ment, as a matter of course, his ability as a player 
of the instrument, created this desire to lean upon 
in the making of the collection. Soon $100,000 was 
invested. This was increased to several hundred 
thousand dollars. It then reached the million dollar 
mark, and now has added to the first million a half 
a million, making a total investment at the present 
time of $1,500,000 that seemingly is hard to com- 
prehend. The violoncellos at $50,000 or $60,000, 
or even $90,000, are representative of what this col- 
lection means, and even the sale of a violin for 
$100,000 has been a thing of note in the daily papers 
of the country. @ What was started as a per- 
sonal matter on the part of Rudolph H. Wurlitzer, 
president of the Rudolph Wurlitzer Company, has 
now expanded into a great commercial enterprise, 
backed by a musical understanding, surrounded with 
men who are regarded as the highest authorities 
as to the Old Masters. @ Again there has been a 
quiet work going on in the Wurlitzer organization 
as to the harp, one of our most enticing and en- 
thralling musical instruments. There has been built 
up a demand for harps of the most beautiful de- 
signs, and improvements have been made that have 
brought the harp before the public, and the United 
States again stands forth as the producer of the 
finest harps in the world. As to the pipe organ, 
the Wurlitzers have made that a something of great 
industrial and commercial value to the Wurlitzer 
organization. @ There are other things that have 
attracted the attention of Rudolph H. Wurlitzer 
that has to do with music, and many thousands of 
dollars have been spent in the development of value 
to musical instruments. Among these is the There- 
min instrument that now is attracting so great atten- 
tion in this country, which was presented to the 
people of the United States through the financial 
assistance of Rudolph H. Wurlitzer, who saw its 
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musical possibilities and enabled the inventor to 
make his first tour with the instrument in this coun- 
try. This has finally reached a point where the in- 
strument was utilized at the recent concert of the 
Cleveland Orchestra at Carnegie Hall under the 
direction of Nicolai Sokoloff. This instrument has 
been used before at the Stadium concerts last sum- 
mer, and attracted unusual attention. @ There are 
many who feel that this instrument invented by 
Leon Theremin is not a commercial possibility, that 
there is an uncertain quantity as to tonal produc- 
tion through the manipulation of the hands, but is 
it any more difficult than is the impress of the fin- 
gers upon the strings of the violin, or the cello, or 
the touch of the fingers upon the keys of the piano 
any more uncertain as to the production of true 
tone? All this will be solved as the instrument be- 
comes better known, but credit must be given to 
Rudolph H. Wurlitzer for the introduction of the 
instrument to the public. @Q Mr. Wurlitzer has 
remained in the background as to all this, and prob- 
ably will resent any mention made as to his being 
the first to bring about a contact of the people who 
love music with the latest wonderful musical dis- 
covery. All this indicates that while the pianos of 
the Wurlitzer institution are not as yet upon the 
concert stage, there is every effort made by the great 
house to utilize musical events to the advantage of 
the house itself and of the people throughout the 


country. 
—_——-@——_—_——. 


Mechanical Salesmen 


That biggest, if not greatest daily newspaper, the 
New York Times, covers practically all that is go- 
ing on in the world. It takes many pages to do this. 
The probabilities are that the average number of 
pages of the daily editions of the Times, Sundays 
excepted, will average fifty-two, running as high as 
sixty-four, and any one who attempts to read sixty- 
four pages of the Times each day and something 
like 250 pages of the Sunday edition absorbs a 
tremendous amount of so-called “news” that is good, 
bad and indifferent as it applies to the individual. 
@ Of course, one is not expected to read six or 
eight pages of football news at the present time, nor 
the generally absorbed eight pages of sporting news 
unless his inclination is toward outdoor sports. The 
foreign news of the New York Times is something 
wonderful, and all of this surrounds and encom- 
passes many discussions on the editorial pages of the 
different editions that are really interesting to any 
one who wishes to keep pace with the happenings 
of the day. @ All this may not be interesting to 
the piano dealer or the musician, but the musician 
can turn to the musical events, the piano dealer to 
those items that have a bearing upon his own work, if 
he studies his own work as he should, and especially 
is the Times fortunate in being able to present to 
its readers material that has to do with the financial 
world, the industrials and the distribution of the 
industrials through the retail stores. The following 
editorial on selling is worth while, and is as follows: 


A horde of mechanical selling and advertising devices 
has lately been let loose on an unsuspecting world. Per- 
sonality used to be an important factor in salesmanship, 
and publishers are still issuing tracts on psychology of 
“sales resistance,” but before long the salesman will be 
the most insignificant element in business. A new in- 
vention, which should suitably have originated among 
the Yankees, is reported from England. Imposingly 
titled the “Talkie Commercial Traveler,” it consists of a 
small portable talking machine, with records in different 
languages describing the article offered for sale. The 
manufacturer who adopts this device does not require 
highly paid and trained men to introduce his goods into 
foreign lands. He can use any one with intelligence 
enough to change needles. 

This sort of machine-made contact between seller and 
buyer is bound to have a profound effect on both. It is 
not easy to prophesy precisely what will result, but there 
are already indications of changes to come. Vending 
machines for candy and cigarettes are not yet so nu- 
merous that they have displaced the shops where one 
may gossip with friends or with the clerk, but selling in 
stores is speeded up in competition with machinery until 
the friendly, leisurely atmosphere of the old corner store 
is quite evaporated. People used to linger companion- 
ably over an ice cream soda. Now they drop a coin in 
the slot in the nearest “sodamat” and gulp the contents 
of a paper cup which is swallowed up by the machine in 
which they deposit it. In speculating over the inspira- 
tion of the dramatist Capek, who invented robots for 
his play, some one suggested that he visualized a world 
run by mechanical men as the result of beer-dispensing 
machines in his native town. The sight of lager foaming 
accurately from a machine instead of being served by a 
rosy barmaid must have been depressing. 

We have not in this country reached the Czechoslovak 
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standard of mechanical excellence in the sale of beer. 
Baked beans, potato salad and coffee we may obtain 
from salesmen of steel and glass. Viennese waltzes and 
the latest jazz are to be had by moving a lever to the 
name of the selection desired and inserting a nickel. 
Handkerchiefs and other necessities are sold without 
human intervention. But we do not yet know the full 
terror of the “Talkie Commercial Traveler.” 


@ Here again the piano dealer and salesman may 
ask, “What’s that got to do with selling pianos?” 
It has a great deal to do with selling pianos. It has 
a great deal to do with the musician selling his 
wares. To produce is practically an easy proposi- 
tion, but to sell is far more difficult. One can not 
get away from the fact that discussions upon the 
subject of selling are of great value. @ This edi- 
torial can be applied by the musician to his efforts to 
sell what he produces as to compositions, to his 
endeavors to sell his teaching ability, to his endeav- 
ors to sell his musical attainments to the public on 
the concert stage. The piano dealer can make the 
same application as to whether his salesmen are 
“mechanical salesmen” or real, downright good 
“horse traders” who have been educated to the sell- 
ing of pianos to the people, who should have the 
basic musical instrument in their homes. 


Sacer Wein 
Music by Radio for Funerals 


Musicians, like piano men, waste a good deal of 
time in seeking excuses for their lack of business. 
There is no difference in the business of the piano 
dealer over that of the musician. The musician has 
something to sell just as the piano dealer. We now 
find that there is a movement on foot to utilize the 
radio to supply music for funerals. This will not 
reduce the income of the musicians to any great 
extent because musicians have to furnish the music 
for the radio, to start with. It simply extends the 
service. We presume that the probabilities are 
that the undertakers may copy that slogan of the 
flower merchants: “Say It With Flowers,” and twist 





Deason’s Greetings 


E appreciate your busi- 

ness at all seasons of the 
year but we take the oppor- 
tunity at this season of good 
will to express this apprecia- 
tion. We surely do esteem 
very highly your business and 


thank all who have helped to 
make this a good year for us. 


May the coming year be 
one of much prosperity and 


happiness for you all. 


PERKINS GLUE COMPANY 


Sales Office: 
South Bend, Indiana 


Factory and General Office: 
Lansdale, Pennsylvania 


it into “Say It Through the Radio.” Of course the 
one who is being buried is absolutely helpless as to 
whether the radio is used in the funeral services or 
whether the usual pipe organ and choirs are utilized. 
It is a satisfaction to the living and little satisfaction 
to the dead. Musicians need not add more to their 
present worries through any losses that might occur 
through the selling of their musical goods, just as 
do the flower merchants sell their goods for funeral 


purposes. 
cami 


Radio Interests to Suppress Jazz 


The daily papers have been making some remarks 
about radio and music becoming more closely allied 
through the music publishing combinations that have 
been brought into effect through the broadcasting 
companies. The latest startling announcement in 
this direction is to the effect that Carl Fischer, Inc., 
Leo Feist, Inc., and the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, the third incorporator, have formed an organi- 
zation to be known as the Radio Music Company, 
for which incorporation papers were recently filed in 
Albany. 4 It seems that efforts will be made to 
suppress jazz as much as possible through the broad- 
casting stations. E. C. Mills, former chairman of 
the American Society of Composers, Authors and 
Publishers, is president of the new company. In ex- 
plaining this attitude toward jazz Mr. Mills gave out 
the following information which will be read with 
much interest by musicians generally: @ “The oper- 
ating policy of the organization will be almost revo- 
lutionary,” said Mr. Mills. “While in the final 
analysis the Radio Music Company will be a com- 
mercial music publishing venture, nevertheless the 
scope of its activities will be so broad as to have the 
real objective not primarily in profits but in making 
an active and intelligent use of the tremendous facili- 
ties of the NBC system placed at its disposal for the 
purpose of enhancing and improving the whole trend 
of American music. The new firm will have its in- 
fluence in putting jazz in the background of the 
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American musical picture. We have had perhaps 
too much jazz, and as there is no denying the influ- 
ence of music upon the trend of the people’s inclina- 
tions, it seems about time for some one to assume 
leadership in a movement away from jazz. I think 
we should go back to melody and let it serve instead 
of noise to give us the inspiration which we expect 
from music.” © To give some idea of what this 
whole movement means, M. H. Aylesworth, presi- 
dent of the National Broadcasting Company, said 
that the new company was aligned with the foremost 
American composers, including writers of popular 
tunes and classical compositions. Mr. Aylesworth 
is to be chairman of the board of the Radio Music 
Company. Others on the board include Paul D. 
Cravath, lawyer; John Golden, producer; David 
Sarnoff, executive vice-president, Radio Corporation 
of America; S. L. Rothafel (Roxy), managing direc- 
tor Roxy Theater; E. E. Shumaker, president Radio 
Victor Corporation; Hiram S. Brown, president 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corporation; Leo Feist, 
president Leo Feist, Inc.; E. C. Mills; H. P. Davis, 
vice-president, Westinghouse Electric and Matiufac- 
turing Company; B. F. Bitner, vice-president and 
general manager, Leo Feist, Inc., and Walter S. 
Fischer, president, Carl Fischer, Inc. € There are 
a number of the great music publishing houses that 
have been absorbed in this movement on the part 
of the radio interests, but there is no reason for 
musicians to feel that their services will in any way 
be lessened. It will probably be found that there 
will be a greater demand for music through these 
movements that are on foot, but like all commercial 
ventures, it depends upon what the public demands. 
It is gratifying to know, however, that the attitude 
of the company of which Mr. Mills is the head will 
make an endeavor to suppress jazz wherever it is 
possible, and give to the people the music that they 
really want. Jazz is a counterfeit demand. It event- 
ually will be obliterated, and this through the lack of 
demand on the part of the people. 
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Where to Buy 


ACTION BRACKETS 








NASSAU ACTION BRACKETS, manufactured by the 
Nassau Foundry & Mfg. Co., Inc., Box 253, Nassau, Rens. 
Co., N. Y. Our specialty Upright Player and Grand Brackets. 
27 years’ experience. Prices right. Quality best. Correspond-* 
ence solicited. 





ACTIONS 





WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one ade of 
action, the highest—the standard of the World. 457 West 
45th St., New York City. 





CASES, WOOD PARTS AND CARVINGS 





KF. RADLE 
PIANO 


(Established 1850) 


For eighty years holding to 


TRUE TONE 


As a basis of production 
by the same family 


eR ® 
F. RADLE, Inc. 


609-611-613 West 36th Street, 
New York 


BRECKWOLODT, JULIUS & CO., manufacturers of Piano 
Backs, somnes Boards Bridges, Rib Stock, Traplevers and 
Hammer Mouldings. Dolgeville, N. Y. 





LACQUER 





MAAS & WALDSTEIN, manufacturers of lacquer, lacquer 
enamels, and surfacers, especially Mawalac, the permanent 
lacquer finish, for pianos and high grade furniture. In busi- 
ness since 1876. Plant: 438 Riverside Avenue, Newark, N. J. 





MACHINERY 





WHITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Mass 
Cabinet surfaces, veneer scraping machin variety mould- 
- “Motor Driven Saw Bench” and “Ho ntal Bit Mor- 

ser,”’ 





PIANO HAMMERS 





VILIM, VINCENT, 
Grand and player hammers a specialty. 
213 East 19th St., New York. 


manufacturer a Piano Hammers. 


7 years’ experience. 





PIANO PLATES 





AMERICAN PIANO PLATE COMPANY. Manufact 
‘pctine molded Grand and Upright Piano plates. "Seen 





STAINS AND FILLERS 





BEHLEN, H., & BRO., 10-12 Christopher St., New York. 
Stains, Fillers, French Varnishes, Brushes, Shellacs, Cheese 
Cloths, Chamois, Wood Cement, Polishing Oils. 





WOOD CARVINGS AND TURNINGS 





S. E. OVERTON CO., manufacturers of high-grade wood 
turning and carving specialties. South Haven, Mich. 
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“Controversy equalizes fools and wise men 
in the same way,—and the fools know it.” 
—QOLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs. 


A Silent Testimonial to the Prosperity of 
the House of Baldwin—Showing the 
Results of Keen Merchandising and 
an Abiding Faith in the Ultimate 
Destiny of the Piano 


The Baldwin Piano Company, of St. Louis, shows in the 
pictures on the opposite page that Baldwin confidence in the 
piano is resulting in good business. Unless the St. Louis 
house of Baldwin was doing a good business, it could not 
afford, nor would it take up the expenditure of money to 
create music rooms such as are shown in these two illus- 
trations 

There was an opening of the redecorated warerooms on 
November 19. The flowers that are shown in one of the 
illustrations indicate the favor of the Baldwin house with 
the people of St. Louis, for evidently they it with 
flowers” in the way of congratulations that a piano house 
should at this time evidence that prosperity that all business 


“say 


men envy. 

St. Louis is what the average piano man calls a “hard 
piano town.” The Rambler has at times had much to say 
about St. Louis, its bitter contests one with another, and at 
one time the Better Business Bureau of St. Louis took up 
the piano situation there, and with the aid of the daily 
papers created a situation that was unheard of. In all this 
the Baldwin house stood alone, not taking any part in the 
scramble. But it can be said now that the piano dealers of 
St. Louis have laid aside the antagonisms that marked busi- 
ness there in days gone by. 

Here is another evidence of the good that has come from 
the past two years, for the piano houses had gotten to rock 
bottom and to a business sense that during the easy days of 
‘iano selling and the methods adopted by some at the ex- 
vense of others had been eliminated through actual lack of 
portunity and the loss of confidence exhibited by many 
lealers and their salesmen. 

Taking up another phase of the Baldwin prosperity, the 
=an Francisco correspondent of the Piano and Musical In- 
st-ument section of the Musicat Courter gives the follow- 
ng interview with Philip Wyman, the manager of the Bald- 
win Piano Company, during his trip on the Pacific Coast: 


The Baldwin on the Pacific Coast 


Mr. Wyman said he could see nothing but the bright- 
est future on the Coast for the Baldwin piano, and in 
fact the general outlook for the piano as an instrument 
looked to him very promising. Mr. Wyman spent a 
week in San Francisco, making his headquarters at the 
Baldwin Piano Company’s building with Morley P. 
Thompson, Pacific Coast representative of the Baldwin 
Picno Company. He visited San Francisco after travel- 
ing through the Middle West and staying in Los An- 
gees and left on the evening of November 29 for Seattle. 

Mr. Wyman said that the Baldwin broadcasts are 
building up a host of friends for the Company and the 
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Baldwin piano. Everywhere people have told him how 
fine the Baldwin piano sounds on the air and they are 
grateful for the high standard of the programs and for 
the opportunity of listening to the most famous artists. 
Dealers in the cities visited who are selling Baldwin 
pianos have found the broadcasts of the greatest assist- 
ance in stimulating a very fine and profitable business. 

While in Los Angeles, Mr. Wyman visited the various 
studios. He found that practically every broadcasting 
station is using the Baldwin piano and the studios of 
Warner Bros. are entirely equipped with Baldwin pianos. 
Asked whether these instruments are used to accompany 
the theme and other songs, now so striking a feature of 
the “Talking” pictures, Mr. Wyman said that whenever 
there is a piano accompaniment to songs used in the 
Warner Bros.’ Vitaphone productions, they are Baldwin 
piano accompaniments. He also declared: “You must 
have quality if a piano is to broadcast satisfactorily for 
the microphone is the most severe critic there is of piano 
quality.” 

Confidence in the Piano 


All this represents the confidence of the Baldwin Piano 
Company in the piano itself. Never during the past months 
of discouragement on the part of other piano men has any 
member of the Baldwin organization been allowed to have 
time to think about anything being wrong with the piano or 
with the piano business. 

The Rambler was fortunate enough to be in close con- 
tact with the Baldwin house in Cincinnati last summer. 
There was that same confident look upon the face of every 
Baldwin man in the home house, and at the meetings of the 
Baldwin representatives throughout the country there was 
the same confident determination that the people wanted 
pianos, and it was their business to supply that want. 

Such evidence of confidence has resulted in the main- 
taining of the production of Baldwin pianos in both the 
great plants at Cincinnati and Chicago. If all piano men 
had laid aside their discouraging thoughts and had em- 
ulated the attitude of the Baldwin piano men throughout 
the United States, we would not have been besieged with 
the wailings and moanings that one met on all sides, and 
which, it is good to know, is fast passing away. Through 
what the Baldwin house has been doing, and two or three 
other of the great producing industrials in the piano busi- 
ness in this country, much has been accomplished through 
maintaining of confidence, which is the basis of all busi- 
ness. If all piano houses had done this, there would have 
been a different story to tell, but it can be observed from 
what Mr. Wyman says, and from what we glean in this evi- 
dence of material prosperity on the part of the Baldwin 
business, that the Baldwin people did not allow the radio to 
cast a shadow of gloom over them, but they took the radio 
and utilized it for their own benefit, and that benefit is 
represented through the great broadcasting that has been 
done, and also through the providing of radios. 

All this is but good business judgment. That has been 
one of the great elements that has brought the Baldwin 
house to the high position it holds, not only as to the 
amount of business done but also as to the high financial 
standing that has been built up through maintaining good 
selling methods, and above all the creating of a collection 
system that supports the selling methods. 


ne ® 
Mrs. Heine of San Francisco Tells Some 
Pungent Truths About the Radio 


Business 


The reference of Mr. Wyman to San Francisco to the 
radio brings to the surface the opinion of a very bright 
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woman, Mrs. Sarah Heine, president of the Heine Piano 
Company, of San Francisco and Los Angeles, who has made 
a great success in the piano business. In an interview 
with the San Francisco correspondent of the Piano and 
Musical Instrument section of the Musica Courrer, Mrs. 
Heine said that the radio business has been overdone, and 
further stated that this is only following the general trend 
of today, but it has gone so far that people are beginning 
to get tired. Mrs. Heine said that radio is a wonderful 
thing, if people would refrain from overdoing it. As it is, 
one goes to a friend’s house and the radio is going full 
blast, even during conversation. Visit a hotel and the 
radio is going. Go to a dinner party and there is every 
probability that they will turn on the radio during dinner. 
The only surcease is to tell people that one has heard it all 
day and would like a rest. 


The Reaction 


Already the reaction has set in. Radio is not selling so 
actively, but the factories have gone in making mass pro- 
duction in some cases. As a result, dealers now fear a 
slump in prices. The crash in the stock market affected 
radio sales. Mrs. Heine declared: “There’s no stability 
in radio models, nor in the price. It’s hard to foresee. but 
I think the slump will help to put radio on a more stable 
basis. As it is, a dealer buys today and tomorrow the 
price drops.” 

Mrs. Heine thinks that the radio is not a piece of mer- 
chandise that can be sold on an easy instalment plan where 
only a dollar or so is paid down. Also she thinks it unjust 
to the dealer that he should be expected to let prospects 
have a radio for twenty-four hours in their homes, on trial. 
Prospects can always bring plenty of recommendations, but 
the recommendations do not make payments nor get the 
radio back. Mrs. Heine said: 

“Mrs. Blank, for instance, obtains a radio on trial. It is 
to be returned the next day. When your man calls, she 
is not at home. He can’t go in and take away the radio. 
Dealers have passed resolutions that prospects are not to 
have a radio, sent on trial, for over twenty-four hours, but 
how are you going to get tht radio out of her house, if 
she does not want to let it go? 

“Manufacturers have put that burden on the dealers. They 
broadcast it, but prospects can not get a radio on trial out 
of this store. We tell prospects to hear the radio in our 
store and if they do not like it, they can hear another. The 
number of people who wanted radios placed in their homes 
on approval at the time of the Inter-Collegiate football 
game this year was astonishing. Just think of the radios 
one could have out! And they say: ‘A dealer has to do it.’ 
Not here, we don’t do it. 


Free Trials 


“Radios are all used, after you have loaned them out, 
and why should you do it? Automobile dealers do not give 
you a free auto to run around in for trial spins. You do 
not get a chance to wear a diamond ring on approval. You 
have to sign up and pay the first instalment, at least, be- 
fore you get a diamond ring. It is only radios that dealers 
are supposed to loan out gratis, and at this store we don’t 
do it.” 

It is very evident that the distribution of the radio has 
been faulty and even careless in many ways. Mrs. Heine 
gives the side of the dealer, the one who places the radio in 
the homes of the people. It is to the retail dealer that the 
manufacturers must look for that return in the way of 
profits that evidences the correct selling of the radio. There 
is many a dealer who will read what Mrs. Heine says with 
a great deal of interest, and they should accept her pre- 
sentation of the conditions that exist on the Pacific Coast 
as of value. 
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Training the Ear... 


EACHER and pupil alike find Chickering 

a supremely satisfactory piano. Its magnifi- 
cent tone is a decided asset in training the 
young ear to high standards. 


In your studio you will find your Chickering 
a teliable friend and cooperator whose good 
service becomes even better with the mellowing 
years. 


Chickering is America’s oldest piano. Im- 
provements made by Jonas Chickering well over 
a century ago, were so revolutionary that they 
later became the basis for all grand piano con- 
struction. . 


At the great International Exhibition held \ 
at Paris, France awarded her highest decoration, 
the Imperial Cross of the Legion of Honour, to 
C. Frank Chickering for his contribution to the 


as well as the Hands 


You may recommend Chickering to your 
pupils with complete confidence that it will 
always do your judgment credit and give them 
reason to thank you. 

The Chickering dealer is a good man to know 
and to do business with. Call on him and try 
this great piano yourself. Should you decide to 
purchase, he will take your old piano as part pay- 
ment. For catalogue write Chickering & Sons, 
584 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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noble art of music. 


CHICKERING 


America’s Oldest Piano 





